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A SIDE SHOW. 


BY FRANK HIVES. 


THE show proper figures 
modestly in official records as 
the operations of the Bende- 
Onitcha Hinterland Expedi- 
tionary Force, which, before 
the present century had reached 
its *teens, was entrusted with 
the task of ‘opening up’ the 
then unknown country west 
and north-west of Bende, a 
district of what used to be 
Southern Nigeria. Its instruc- 
tions were to prevail upon the 
local tribes to accept the hypo- 
thetical blessings of civilisa- 
tion and the tangible benefits 
of British rule, and, if they 
should show undue obstructive- 
ness, to knock their heads to- 
gether, but, above all things, to 
do everything as economically 
and with as little disturbance 
a possible. Mainly for the 
purposes of peaceful suasion, 
I was attached to it as Political 
Officer. 

The side show in which I am 
more particularly concerned and 
which led up to the demolition 
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of what was known as the 
N’fala Juju does not, to the 
best of my knowledge, figure in 
any official record. It was 
entirely unauthorised, and, from 
the point of view of competent 
authority, wholly ultra vires. 
If it had not been for the 
O.C.’s co-operation, it certainly 
would have been so for me. 
For all that I take leave to be- 
lieve that it was a none the less 
efficient and useful bit of work. 

The position at the end of 
that year was that the Expedi- 
tion, having been in the field 
for some time with precious 
little to do, had split up into 
several small columns operat- 
ing from an advance base to 
wind up its job. Everything 
was proceeding according to 
plan, because the tribes were 
giving little or no trouble; in 
other words, life in camp was 
becoming uneventful, and time 
was beginning to hang rather 
heavily on my hands. 

It was in these circumstances 

2F 
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that I fell back on certain 
investigations which I had been 
pursuing off my own bat. The 
Juju’s whereabouts remained 
tantalisingly obscure ; but what 
evidence there was pointed to 
the fact that it could not be 
far from the camp of one par- 
ticular column. So I had 
arrived in camp a few days 
previously on some sufficiently 
plausible pretext of studying 
local conditions, with the idea 
of following up this faint clue, 
and always in the hope that 
nearer the spot native assist- 
ance would turn the scales in 
my favour. After all, the 
element of luck enters into the 
pursuit of Juju stalking quite 
as much as into any other phase 
of human activity. 

On this occasion, however, 
luck did not seem to be with 
me. Although the rumours of 
a very powerful Juju in the 
immediate neighbourhood be- 
came more definite and I felt, 
mainly on the evidence of some 
internal subconsciousness, that 
I was ‘getting warm,’ I still 
failed to obtain a direct clue. 
The only source to which I 
could look was, of course, 
native information. I let it 
be known secretly and con- 
fidentially in all the adjoining 
villages that I was prepared 
to pay a handsome (and entirely 
unofficial) reward for direct 
information, and still more 
handsomely for the services of 
a guide. I drew blank. No 
one seemed interested. From 
this, as evidence of its activities 
in the immediate neighbourhood 
kept on accruing, I gathered 
that the Juju must be suffi- 


ciently powerful to have over. 
awed the whole countryside, 
because it was rare, if the ip. 
ducement offered were suff. 
ciently attractive, for one native 
or another not to take the risk, 
But no one did. 

The first glimmer of light 
came, as it often did before and 
since, from Momo. Momo wag 
officially my native police 
orderly ; in his private capa- 
city my guide, philosopher and 
friend. It was with his habitual 
grin enlarged by an additional 
half-inch or so that he reported 
late one afternoon that he had 
found a native who claimed to 
know the way to a Juju in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

“Plenty bad Juju,” he added 
impressively. 

“Good man! Plenty good 
man! Get on with it. Pro- 
duce your native. Where did 
you find him ? ”’ 

“Plenty bad nigger. No 
dam good. But he savvies.” 

He evidently thought it neces- 
sary to warn me not to key my 
hopes too high. 

That evening after nightfall 
a native porter under Momo’ 
directions delivered a case of 
stationery at my hut. Con 
sequently it was only natural 
that my interpreter, an excep- 
tionally keen man by the way, 
should shout to the man 
wait until he had checked the 
contents. The precaution may 
sound over-elaborate, but we 
had learned from experienc 
that in dealing with hostile 
Jujus it is always wise to play 
for safety. 

Momo’s 


‘Giver away of 
Secrets ’ proved to be one of 
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the most pitiable figures it 
had been my lot to meet. The 
man was in an almost inco- 
herent state of terror, torn 
petween his greed and his 
superstition. He ought to have 
been jet black, but terror had 
toned him down to a greenish 
grey. In return for the reward, 
he was prepared to give me 
directions to a spot whence a 
track branched off that would 
take me straight to the shrine 
of the N’fala Juju, but beyond 
that nothing would induce him 
to go. Though I offered to 
treble the reward, if he would 
guide us within hail of it, and 
though the interpreter and 
Momo vaunted the protective 
power of my Juju with a men- 
dacity that would have made 
an insurance canvasser blush, 
there was no budging him. I 
now understood why I had 
hitherto experienced so much 
difficulty ; the Juju I was up 
against was too formidable, the 
panic its prestige had estab- 
lished was too great. He could, 
he pleaded, do no more. He 
had never been there himself. 
The bush was very thick, but 
a friend had pointed out the 
track to him. No, he did not 
know, because his friend had 
never mentioned, the names of 
any of the priests officiating, 
nor did he know anything of 
the nature of the rites prac- 
tised there. No, he could not 
bring his friend to see me; 
his friend had just set out on 
4 journey to a far, far country. 
He would have, of course. I 
Inew the man was lying, and 
he knew I knew it. So we had 
to leave it at that. 
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For practical purposes the 
upshot of the palaver was that 
Mr Giver-away gave the direc- 
tions for finding the starting- 
point of the direct track to the 
Juju, which I took down in 
writing, in return for my assur- 
ance that I would pay over the 
reward immediately on verify- 
ing their accuracy, and would 
hold my informant scatheless 
for any untoward events— 
which, he intimated, were more 
than likely—that might befall 
us in the course of such verifica- 
tion. The maddening part of 
it was that it was all within 
three or four miles of our camp. 

Reviewing the situation in 
the light of our new informa- 
tion, I felt more than ever 
convinced that I had the right 
clue at last. The problem was 
to turn it to account forthwith. 
Because there was by this time 
hurry toward. I had not the 
smallest doubt that the parties 
interested had got wind of my 
investigations and were mak- 
ing their dispositions accord- 
ingly. Given sufficient rope 
they would slip through my 
fingers. 

Immediate action meant en- 
listing the co-operation of O.C. 
troops, because, if experience 
had taught me a supreme con- 
tempt for the psychic preten- 
sions of the Juju organisers, I 
had learned to have some re- 
gard for their physical opposi- 
tion. Without any information 
of the strength of the garrison 
at the N’fala Juju, it was fair 
to assume that, as they were 
aware I had become interested 
in them, they would take all 
the steps in their power to 
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obstruct me. I therefore had 
to secure the assistance of the 
military arm. And here I felt 
none too sure of my ground. 
Whether, as Political Officer 
attached to an expeditionary 
force, I was entitled to call for 
military aid in the execu- 
tion of purely civilian police 
duties — well, it was a nice 
point. 

And I was dealing with an 
unknown quantity. Ihad never 
until I arrived in camp met 
the O.C. or had any personal 
dealings with him, though I 
knew him by repute as a good 
man, well abreast of his job 
and a keen soldier. Since my 
arrival in camp he had shown 
me every courtesy, but our 
personal relationships stopped 
at that. But everything I saw 
of the man appealed to me. 
There was a crispness and de- 
cision about him which gave 
me hope that he was not the 
type to stickle for the proper 
channels in an emergency. This 
impression was confirmed by 
the unfailing trimness of his 
personal appearance. His habit 
of always wearing a single eye- 
glass emphasised it. (“I do 
happen to be short-sighted,” 
he said to me once after being 
chaffed about this habit, “and 
I prefer to risk the reputation 
of military dummy to carrying 
about a spectacle-case and 
probably always mislaying it.”’) 
But for some reason or other 
it looked oddly incongruous. 
To this perhaps, together with 
an air of reserve of which he 
never quite divested himself, 
he owed his nickname ‘The 
Duke,’ as also perhaps to the 


great house whose name he 
bore. 

I had previously sounded 
the Adjutant, a very attractive 
youngster to whom I thought 
the prospect of ‘a bit of 
scrap ’ might appeal, and sug: 
gested he might feel his chief’s 
pulse should need for request- 
ing military co-operation arise, 
The suggestion of intervention 
was reluctantly declined. 

“Much better put it up to 
him in writing,” said Hammond, 
“If the ‘ Duke ’ thought I was 
trying to get round him I 
should only get bitten and it 
might put him off the whole 
show.” 

I decided to act on what 
was obviously sound advice, 
and drafted a careful minute, 
in which I requested the assist- 
ance—I was careful to take it 
for granted—of a N.C.O. and 
ten men on the following day 
for the execution of my official 
duties, on the nature of which 
I did not enlarge. I rather 
flattered myself on the diplo- 
matic vagueness of this docu- 
ment, which I despatched at 
once as ‘Very Urgent.’ If 
anything went wrong he would 
be in a position to wash his 
official hands in innocency. 
This, all things considered, was 
the line of least resistance, and 
I saw no reason why he should 
not adopt it. But that was 
before I knew my man. 

Early the next morning I 
received a message with the 
0.C.’s compliments, and would 
I make it convenient to step 
across to the orderly room % 
soon as possible. I stepped 
across at once. As I entered, 
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the 0.C. rose from the twilight 
of the interior. 

“Ah! Good of you to come 
across. All right, Hammond, 
carry on! That will do, Ser- 
geant-Major.”’ 

The Adjutant, the O.S.M. 
and a native clerk saluted and 
withdrew. The O.C. drew a 
camp chair up to the table. 

“Sit down, do. Cigarette 
or tobacco? I saw your chit 
was endorsed ‘ Urgent ’”’—he 
pointed to my minute—‘‘so I 
thought we might save time if 
we were to have a chat. There 
are one or two points that are 
not quite clear to me. I see 
you want ten or a dozen men 
for some job in connection with 
your police duties. Have I 
got it right ? ” 

“ Quit e.” 

“But the thing that is worry- 
ing me a little is whether as 
officer commanding this column 
of the expeditionary force I 
have authority to detach men 
to assist you in the execution 
of your civilian duties.”’ 

This was exactly the point 
that was worrying me, and that 
he had laid an unerring finger 
on it at the outset was a little 
disconcerting. 

“So I’m afraid I shall have 
to ask you to be a little more 
explicit. You see, I am a 
simple soldier man, and know 
very little of local and still less 
of high politics. (Later on, 
when I came to know him 
better, I recognised the simple 
soldier man gambit as an indi- 
cation that one of the coolest 
and most penetrating brains I 
have ever known was actively 
engaged in getting at the root 
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of the matter.) I understand 
that from information received 
you believe there is a gang 
to be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood whom you pro- 
pose to arrest to-morrow, and 
you don’t think much of your 
chances without my men. I 
appreciate that. The trouble 
is that the thing appears to 
be urgent, otherwise I was 
about to propose referring it 
back for instructions.” 

“By which time there will 
not be one of the blackguards 
within two hundred miles.” 

“Yes. The methods of the 
higher authorities are at times 
a little deliberate. No! I 
quite see the matter is urgent, 
and that is the main point. 
Do you expect opposition ? ” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“You know the bush. On 
a trip of this kind a muzzle- 
loader may happen to go off 
at any moment.” 

“Exactly! And sprinkle 
rusty nails and jagged bits of 
iron about. And someone may 
happen to get hurt—one of my 
men, for example. How much 
of it will there be ? ” 

“* About three miles.” 

“ A little vague, isn’t it ? ” 

Rather reluctantly I referred 
to the notes of my interview 
with the ‘Giver away of 
Secrets,’ and, viewed in this 
very dry light, they did appear 
a little sketchy. 

We were to advance along a 
track leading through the site 
of our camp for a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile, 
which would lead us, as I had 
already verified, into very thick 
bush, almost jungle in fact. 
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Near a fallen palm-tree which 
was easily identified, a narrow 
track branched off to the right. 
After about another quarter 
of a mile this track would 
bring us to a plaited palm-leaf 
mat or curtain hanging between 
two trees. 

Momo was, I expected, ex- 
ploring this at that very 
moment with strict injunctions 
not to go beyond it, because if, 
as I suspected, this mat was 
the first stage of the private 
road to the Juju’s domicile, I 
saw no purpose in ringing the 
front door bell until we were 
ready to pay our call. Behind 
the mat we were to find a long 
very narrow track, where tres- 
passers would be rigorously 
prosecuted by order, and this in 
due course would lead us to a 
small stream, which, instead 
of running water, would be 
running blood. 

The O.C. smiled. 


“ Well, 
that at any rate is quite a 
distinctive landmark at last,” 
he remarked. 

After crossing the stream the 
Juju’s headquarters would be 


in sight, and for whatever 
might ensue hereafter, provided 
we got as far, the deponent 
formally declined all responsi- 
bility. 

Fortunately the O.C. knew 
enough of native mentality to 
agree and to accept my reasons 
for believing that, transparent 
liar as he was, the man’s story 
was true. But I could see he 
was only half persuaded. He 
cross-questioned me keenly as to 
the need for immediate action. 
Granted that the Juju was as 
poisonous as I painted it, the 
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country in a year’s time would 
be opened up; it would be 
possible to deal with it really 
effectively then, not by this 
infernal tip-and-run game. [ 
pointed out that recently men 
and women had been disappear. 
ing from the adjoining villages 
without leaving a trace, with 
increasing frequency ; that the 
countryside was obviously ter- 
ror-stricken, because no in- 
quiries were ever made; that 
I had definite evidence that 
children had begun to disappear 
in the same mysterious way. 

“* Kiddies ? ”’ he asked with 
alittle frown. ‘I don’t follow 
the point of view.” 

I went into the particularly 
horrid details of the fate await- 
ing these hapless victims of a 
few months old and the no less 
horrid reasons that determined 
their selection for dedication 
to the Juju. I think this 
abomination was new to him, 
and I believe (though he after- 
wards denied it) that it turned 
the scale. 

“All right. I am going to 
take the risk, and if you will 
be on the parade ground at five 
o’clock to-morrow morning you 
shall have your men. Thirty 
of them. Anything short of 
that number might be running 
unnecessary risks. Picked men. 
You can trust them. The 
trouble is that I shall have t0 
send a white officer. And I 
don’t know which of my pups 
. . + However, I will think 
that over. So far as you are 
concerned you shall have you 
men. And good luck to you.’ 

I spent the rest of the day 
in making my own prepal® 
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tions. Being now in what I 
believed to be more than 
sufficient force I decided to 
take only Momo, because he 
would be sure to come in any 
case, and my interpreter, be- 
cause his feelings would be 
hurt at being left behind. 

At dawn the following morn- 
ing I led my own workmanlike 
little contingent on to the 
parade ground, where thirty 
very likely-looking rank and 
fle of W.A.F.F. were drawn 
up under the Sergeant-Major. 
I looked round for the officer 
in charge, but did not see any 
one except Hammond in un- 
dress kit strolling about moodily 
outside the orderly room. I 
turned to go across to speak to 
him when I heard Momo be- 
hind me coming to attention 
with a click. Looking round 
I saw him standing rigidly at 
the salute answering a question 
the O.C. had apparently ad- 
dressed to him. The O.C. was 
in shorts, and otherwise in full 
service uniform, with a heavy 
revolver holster strapped round 
his waist, convenient to the 
hand. Otherwise he carried a 
light cane and his eyeglass in 
his eye. Then I understood. 

“Morning. On the spot to 
the tick. So we may as well 
push off. Who’s that man of 
yours? lLikely-looking chap. 
Where did you pick him up ? ” 

I explained Momo as well as 
I could at short notice. 

“Ah!” said the 0.C., “ that 
accounts for it,” when I men- 
tioned that Momo had previ- 
ously been in German service 
im the Cameroons. ‘“ Thought 
he was rather highly polished 
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for a policeman. Well, as he 
knows the lie of the land, per- 
haps you would like him to 
join the half a dozen picked 
trackers I am sending on by 
way of a point. We may as 
well keep in touch behind them, 
and the rest will follow. Ah, 
morning, Hammond ! 

“Carry on as arranged. If 
you should hear the sound of 
heavy scrapping, or if you don’t 
have word of us by nightfall, 
you will send out a half-section 
—not more—to that curtain 
place I arranged with the C.S.M. 
You and the other officers will 
on no account, whatever hap- 
pens, leave camp. Clear? ” 

Whatever misgivings the 
‘Duke’ may have entertained 
on the advisability of our enter- 
prise, they did not seem to 
oppress him when he joined 
me at the head of our little 
column. He was in the best 
of spirits and more communica- 
tive than he had been before. 

“What’s the betting?” he 
asked. “Are we going to 
catch ’em alive oh ? ” 

“The odds are against it, I 
am afraid. But it is good of 
you to have turned out your- 
self.” 

“Fact is I hadn’t much 
choice, though I see Hammond 
is feeling aggrieved. My young- 
sters haven’t had enough ex- 
perience for this kind of work 
and are always inclined to take 
unnecessary risks. Besides, 


while I would guarantee my 
lambs here to stand up to 
anything mortal on two legs, 
I am none too sure how they 
may shape against your spooks. 
For that reason I thought I 
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would not say anything about 
them until we were under way, 
and having me on the spot 
may stiffen their morale.” 

“Tf they are as superstitious 
as most natives, you are right. 
But if I may suggest it, it 
might be as well to give them 
a hint at our next halt. They 
have probably talked it over 
amongst themselves, and they 
may have got on one another’s 
nerves by that time. If you 
tell them straight that your 
Juju leaves anything we may 
be up against cold, that it 
hasn’t an earthly, they will 
back your Juju against all- 
comers.” 

“Ah!” he said. “TI see. 
That is a point of view worth 
considering.”’ 

Under Momo’s guidance over 
reconnoitred ground we trav- 
elled fairly fast, and reached 
the palm curtain in good time 
without encountering anything 
to indicate particular caution. 
Here the O.C. called a halt, 
had the bush cleared a bit and 
let the men fall out. 

It struck me at once that 
they were not in the same high 
spirits they had been in when 
they left the camp. They 
were cheery enough and jumped 
to their work, but their grins 
had worn off and they were 
inclined to bunch into little 
groups and whisper a good 
deal. I knew the symptoms 
well enough. They suspected 
Juju. The sight of the curtain 
was enough to confirm their 
fears. To give them their due, 
it certainly looked strange 
enough, just a screen of palm 
leaves hung apparently to no 


purpose in the thick bush be- 
tween two tall trees at an angle 
where our track turned off 
sharply to the right. It looked 
uncanny: designed to sereen 
off something, but what? | 
went up and examined it closely 
without disturbing it. The 
fronds of the leaves had been 
neatly plaited and hung down 
in separate strings like an 
Indian bead curtain. It cer- 
tainly furnished complete cover 
for anything lying immediately 
beyond it. 

I then joined the O.C., who 
was resting a little farther on, 
and was thoughtfully disposing 
of a packet of sandwiches of 


‘ration biscuit and bully-beef. 


“That damn cook’s forgot- 
ten the hell-fire sauce,” he 
grumbled, “which makes it 
heavy going. Fortunately I’ve 
got a nip of sherry. What's 
the next move after lunch?” 
** We lift the painted veil.” 
“And what will be sitting 
there? Some of your Juju 
friends to club us over the head 
as we come through ? ” 
“The track that will take 
us to our objective.” 
The ‘ Duke’ rose briskly and 
strapped on his revolver. 
“Well, I suppose we had 
better get a move on, as we 
can’t very well turn tail now. 
I don’t say I like it; the 
country’s too thick for this 
sort of picnic to be pleasant. 
How do the men strike you?” 
“ A bit jumpy, I thought.” 
He nodded. “I have never 
known them quite like it before. 
Think they might break ?” 
“No! It’s only their inborn 
dread of the supernatural—the 
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Juju atmosphere in general. 
As soon aS they are up against 
anything tangible they'll be as 
keen a8 mustard again. You 
might remember that when you 
address them.” 

“Oh! Ah!” hesaid. “ The 
point of view, of course.” 

The men fell in promptly at 
the word of command in front 
of the curtain, but without 
their earlier alacrity and bounce. 
They fidgeted and eyed one 
another and then the curtain 
nervously. The O.C. to my 
relief did not address them 
through an interpreter, but in 
plain, if not very fluent, Yoruba, 
which all of them would under- 
stand. 

“Men,” he said, after care- 
fully adjusting his eyeglass, 
“we have an easy bit of work 
to-day. My friend the Hairy 


Man ”’—he had got hold of my 
native name probably from 
Momo—“ has asked me to help 
him catch a few bad men. I 
like to help my friend, because 
these men serve a bad Juju 
that kills women and children 


—quite little children. They 
believe their Juju will protect 
them. That is fool’s talk. 
The Hairy Man’s Juju is very 
strong ; that is why he always 
catches bad people. My Juju 
tells me the Hairy Man’s Juju 
is right. You will catch and 
tie up all the bad men we find 
and keep them for the Hairy 
Man, undamaged as far as 
possible. That is easy. There 
will be no firing unless I give 
orders. Matchets are quite 
enough. There will be no 


talking. Fix bayonets.” 
VOL. CCXXX.—NO, MCCOXCIV. 
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The speech had the tonic 
effect I had expected. The 
men, on receiving definite orders 
and knowing the worst, pulled 
themselves together and became 
soldiers again in the place of a 
rabble of scared natives. If 
the bayonets went up a little 
Shakily, and the right hand 
fumbled a bit as it placed the 
cartridges between the fingers 
of the left to be ready for quick 
loading, it was probably as 
much with excitement as with 
fear. Matchets were loosened 
in their scabbards, and one of 
the men, with the pride of 
office in his bearing, fell out, 
and, evidently as arranged, pre- 
sented the second matchet he 
was carrying to the O.C., who 
hung it by a lanyard round his 
neck. 

“Not a regulation weapon, 
perhaps,” he remarked over 
his shoulder to me, “‘ but handy, 
in the event of . . .” 

In the meantime I had gath- 
ered as much of the curtain as 
I could grasp in both arms 
and, as the O.C. gave his last 
order, gave it a tug. It came 
down with arun. By the time 
the men looked up they were 
looking down a long and very 
narrow track, walled in on 
either side by high bush, so 
narrow that it was obviously 
a case of single file, ending in 
what looked like a rabbit bur- 
row. There was no trace of 
human occupation. Neverthe- 
less, the O.C. was taking no 
risks. He placed a flanking 
party with loaded rifles on 
either side of the curtain before 
he waved Momo and the point 
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through. When they were half- 
way to the burrow, he beckoned 
to me and a native N.C.O. to 
follow him. MHalf-way down 
the track he raised his hand, 
and the rest of the party came 
on, leaving only a couple of 
sentries to cover our rear at 
the curtain. The point had in 
the meantime vanished mys- 
teriously into the burrow, which 
on closer inspection proved to 
be nothing more than a con- 
tinuation of the track entirely 
roofed in by over-growing jungle 
80 as to form a complete tunnel. 

“How about clearing this a 
bit?” the O.C. whispered, 
though there was no need for 
the precaution. 

“Tt would take a deuce of a 
time,” I objected, “and we’ve 
rung the front door bell now.” 

The O.C. nodded and pushed 
on into the gloom of the tunnel, 
where Momo was waiting to 
keep us in touch with the 
point, feeling its way on very 
cautiously. Our progress in- 
evitably slowed down. The 
tunnel, formed by the over- 
hanging boughs and tangled 
undergrowth, was so low that 
it was impossible to walk up- 
right. In the murky green 
half-light coils of huge climbing 
parasites on either side and 
above us looked exactly like 
writhing snakes. In the absence 
of any bird or animal life the 
oppressive silence added to the 
uncanniness of the atmosphere. 
Except for the crack of a dead 
stick under someone’s boot, or 
an occasional clink of a rifle 
barrel against a matchet, the 
silence was absolute. The feel- 
ing of being enclosed on every 
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side in the unknown was almost 
eerie. We had not gone very 
far when a thrill ran down the 
line like an electric shock ; the 
point had been held up, | 
wormed my way up to the 0.6, 
who was on his knees peering 
into a shallow hole, eighteen 
inches by six, in the middle of 
the track, that had evidently 
been covered in by sticks and 
dead leaves. 

“What on earth is it?” he 
asked. 

“Looks to me like a notice 
to trespassers.” 

At the bottom of every hole 
—we found several more later 
on laid bare by the vigilance 
of the point—was the outer 
half of a cocoa-nut, into the 
fibrous husk of which strong 
sharply pointed split bamboo 
spikes had been fastened with 
their business ends uppermost, 
like almonds in a trifle. 

“Not a bad booby trap for 
bare feet,” remarked the 0.0. 

*‘The more so as the spikes 
are probably doped by some 
poison brewed by the witch- 
doctors.”’ 

“Ah! It really does look 
as if your friends set store on 
preserving their privacy. How 
much more is there of your 
infernal tube ? ”’ 

After a nightmare march 
that seemed endless, but was 
probably little more than half 
a mile, the gloom began t0 
lighten, and it was obvious 
from the frequent halts that 
the point was advancing with 
great caution. Then the cut 
rent flowed again, the stifling 
tunnel came to an end, and 
we breathed more freely oncé 
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in the open, whatever surprises 
it might have in store. 

The track where the tunnel 
ended ran out in a circular 
dearing, down the centre of 
which a stream was flowing 
between two high steep banks. 
The distance from bank to 
pank was some thirty yards, 
and we could see the point 
picking their way up the oppo- 
site bank, where the track had 
evidently taken them across 
the stream. Momo turned 
round for a moment, hailed me 
silently, and pointed to the 
bush beyond. The O.C. from 
the edge of the near bank 
beckoned to me. He pointed 
to a small clear water stream 
running through the sandy 
bottom. 

“That must be the ruddy 


- stream of your directions,” he 


said, “except that it is not 
tuddy. Whew! Thankthe...”’ 

Two or three privates dash- 
ing past at the double with 
their bayonets at the ready 
interrupted him. They splashed 
through the stream and up the 
opposite bank. 

“Gad! They’ve seen some- 
thing.” 

He started off at a run and 
following closely at his heels 
I scrambled up the opposite 
bank. Crossing a narrow strip 
of bush, we saw a compact 
cluster of native huts sur- 
rounded by a palisade or mud 
wall some six feet high, round 
which the soldiers in front of 
us were disappearing. It was 
obvious that the point had 
come upon the place unex- 
pectedly, and had immediately 
proceeded to invest it to pre- 


vent its occupants from escap- 
ing into the bush. They had 
probably signalled for reinforce- 
ments while we were studying 
the stream. 

“Look here,” the O.C. said. 
“You must stay and hold up 
the rest of the crowd and keep 
them under cover. The place 
is a regular fort. If they were 
to open fire now they might 
scupper the lot of us. I'll be 
back in a minute. If you hear 
any firing rush the place at 
once and get inside.” 

He disappeared. Not with- 
out difficulty, for whatever their 
previous fears had been, the 
prospect of a scrap had effec- 
tively exorcised them, I held 
up the rest of the party with 
the aid of a huge native ser- 
geant of grim authoritative- 
ness. I then took the oppor- 
tunity of surveying the place 
more closely. It consisted of 
six houses in all, five of the 
usual native hut type, the sixth 
larger and more pretentious, 
with something like a verandah 
in front. The back of it ap- 
peared to be built against or 
into the trunk of a huge cotton- 
tree, the landmark of the whole 
place, quite one of the largest 
I have ever seen ; it must have 
measured anything up to thirty 
feet in circumference. So far 
as I could follow the course of 
the stream from where I was 
standing the tree must have 
been growing on its banks, and 
I made a mental note that if 
there were trouble anywhere 
it would be round the house 
by the cotton-tree, more espe- 
cially as there was a curious 
tangle of sheds and fences all 
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round it. But there was not 
a sign of life either there or else- 
where in the place. 

By the time I rejoined the 
men the O.C. had returned, 
with his helmet in his hand, 
mopping his brow. 

“O.K.,” he said. ‘“‘ They 
are not going to put up any- 
thing in the way of an organised 
fight. That man of yours has 
got a head on his shoulders. 
We’ve got the whole place 
patrolled now, and I under- 
take that no one has got into 
or out of it since we arrived. 
So your friends are bottled up 
inside. The next move is with 
you.” 

We marched a dozen men 
to the wooden door in the pali- 
sade, and, as there was no 
answer to our demand for 
admission, it did not detain us 
long. I sent my interpreter 
round the other huts to call 
upon their inmates to sur- 
render, while with the O.C. I 
turned at once to the larger 
building. The door was fast- 
ened from the inside, and there 
was no trace of any other means 
of ingress or egress, which for 
the size of the place struck me 
as a little unusual. On my 
orders to any one within to 
come out or take the con- 
sequences, I fancied I heard a 
short scuffle within; so did 
the 0.0. As I could always 
trust his sense of hearing I 
looked at Momo, who had re- 
joined me and seemed to be 
taking a very perfunctory in- 
terest in the proceedings, and 
he nodded. At a sign from the 
O.C. two of the men made very 
short work otf the door. 


Peering in through the door. 
way I could make out the 
embers of a small fire on the 
floor from which a wisp of 
smoke was still rising—a very 
sure sign of recent occupation, 
Momo and two others volun- 
teered to search the murky 
smoke-wreathed interior. At 
any moment I was prepared to 
hear the shout of the captor 
or the squeal of the captured 
issue from the darkness, but 
nothing happened until Momo 
came out to report that except 
for the fire, a rough native bed 
and one or two cooking pots 
which looked as if they had 
been recently used, the place 
was empty. The unseen de- 
parture of the late occupant 
or occupants puzzled me a 
good deal, as it did the O.C., 
for he was even more con- 
vinced than I that the house 
had been occupied on our first 
arrival. 

But if we were puzzled the 
men were not. They were de- 
cidedly fidgety again, and I 
overheard whispers of the magic 
powers of Jujus against which 
the white man’s cunning was 
unavailing. Unless I could fur- 
nish a definite explanation for 
the disappearance I felt sure 
that the situation would be- 
come complicated by the rival 
Juju feud again, and ours at 
present was at a discount. 

As the murky interior was 
untenanted, I turned my atten- 
tion to the compound round 
the house, at the back of which 
we found another opening i 
the wall behind a curtain of 
thickly plaited dried palm leaves 
that rustled a protest a8 we 
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pushed our way through. In- 
stead, however, of opening into 
the bush or, as I had half 
expected, on to some track 
through it, it led into a sort 
of oval enclosure fenced by 
what for lack of a more defi- 
nite designation were always 
known locally as ‘Juju trees,’ 
because they were character- 
istic of Juju groves, though I 
have seen them used to demar- 
eate the boundaries of tribal 
lands and farms. In any case 
their appearance at this par- 
ticular spot, where they must 
have represented the tangle 
that had arrested my attention 
at my first survey of the place, 
was significant. 

The far end of the grove 
opened out into a small en- 
closure, similarly fenced, which 
I recognised at a glance as the 


inmost shrine of the Juju wor- 
shippers. The O.C. followed me 
in; the natives, after a peep 
at it, stood in the entrance 
huddled together and shivering. 

To give them their due it 
was a sufficiently gruesome 


spot. In the centre rose a 
large round stone, which I took 
to be the seat of the Juju 
chief priest; under, to add a 
touch of comic opera grotesque- 
ness, a sort of awning of cheap 
gaudy trade cloth, and ranged 
around it, close up against the 
fence, were twelve smaller 
stones, six on either side, a 
yard or two apart, which it 
was safe to assume were re- 
served for the assistant clergy 
and church-wardens. Complet- 
ing the circle lay a big log 
about two feet high, with room 
for two or three occupants. 
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From the high polish of its 
surface it had seen years of 
service. It did not strain the 
imagination to picture the num- 
ber of helpless victims who 
must have sat cowering there 
to learn their fate. There was 
plenty to remind them of it. 
Neatly fastened to all the 
trunks enclosing the throne 
was a double row of skulls, 
thirteen in number, all with- 
out the lower jaw and sur- 
mounted by a horse’s skull. 
The rest of the stakes were 
thickly plastered with human 
skulls, interspersed with those 
of horses, dogs, apes and other 
animals, with scraps of col- 
oured glass, with human finger 
bones, with tufts of feathers, 
roughly carved grotesque human 
figures—the whole place was a 
meaningless mosaic of Juju 
trophies. I watched the O.C. 
walking round with an ex- 
pression half of curiosity, half 
of disgust. He bent down over 
‘the throne’ to examine an ugly 
black smear encrusted all over it 
and looked up with a question 
in his glance at me. I nodded. 

“Human ? ” he asked. 

“Why not ? ” I answered. 

He shrugged his shoulders a 
fraction of an inch and turned 
to the entrance. 

Momo came up at a double. 
He was, for him, excited. He 
cut his salute short by half, 
and his introductory grin was 
a mere sketch of its usual self. 
It appeared that while we were 
inspecting the Juju grove, which 
had no attractions for him, he 
had gone back to the house, as 
the unexplained disappearance 
of its former occupants was 
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still worrying him, and he was 
not satisfied with the necessarily 
perfunctory examination of its 
interior. With a torch im- 
provised by twisting up a hand- 
ful of dried palm leaves, he 
had inspected it more carefully 
and had made a discovery on 
which he wanted my instruc- 
tions. Possibly, too, even his 
disciplined superstition sug- 
gested the support of my very 
strong Juju before following it 
up. I reported the situation 
to the O.C. 

With torches, fashioned on 
the Momo pattern, we trooped 
back into the main building, 
where Momo led us straight 
across to the opposite wall 
against which the great cotton 
tree was growing, and which, 
unlike the other three mud 
walls, was built of wooden 
slats. Tapping this wall with 
the handle of his matchet, 
Momo made it clear that two 
of the slats, as compared with 
the others, gave a distinctly 
hollow sound. Examined in 
the light of the torches it 
became clear that they formed 
a cunningly devised closely 
fitting door. When I put my 
shoulder to it, it flew open 
outwards and revealed a dark 
cavity. The door in fact gave 
into the hollow trunk—if it 
had not been hollowed out for 
the purpose—of the tree. It 
made the means of the late 
occupants’ escape abundantly 
clear, more especially as the 
light of the torches showed a 
rough foothold that suggested 
the rung of steps or of a ladder. 
I looked down at the hole 





leading straight into the dark. 
ness, and did not like the 
look of it. So I caught hold 
of Momo’s belt and looked at 
the O.C. He, too, took a glance 
down the hole, then shook his 
head. 

“Nothing on earth would 
induce me to go down there,” 
he said. ‘Apart from the 
stink, I draw the line at suicide! 
Nor would I allow anyone under 
my orders to risk it.” 

This was exactly what was 
in my mind, more especially as 
I did not relish the notion of 
having to follow Momo into 
the blackness. Anything might 
be lurking, possibly with a 
matchet, at the bottom. Momo 
therefore, greatly to his own 
surprise, had to forbear. Once 
his superstitious fears were 
allayed, the enterprise seemed 
to him so simple. 

“Well, that’s that. The 
blighters have got away. It’s 
a pity, but I don’t see we are 
doing much good in messing 
about here... .” 

“Half a minute,” I inter- 
posed. “If this is a secret 
exit it must come out some- 
where.” 

* Quite sound reasoning, but 
what of it?” 

“I should very much like to 
know where it is.” 

ce Why s 9? 

“Because I am_ perfectly 
certain we have not discovered 
the secret of this place yet. 
Remember, men and women 
from the surrounding villages 
have been disappearing without 
leaving a trace pretty regularly 
of late. We don’t know the 
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Juju to which they have been 


sacrificed or dedicated. And 
children—quite young children 
—babies.” 

“Oh! Ah!” said the O.C. 
thoughtfully. “That is cer- 
tainly a point of view. What 
do you suggest ? ” 

“From what I can make of 
the lie of the land, this tree is 
standing on the bank of the 
stream we crossed on our way 
here. What about exploring 
that a bit ? ” 

“T see. And leave a guard 
at this end to grab anyone or 
anything attempting to bolt. 
Might try it.” 

The O.C. left four stalwarts 
at the trap-door with orders 
not to move whatever hap- 
pened until relieved, and 
marched the rest of us down 
to the stream by the track 
along which we had come. As 
there was not a trace of a track 
through the dense bush on 
either bank, we pushed up the 
bed of the stream—it was only 
a few inches deep—in single 
file. After quite a short dis- 
tance the bush opened out into 
a small clearing, and across it, 
confronting us from bank to 
bank of the narrow gully, ran 
a@ palm -leaf-thatched native 
hut with eaves reaching to 
within four feet of the ground. 
Three sides of it were enclosed, 
but the fourth, facing us, was 
open, though the low eaves 
made it impossible to see into 
the interior. The stream flowed 
through the centre of it, and 
just behind it rose the trunk 
of the giant cotton-tree. In 
the utter stillness and entire 
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absence of all signs of life it 
had a forbidding uncanny look, 
and everyone instinctively came 
to a halt. The O.C. at once 
silently aligned his men right 
across the gully with bayonets 
at the ready, and then rejoined 
me by the stream in the centre. 

“Tf anyone tries to rush our 
flanks,” he whispered as the 
line advanced, “he will run on 
to something sticky; if he 
tries the centre, we shall have 
to deal with him.” 

But the place was apparently 
deserted. All we could make 
out in the gloom, for our 
bodies shut out what little light 
there was and there were no 
windows, was a big log running 
almost the whole length of the 
hut and the warm embers of 
two fires, one on either side of 
the stream. 

A most obnoxious reek of 
stale smoke with a heavy 
sweetish stench, with which I 
was unfortunately too familiar 
in like conditions, pervaded the 
whole place. I had little doubt 
that we were very close to the 
Juju’s lair now, and on reaching 
the farther wall, which my 
stick told me was of wood, I 
faced about and shouted a 
loud challenge in the native 
tongue to anyone within hearing 
to come out and surrender. 

The response was prompt and 
startling. All round us, from 
our very feet it seemed, rose a 
turmoil of supernaturally loud 
voices, saying in Yoruba, 
** We are indeed here.” There 
followed a panic-stricken stam- 
pede for the exit to the clatter 
of dropped rifles. Even Momo 
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made remarkably good time 
for the open. The ominous 
response was so utterly unex- 
pected and inexplicable that I 
am not at all sure I should 
not have followed suit myself 
except that it was impossible 
to bolt with the O.C. looking 
on. A sharp order from him, 
accompanied by a few personal 
endearments, brought the panic 
to a standstill. The men, re- 
covering their rifles, slouched 
back sheepishly, but chattering 
like scared monkeys. Another 
sharp order reduced them to 
silence. Momo rejoined me by 
a rather devious route. 

“Hullo, Momo,” I said. 
“What is the matter with 
my very strong Juju to-day ? ” 

“Momo one dam fool,” he 
replied ingratiatingly. I did 


not think it necessary to explain 


how very near I had been to 
behaving like another. 

The O.C. had some handfuls 
of dried palm leaves pulled 
from the thatch and twisted 
into torches. In their light 
the long room was absolutely 
bare except for the obstructive 
log. Its side walls were the 
banks of the gully. The other 
was made of closely fitting 
slats of wood. The O.C. had 
at once reasoned that the voices 
that had startled us must have 
come from the men left on 
guard round the trap - door 
above us and that the hollow 
trunk, acting as a megaphone, 
accounted for their uncanny 
resonance. To make the men 
reassure themselves he invited 
several of them to exchange 
remarks with their comrades 
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overhead. His invitations, to 
men “who ran away from 
the voices of their brothers,” 
were caustic. It was all very 
well, of course, to rub it in, 
but I was not sure that my 
withers felt unwrung. 

In the meanwhile, profiting 
by previous experience, I wag 
carefully examining the wooden 
wall for any signs of a hidden 
exit, but could find nothing 
except that in one of the cen- 
tral slats just over the stream 
there was a curiously discol- 
oured patch about four feet 
above the ground level. Mani- 
pulating it carefully I found a 
panel that slid back smoothly 
into a groove and disclosed an 
aperture about six inches wide 
by three deep. It obviously 
was @ spy-hole of some kind, 
as it was far too small for any 
other purpose, though for the 
moment I could not divine for 
what purpose. Rather rashly, 
perhaps, I pushed my arm 
through the slit and probed 
what lay beyond it with my 
stick. To the right and left 
I met with no obstruction, but 
immediately in front I struck 
what appeared from the impact 
to be a mud wall. 

Thoroughly puzzled, I called 
the O.C. into consultation. He, 
too, peered through the slit 
and then prodded the wall 
opposite thoughtfully. Sud- 
denly he turned on his heel and 
faced me. 

“What about the exit from 
the cotton-tree you were look- 
ing for? Oughtn’t it to be here 
or hereabouts ? ” 

In a flash the jigsaw puzzle 
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fell into place. The space was 
probably a narrow outside pas- 
sage into which the tunnel 
through the cotton -tree led. 
Anyone outside peering through 
the peep-hole would, himself 
unseen, have a good view of 
the interior of the hut and of 
its occupants, more especially 
of anyone seated on the log 
which, to judge by its worn 
surface, was probably its pur- 
pose. The hut was no doubt 
a sort of antechamber for any 
visitors or worshippers to the 
shrine who might come to con- 
sult the Juju. It accounted, 
too, for the peculiar resonance 
of the unseen voice answering 
from above, which added to its 
impressiveness. 

“Ingenious, isn’t it?” said 
the O.C. “I don’t think the 


sappers would have made a 
neater job of it. 


The passage, 
of course, leads into the bush 
whither our birds have betaken 
themselves. Whew!” 

The stench had suddenly 
become overpowering. This 
was no doubt due to the fact 
that Momo and one or two 
of the men had begun tearing 
down the wooden partition, and 
very soon had made a suffi- 
ciently wide opening to enable 
us to make our way into the 
malodorous passage - way be- 
yond. The O.C. suddenly 
pointed to an opening between 
two huge flanges at one end 
of the cotton-tree that amply 
confirmed his theory. At the 
other end we found a very 
faint track, leading up tue 
steep bank of the stream into 
the bush and no doubt com- 
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municating with one of the 
main tracks to the surrounding 
villages. Resting against the 
foot of the bank was a broad 
roughly made ladder of five 
rungs, which directed our atten- 
tion more particularly to the 
mud wall. The wall was stoutly 
built, about eight feet high, 
and clearly showed marks where 
the ladder, when in use, rested 
onit. Where the stream passed 
through it I had noticed a 
grille formed by trade iron 
bars, and wondered what the 
reason for this extravagance 
was. On seeing the ladder I 
looked at the O.C. and he at 
me. Together we placed it in 
position and together we 
mounted it side by side. I can 
only account for our taciturnity 
by a sense of brooding evil in 
the air, of something noisome 
and unclean. But before either 
of us was clear of the top of 
the wall and could see what 
lay beyond, there came, no 
doubt stirred by some light cur- 
rent in the air, the whiff of a 
stench so fetid and overpower- 
ing that, with one accord, we 
both slid to the ground. I 
count myself inured to evil 
smells and my immunity stood 
me in good stead, but even I 
felt very sick. The O.C. not 
only felt it, but was—undis- 
guisedly. 

“T apologise,” he said as he 
recovered. “It got me below 
the belt. One ought not to ex- 
plore these places after lunch.” 

I took his first-aid bandage 
from his pocket and tied it 
over his face by way of a mask. 
He looked pretty badly shaken. 
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I turned to the ladder again, 
and found Momo there. The 
O.C. brushed him aside and 
mounted it rung by rung beside 
me. It was a fine effort of 
the will. Together we looked 
over the wall into the space 
below. 

We found ourselves looking 
down into a sort of natural 
dell, the sides of which were 
formed by the almost perpen- 
dicular sandstone banks of the 
gully smothered by a luxuriant 
growth of maidenhair and other 
hothouse ferns round a sandy 
bottom, across which a stream 
trickled. It rose almost im- 
mediately opposite us from a 
cavity in the bank, and flowing 
across the centre of the pit 
passed out through the grille 
in the wall. With the sunlight 
filtering through the overhang- 
ing branches it looked an idyllic 
haunt of peace and isolation. 
But basking on the sandy 
floor lay coil after coil of loath- 
some-looking pythons. At first 
sight there appeared to be ten 
or a dozen of them; as a 
matter of fact there were only 
four, but they were unusually 
long bloated brutes. 

Our approach must have dis- 
turbed them, because two of 
them began to move towards 
us, not, it appeared, with any 
hostile intent, but with a loath- 
some air of purpose and ex- 
pectancy. They were plainly 
quite accustomed to seeing 
figures on that ladder, and the 
sight had no alarming associa- 
tions for them. The others 
lay still. From the bulges in 
their central coils they had 
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recently fed and were too 
lethargic to stir. 

There was no doubt that we 
had discovered the last secret 
of the N’fala Juju and the final 
fate of its victims. 

The sight startled the 0.6, 
out of the lassitude that seemed 
to have come over him. He 
made one or two of the men 
mount the ladder to see the 
horror for themselves. (Case- 
hardened as most of them 
probably were and callous, at 
any rate from the European 
point of view, as the average 
native is to cruelty, they looked 
awed and not a little scared. 
Then he had the bush cleared 
on the edge of the pit of iniquity 
and a few minutes later a firing 
party was pouring volley after 
volley into the writhing mass 
in the centre, and he himself 
was emptying his revolver into 
it. The others in the meantime 
were breaking down the mud 
wall. It was an ugly business, 
but their sharp matchets made 
short work of the wounded 
snakes. If the O.C. had any 
doubt left about the nature 
of their provender, that final 
scene must have dispelled it. 
There are horrors on which it 
is not good to dwell even in 
reminiscence. 

I was, however, haunted by 
one fear which I did not com- 
municate to the O.C. at the 
time—I thought he had had 
his surfeit of horrors—though I 
did to Momo. Normally the 
flesh of the python, killed in 
the ordinary way of business, 
is a highly prized native deli- 
cacy. Yet, when it was over; 
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and the men filed out through 
the breach in the wall between 
Momo and the grim-looking 
native sergeant, fingering his 
matchet lovingly, 1 am _ pre- 

to swear that not one 
of them had even tried to 
smuggle anything away with 
him. The practices of this 
Juju seemed to have revolted 
even the native mind. 

Following the O.C.’s example, 
a regular fury of destruction, 
as if to wipe out every trace 
of the accursed spot, seemed 
to possess the men. In a very 
short time they had piled every- 
thing that could be pulled down, 
rolled down the banks, or moved 
into the pit; the paliside of 
Juju trees, the gruesome orna- 
ments of the shrine, the blood- 
stained ‘throne,’ the stones 
and even the huts of the com- 
pound on its edge were stacked 
there. The mighty cotton-tree, 
of course, resisted all efforts of 
destruction. But they charged 
its hollow trunk with thatch 
and other inflammable stuff, 
and long before we left flames 
were roaring up it as up a 
chimney. The whole place, in 
fact, was ablaze as if only fire 
could purge it of its wicked- 
ness. They made a thorough 
job of it. 

The march back was un- 
eventful. In the interval the 
0.C. had had the tunnel 
widened and had shorn it of 
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its terrors. On our arrival at 
camp Hammond and one or 
two of the others, though re- 
sentful at having been kept 
out of the fun, of which the 
blur of smoke above the forest 
had apprised them, were await- 
ing us with impatient curiosity. 
They got nothing out of the 
O.C. except that, though it 
had failed to bring back the 
prisoners expected, and though 
there had been no scrapping, 
the expedition had _ fully 
achieved its purpose. 

That evening we sat in our 
camp-chairs, silent and relaxed, 
watching the pall of oily smoke 
slowly spreading over the bush. 
Suddenly, just before sunset, a 
tall column of sparks shot up 
into the sky to the sound of a 
distant crash. 

“That’s the cotton-tree, of 
course,”’ said the O.C., knocking 
out his pipe. ‘‘ Rough luck we 
didn’t catch a single one of 
those fiends. And we never 
shall now, I suppose ? ”’ 

I shook my head. ‘“ Not 
likely. But better still, per- 
haps, we have given the prestige 
of the Juju a knock-out blow 
from which it will not recover 
for many a long day, if at all, 
in these parts.” 

“Oh! Ah!” said the O.C. 
moodily. ‘‘ That is one point of 
view, of course. All the same, 
from another we did have bad 
luck.” 








"TWIXT THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


ONE summer morning in the 
early ’nineties, Charles Weston, 
once again a master mariner, 
sat at breakfast in the mean 
little bed-sitting-room in Poplar 
which he had inhabited for 
nearly six months. As he 
struggled with a burnt un- 
appetising kipper, he read and 
re-read in a nervous, wistful, 
perplexed sort of way a letter 
which the slattern who pro- 
vided him with squalid lodg- 
ings and meagre board had just 
handed him. The letter was 
from the firm of Miles & Put- 
man, Shipowners, Ship Agents, 
Brokers, &c., requesting him 
to call at their office in the 
city at eleven o’clock that morn- 
ing with a view to employment. 

A little over a year before 
Charles Weston, then only 
thirty, had been in command 
of the fine four-masted barque 
Malacca, which vessel, loaded 
down to her marks with rice, 
he piled up on a reef just out- 
side Akyab, where she became 
a total wreck. It was a wild 
day at the beginning of the 
south-west monsoon, and short- 
ly after the pilot and steam 
tug left her a black squall 
howled over the Malacca. By 
the time it passed away she 
was hard and fast on the reef. 
Rumour spread quickly around 
the ports of the East that the 


I. 


master of the Malacca was 
hopelessly intoxicated at the 
time, but the evidence given 
by the pilot, the officers and 
the crew did not bear this out, 
Captain Weston was a very 
popular commander, and if he 
really had been drunk no ink- 
ling of it got to the ears of the 
judge and assessors who tried 
the case; no one would give 
him away. He was convicted 
of an error of judgment and 
his certificate was suspended 
for a year, during which time 
he was granted a provisional 
one as mate. 

Since then he had been under 
a cloud and very much down 
on his luck. Only one job had 
come his way; for a month 
he had a temporary berth as 
second mate of a small weekly 
steamer running down to St 
Nazaire—the permanent incum- 
bent being in hospital. Now 
he was almost at the end of 
his financial tether ; in another 
fortnight he would have to 
give up even his present hate- 
ful lodgings and what would 
happen to him then he knew 
not. He looked at the printed 
heading on the letter. 

“Miles & Putman,” he mur- 
mured incredulously. “ How 
could they have heard of me?” 

The names conveyed scome- 
thing to him—not very much. 
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In the days of his prosperity 
he would probably have re- 
peated them rather scornfully, 
for the firm had but little re- 
pute. At that time there was 
a certain amount of jealousy— 
or was it snobbery ?—in the 
Merchant Service. Weston had 
spent most of his seagoing days 
in the Eastern trade, and the 
masters and officers of the com- 
pany which he served would 
have no dealings with even 
those of such fine ships as 
Brocklebanks, the Stars, or the 
Sierras ; as for the master of 
one of Miles & Putman’s ancient 
coffin ships—well, he would 


have been regarded as little | 


better than a moral leper. 

“Changed days!” Weston 
thought ruefully. 

The unexpected letter which 
had brought a ray of hope into 
the dingy room was almost 
the only clean thing in sight. 
The tablecloth had been in use 
for months without having seen 
the wash-tub, and it was dis- 
figured with patches of yellow 
from the yolks of eggs, spots of 
grease and coffee stains. The 
bed was rickety, and had an 
extremely uninviting appear- 
ance. The shabby worn carpet 
on the floor was dusty and un- 
brushed. Altogether it was a 
good room to be out of. 

Weston looked at himself in 
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before the letter came, and was 
not at all satisfied with his 
appearance. Yet he could do 
little to alter it. His collar 
was badly frayed; he took it 
off and put on the only decent 
one he had, then he carefully 
brushed his threadbare shiny 
blue suit and polished his 
boots. 

“ That’s the best I can do,” 
he said with a sigh. 

He read the letter again 
before putting it in his pocket. 
He had got his master’s cer- 
tificate back from the Board of 
Trade a week before, and the 
fact that the letter was ad- 
dressed to Captain Weston 
seemed to indicate that he was 
about to be offered another 
command. At that moment 
he would have jumped at the 
chance of commanding any- 
thing from a coal barge up- 
ward; indeed, he would have 
accepted almost any employ- 
ment to get away from the 
weary daily round of the docks 
and offices where he engaged 
in a fruitless search for work— 
a quest that was torture to his 
sensitive soul—and from the 
awful nightly monotony of his 
dreary room. With a flutter- 
ing heart he went out into the 
sunlight which was flooding his 
side of the mean street and 
started off to keep his appoint- 
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A difference of something the firm of Miles & Putman; 
like thirty years existed in the likewise they differed greatly 
ages of the two principals of in outward appearance, also, 
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apparently, in character. Mr 
Miles was close on seventy ; 
he was tall and spare, had a 
venerable dignified appearance, 
smooth white whiskers, and, 
behind gold-rimmed spectacles, 
candid blue eyes out of which 
there usually shone a placid 
benevolence. His manner was 
courteous and kind, and he had 
the reputation in the city of 
being a gentleman of pious 
rectitude. His speech was soft, 
caressing and earnest ; it gave 
the impression that Mr Miles 
was charitable, totally lacking 
in guile, and deeply interested 
in the welfare of his fellow-men. 

Mr Putman was short and 
stout. He had a bristling black 
moustache, dark eyes and bushy 
eyebrows. In manner he was 


bustling, arrogant and aggres- 
sive; in fact, he was a bully. 


There was nothing soft about 
his speech ; it was abrupt and 
very much to the point; he 
did not care two straws about 
his fellow-men. 

In the outer office were two 
clerks who, perhaps subcon- 
sciously, aped their superiors. 
One was the subdued mild- 
eyed gentleman who for years 
had done duty as cashier to the 
firm ; the other was the junior 
clerk—a spiteful pimply-faced 
worm whose bullying propen- 
sities were only limited by lack 
of opportunity. His principal 
hobby in life was to humiliate 
and insult the various sea- 
farers who entered the office 
of Miles & Putman in quest of 
jobs as officers in one or other 
of the eight sailing vessels 
which the firm owned, for at 
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the time mates and second 
mates were plentiful and berths 
were scarce. To the junior 
clerk the shy shrinking Charles 
Weston would have been a gift 
from the gods had not some- 
thing rather surprising and pain- 
ful happened to him before 
Weston arrived at the office. 

Just after ten o’clock that 
morning the glass swing doors 
of the outer office flew open 
and there entered in a purpose- 
ful manner a young powerfully- 
built giant from Peterhead 
named Angus Maclean. Angus 
had gone to sea in whalers as 
@ very small boy, then he 
drifted into Nova Scotian sail- 
ing ships, and wound up as 
boatswain of one of them. 
He had just passed the Board 
of Trade examination for second 
mate, and with his clean new 
certificate in his pocket arrived 
in London convinced that, if 
they only knew of his arrival, 
the shipowners of that great 
port would soon be scrambling 
for his services. A _ retired 
shipmaster in Peterhead had 
given him a list of shipowners 
on whom he should call, and 
—the old shipmaster knew 
something about conditions in 
the shipping world—first on 
the list was that of Miles & 
Putman. 

The junior clerk looked up 
from his desk, recognised one 
of the despised ty pe—blue serge 
suit, bowler hat, starched white 
collar with black tie, bronzed 
face—and, rising from his stool, 
advanced ardently to the fray. 

“Well?” he said aggres- 
sively. 
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“ Oan I see the Marine Super- 
intendent ? ’’ Angus asked. He 
spoke with an accent which was 
a curious mixture of homely 
Scottish and the nasal twang 
of the ‘ down-easter.’ 

“No, you can’t,” the junior 
clerk snarled. 

“Perhaps he’s engaged,” 
Angus suggested mildly. 

“No, he isn’t.” 

Angus raised his eyebrows. 

“Then why can’t I see him ? ” 
he persisted. 

“Because we haven’t got 
one. Ha, ha!” 

A note of anger crept into 
Angus’s voice ; this should have 
warned the junior clerk, but 
unfortunately it did not. 

“Then can I see anyone else 
in authority? Ha, ha!” said 
the seafarer. 

The junior clerk was in- 
spired. It was not often that 
his victims displayed anything 
like this spirit; usually at 
that point they slunk out of 
the office. This was a golden 
opportunity, far too good to 
be missed, and so as to make 
full use of it he went round 
the counter, stood within two 
feet of the seaman, and shook 
@ puny fist in his face—a 
tactical error. 

“T am in authority,” he 
Shrieked importantly. ‘“‘ Get 
out of this office. We have no 
vacancies, especially for vulgar 
impertinent people. Go on, 
get out.” 

“ All right, mister manager,” 
Angus drawled. 

The next moment the junior 
clerk found the scruff of his 
neck in a vice-like grip, while 
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another vice held the slack of 
his trousers. There was a 
sickening heave, then he went 
flying clean over the counter 
and landed face downward on 
the floor. For a moment he 
was partially stunned ; he re- 
covered with a yell to discover 
that his nose was bleeding 
profusely. The cashier, aghast, 
had risen from his stool; an 
inner door opened and the 
benign inquiring face of Mr 
Miles appeared; Angus com- 
menced to stroll quietly away 
when the swing doors again 
flew open and Mr Putman 
entered the office. He took in 
the scene instantly. 

“What the devil is this? ” 
he roared, pointing at the pros- 
trate clerk. ‘‘ You, sir! Did 
you do that?” 

“ Aye, I did that,” Angus 
replied deliberately. ‘‘ That 
barber’s clerk got a bit fresh 
so I gave him a lesson; and 
look here, my man, if you start 
to get fresh I guess you'll land 
right on top of him in one 
act. See?” 

For a moment Mr Putman 
was too full of indignant amaze- 
ment to speak. My man, 
indeed ! 

“Do you know who I am ? ”’ 
he roared at last with vehement 
importance. 

“No, and I don’t care a 
tinker’s damn who you are,” 
said Angus. “ Get to hell out 
of the way.” 

He advanced, and Mr Put- 
man fell back before him as 
far as the swing doors. The 
shipowner had this in common 
with most bullies—he respected 
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only those who stood up to 
him. Angus was doing more 
than that; he was actually 
bullying Mr Putman. Before 
they reached the doors—Mr 
Putman reached them stepping 
backward—the latter had taken 
a very strong fancy to this 
bronzed determined young giant 
who at the moment was actu- 
ally pushing him out of his own 
office. 

“Look here, my dear young 
man,” he said in conciliatory 
tones, ‘‘ there seems to be some 
mistake. What exactly do you 
want here? I’m one of the 
partners of the firm.” 

* Well,” the slightly mollified 
Angus replied, “I came in to 
see if you had a vacancy for 
a@ second mate in one of your 
ships, but that ink - slinging 
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squirt assured me with np. 
necessary darned rudeness that 
you haven’t.” 

“But we have,” Mr Putman 
said promptly, “and the job 
is yours. Come round to- 
morrow morning and I'll give 
you orders about joining your 
ship.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Angus 
replied courteously. 

He went out into the street 
and Mr Putman walked briskly 
into the office. As he passed 
he looked over the counter 
at the junior clerk, who was 
sitting up and trying to 
stem the flow of blood from 
his nose with his handker- 
chief. 

“Get up and put your nose 
under the tap, you rat,” Mr 
Putman hissed vindictively. 


II. 


Precisely on the stroke of 
eleven Charles Weston passed 
through the swing doors. His 
punctuality was easily ac- 
counted for; he had spent the 
last quarter of an hour patiently 
pacing the pavement outside, 
his eye fixed on the minute 
hand of a clock set in a church 
tower. He entered the office 
with rather hesitating steps 
and for about a minute stood 
unnoticed ; then the junior 
clerk, whose nose had ceased 
to bleed although it was still 
badly swollen, looked up and 
saw him. 

“Do you wish to see any- 
body ?”’ the clerk asked with 


more politeness than he had 
shown for months. 

“Yes, I have an appoint- 
ment,” Weston answered. 

* Who with ? ” 

‘“* Well — er —I don’t quite 
know. The firm wrote me.” 

The junior clerk rose from 
his desk and advanced to the 
counter. 

“Right! Give me your card,” 
he said. 

Weston blushed nervously ; 
the junior clerk noticed and 
brightened up. 

“I’m sorry, I haven’t got 
one,” said the master mariner. 

“Well, give me your name,” 
the clerk snapped. 
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“Mr—er—Captain Weston.” 

The clerk knocked at an 
inner door, opened it and en- 
tered another room. Within 
a minute he was out again. 
Perhaps while in the room he 
received another verbal jolt 
from Mr Putman, for he was 
now extremely gracious. 

“This way, captain, please,” 
hesaid. ~— 

Weston entered the room. 
It was a large one, and round 
the walls there hung oil paint- 
ings of sailing ships carrying 
various spreads of canvas in 
accordance with the weather 
which the artists had endeav- 
oured to depict. There were 
also two glass cases containing 
half models as supplied by 
shipbuilders ; those represented 
the only two vessels which had 
been built for the firm ; usually 
they purchased second - hand 
ones. Two men sat in the 
room, and both rose as Weston 
passed through the door. The 
elder of the two stepped for- 
ward and extended his hand. 

“Good morning, captain,” 
he said pleasantly. “I am 
Mr Miles ; this is Mr Putman. 
Pray be seated.” 

Weston, conscious of his 
rather shabby appearance, sat 
on the edge of a chair and 
looked nervously around him. 
Then he caught Mr Miles’s eye, 
and the kindly expression he 
saw there put him at his ease. 

“To get to business, cap- 
tain,” said Mr Miles, “ we are 
prepared to offer you command 
of our full-rigged ship Kestrel. 
She is at present loading in 
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the Tyne for Savannah la Mar, 
and she returns from there 
with a cargo of logwood.” 

“Not the famous Kestrel, 
sir!’ Weston exclaimed in 
some surprise. 

Mr Miles looked very pleased ; 
he beamed at the shipmaster 
through his spectacles. 

“The famous Kestrel, cap- 
tain,” he said in delighted tones. 
“Ah, I see you know her. 
Well, she has made some won- 
derful voyages, and under your 
charge I hope she will make 
many more. She hasn’t been 
sailed very skilfully of late. 
Has she, Mr Putman ? ” 

“She has not,” Mr Putman 
growled. 

“Well, captain?” queried 
Mr Miles. His candid blue eyes 
rested on Weston’s face, and 
through their sheer benevolence 
gave that mariner an uneasy 
conscience-stricken pang. Very 
acutely the latter felt his own 
unworthiness ; as it had done 
every day for over a year his 
inexorably remorseful memory 
flew back to that awful moment 
when he first realised the 
Malacca was hard and fast on 
the reef outside Akyab. 

“Sir,” he blurted out, “I 
must tell you that my certifi- 
cate has been endorsed ; it was 
suspended for twelve months 
and I only got it back last 
week. It was I who lost the 
four-masted barque Malacca.” 

In the silence that followed 
he saw the partners exchange 
glances, and his heart seemed 
to stop beating; he expected 
to be politely dismissed. It 
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was Mr Putman who spoke 
first. 

“Well, what about it? You 
have got your certificate back ? ” 
he snarled. 

“Tut, tut, captain, do not 
let that trouble you,” said Mr 
Miles kindly. “If I may say 
so, we know all about you— 
through Lloyds, of course— 
and beyond that regrettable 
error of judgment, which we 
are all liable to, we have heard 
nothing in the least detrimental 
to your character—the reverse, 
indeed. You have no doubt 
heard that there is no sentiment 
in business,” he continued. 
* Quite wrong, captain, I assure 
you. For years Mr Putman 
and I have gone out of our 
way to help deserving lame 
dogs over stiles, and we have 
never had cause to regret it. 
Have we, Mr Putman ? ” 

“Never,” Mr Putman as- 
sented cordially. 

* You certainly won’t in my 
case, sir,” Weston declared with 
fervour. 

“IT am sure we won't, cap- 
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tain. Well, that is settled, and 
Mr Putman will take you into 
his office to discuss salary and 
other details. I leave all that 
to him. You see, captain, I’m 
not so young as I was. Good- 
bye, and I hope you will have 
@ very successful voyage with 
my fine old ship.” 

He rose and extended his 
hand, which Weston took rever- 
ently, trying at the same time 
to express his thanks. Mr 
Miles was clearly much inm- 
pressed with the shipmaster’s 
open display of gratitude ; his 
eyes seemed to moisten, and 
he patted Weston kindly on 
the shoulder. As if slightly 
embarrassed, he murmured— 

“That’s all right. Say no 
more about it. Good-bye, cap- 
tain.” 

As Mr Putman and Weston 
left the room a doubtful thought 
passed through the latter's 
mind. Everything had gone 
so smoothly that, accustomed 
to disappointments, he felt there 
must be a snag somewhere. 
There was. 


IV. 


They entered Mr Putman’s 
office and the door was closed 
behind them. Here the atmos- 
phere was entirely different, 
and it did not take Weston a 
minute to discover that the 
junior partner was not nearly 
such a pleasant gentleman to 
deal with as the senior one 
had been. When both were 
seated Mr Putman regarded 
his companion with a hard 


stare, and for a time there was 
silence. 

“Nice old gentleman, Mr 
Miles,” Mr Putman suggested 
at last. 

“ Very,” Weston replied with 
enthusiasm. 

He meant what he said. 
Since he first went to sea he 
had met no one who so readily 
inspired his respect — evel 
veneration. 
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“J should think you would 
do anything for him.” 

“T would indeed, sir,” cried 
Weston. 

“B’m! Look here! Could 
you lose a ship by design as 
successfully as you lost the 
Malacca by accident?” Mr 
Putman said bluntly. 

With eyes wide open Weston 
sat back in his chair and stared 
at the junior partner. He could 
hardly believe his ears. 

“ Are—are you suggesting I 
should wreck the Kestrel de- 
liberately, sir?’ he asked at 
last faintly. 

In icy tones the reply came, 
“You've got me, exactly.” 

“Never, sir!’ Weston de- 
clared feebly. 

He half rose from his chair ; 
Mr Putman lifted a restraining 
hand. 

“Sit down, captain, and 
listen to me,” he said. ‘“ Al- 
though the Kestrel flies the 
firm’s house-flag, I have very 
little to do with her—financially 
nothing. She belongs to Mr 
Miles. She is his private 
property, and she is fast bring- 
ing him to ruin. As you know, 
she is an old tea-clipper, as 
fine-lined as a yacht, and she 
can’t carry half enough cargo 
to pay her running expenses. 
Mr Miles bought her against my 
advice; now he absolutely re- 
fuses to sell her, which would 
be a difficult job in any case, 
or lay her up—sentiment, of 
course. She loses more money 
yearly than he draws from the 
profits of the firm; we must 
Save him from himself. It is 
for that dear old gentleman’s 


sake I ask you to do this, 
captain.” 

Weston nodded. “I under- 
stand,” he said. 

Under the impression that 
the shipmaster was wavering, 
Mr Putman proceeded to drive 
home the advantage he seemed 
to have gained. 

“Of course, I do not ask 
you to do this for nothing, 
captain,” he continued. “I 
am prepared to give you a 
thousand pounds on your re- 
turn after completing the job 
—that will be my personal con- 
tribution, for, of course, Mr 
Miles knows nothing about this 
—and command of one of our 
finest ships. Now, consider it 
seriously ; one thousand pounds 
and a job for life, or for as 
long as I own ships, which 
should be as long as you require 
to work. You have the reputa- 
tion of being a very skilful 
navigator; surely you could 
bring off a job like that with- 
out any loss of life or undue 
risk to your own certificate.” 

** Will you give me a day to 
think it over, sir? ’’ Weston 
asked weakly. 

“Certainly!” Mr Putman 
replied as he rose briskly. 
“Come back to-morrow morn- 
ing with your decision, which 
I hope will be favourable. And 
remember, not a word to Mr 
Miles.” 

With set face and looking 
as if he had just committed 
a murder, Weston passed 
through the outer office and, 
ignoring the inquiring looks of 
the cashier and junior clerk, 
went out into the street. Be- 
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fore he reached bis lodgings 
he had decided to have noth- 
ing to do with the offer. He 
would sooner starve and keep 
his hands clean. 

He sat down to his meagre 
mid-day meal, which was even 
more wretchedly cooked and 
served than usual; the slat- 
tern was going from bad to 
worse. He looked around the 
dingy room which was his only 
home and thought of the many 
long, miserable, idle hours he 
had spent in it. Now he had 
a chance to leave these sur- 
roundings for ever. He filled 
and lit his pipe, then sat 
gloomily smoking. His pipe 
finished, he rose and for an 
hour paced to and fro across 
the three yards of carpet which 
separated the bed from the 
dining-table. It was the carpet 
that helped him to come to a 
decision ; in places it was very 
threadbare, and he gradually 
wore @ hole in it. Then he 
caught the toe of his boot in 
the hole and stumbled against 
a@ chair. With a curse he made 
up his mind and took the 
first step on the road to crime. 
He called his landlady, told 
her he had got a job, and gave 
her a week’s notice. 

He put on his hat, went out 
into the street and made his 
way up to the West End. He 
had several drinks, then dined 
at a good restaurant, where 
he had the first square meal 
he had eatenfor months. After- 
wards he went to a music-hall, 
but only sat through half the 
performance. He had many 
more drinks, and by the time 
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he returned to his lodgings hg 
was by no means sober, Ag 
swaying slightly, he undressed, 
his eyes were full of tears of 
gratitude to Mr Miles, whose 
benevolent face revolved before 
him. For that dear old man’s 
sake he would wreck twenty 
damned ships, and—in a sudden 
gust of bravado—he was the 
very man who could do it 
too. 

Next morning his eyes were 
hot and dry; his head was 
muzzy; his tongue felt like 
a blotting-pad, and his nerves 
were all on edge. As he shaved 
his hand shook, not so much 
because of last night’s dissipa- 
tion, but with the thought of 
the tremendous decision he 
had taken. Yet he never 
dreamed of going back on it; 
instead he was unfeignedly glad 
that he had somewhere to go 
and something to do that morn- 
ing. The need for action which 
frequently accompanies _ the 
nervous depression following 
alcoholic excess was spurring 
him on, and he longed to be 
out in the streets on his way 
to see Mr Putman. His land- 
lady brought in his breakfast, 
and the sight of her nearly 
made him sick, for in addition 
to his other troubles he felt 
squeamish. She cheerfully in- 
formed him that she had let 
his room; he had burnt his 
boats. 

On his way to the city he 
found it necessary to go into 
a chemist’s shop for a pick- 
me-up. It was administered 
by an assistant who waxed 
facetious over it, but even with 
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its aid Weston still felt nervous 

and shaky when he reached the 

office of Miles & Putman. He 

was immediately shown into 

Mr Putman’s private room. 
“Well?” said the junior 

er quickly. 

aches do it, sir,” said Weston. 

“Splendid! I thought you 
would—for Mr Miles’s sake. 
Now we will go into details. 
For reasons connected with the 
insurance of the cargo of log- 
wood which we have purchased 
I don’t want the Kestrel wrecked 
until nearly the end of the 
homeward voyage. You needn’t 
let your officers know the cargo 
is ours, but you can tell them 
they must not be too particular 
about its quality when it comes 
alongside.” 

For the next hour the two 
men discussed the business of 
the coming voyage. Captain 
Weston was to join the Kestrel 
next day, as she would be 
ready for sea within a few days. 
When everything was settled 
and he was about to go, Mr 


All unknown to each other, 
Captain Weston and Mr Mac- 
lean travelled in the same train 
from King’s Cross to New- 


castle-on-Tyne. Still unaware 
of their identical intentions, 
they got into the same com- 
partment of the train which 
carried them from Newcastle 
to South Shields. 

They had the carriage to 
themselves. To Captain Wes- 
ton the recognition of Mr Mac- 
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Putman’s demeanour suddenly 
changed. From under their 
bushy brows his steely eyes 
fixed the shrinking shipmaster 
with a look that seemed to 
pierce to Weston’s very marrow 
and leave his alcohol-shaken 
nerves completely unstrung. 

“Look here, captain,” the 
shipowner said with severe and 
slow deliberation, “Mr Miles 
told you we had found out 
nothing that was detrimental 
to your character. Perhaps he 
meant it kindly, or perhaps he 
spoke the truth as far as he 
was concerned. But I know 
better. You have the reputa- 
tion of being rather too fond 
of liquor, captain—I should 
say you had a skinful of it last 
night. Now for this job you 
require a Clear head, so just 
you give up the booze alto- 
gether.”” He compressed his 
lips for 2 moment, then raised 
his voice, which hardened till 
it cut like a knife. “‘ Under- 
stand, captain? Good-bye,” he 
snapped. 


lean’s calling presented no diffi- 
culty. The second mate’s 
clothes and bronzed features 
have already been described ; 
a foul anchor tattooed on the 
back of the left hand removed 
all doubt. He was a seafarer 
—much too respectably dressed 
to be a forecastle hand of those 
days, yet on the young side 
for a shipmaster; a ship’s 
officer obviously. Captain Wes- 
ton, on the other hand, was 
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rather more difficult to place. 
The firm had advanced him 
some money; with it he pur- 
chased a ready-made grey suit 
and clean linen, so looked quite 
respectable, but the sunburn 
had left his face long ago. 
With the exception of the spell 
in the weekly boat he had spent 
the greater part of the past 
year indoors—generally brood- 
ing in unwholesome rooms. 

For a time neither of them 
spoke, Maclean because he mis- 
trusted landsmen, and, indeed, 
took very little interest in 
them; Weston, who really 
hankered for the unaccustomed 
company of one of his own 
cloth, because of shyness be- 
gotten of remorse and solitude. 
At last the shipmaster sum- 
moned up enough courage to 
break the silence. With a lift 
of his eyebrows he indicated 
certain odds and ends of lug- 
gage obviously intended for a 
voyage, which Maclean had 
placed on the rack, and said— 

“Going down to the docks 
to join a ship? ” 

“Yes,” Maclean replied 
readily enough. “I’m going 
to join a full-rigged ship, called 
the Kestrel, as second mate. 
She’s lying in Tyne Dock.” 

“The Kestrel! I’m going to 
join her too.” 

Maclean sat up really in- 
terested. 

““ Mate ? ”’ he asked. 

“* Master !”’ replied Weston. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, 
sir.” 

** Not at all,” Weston assured 
him affably. 

They began to talk about 


the ship whose life they wer 
about to share. Maclean, 
brought up in the Arctic and 
schooled in the North Atlantic, 
had never heard of her; yet 
at one time, toward the end 
of the ‘sixties, she had been 
one of the best-known vessels 
afloat. A contemporary of 
Ariel, Taeping and Sir Lan. 
celot, she had raced them all 
home from China with the new 
season’s tea, and had always 
been well in the running. Angus 
Maclean’s imagination was in- 
flamed, his eyes bulged and 
his wonder grew as his captain 
told him of those things ; here 
was something to write about 
to his shipmaster friend in 
Peterhead. 

On arrival at the station they 
had to part temporarily. One 
cab could not carry all their 
luggage, of which Maclean had 
a goodly store; Weston, on 
the other hand, possessed but 
one sea-chest and a roll of 
charts done up in canvas. 
The cabs rattled on until 
they could get no nearer; 
their occupants got out of 
them, and there under the 
coal-tips, about thirty yards 
away, lay a_ black - painted, 
copper-bottomed, wooden ship 
—the Kestrel. Maclean took 
her in with one brief compre- 
hensive glance. 

“She’s a beauty, sir! She's 
a bloody beauty!” he cried 
reverently. 

Had a landsman been stand- 
ing by he might well have 
shouted with derision. A 
beauty, indeed! At that mo- 
ment a waggon load of coal 
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was tipped down her main 
hatch and clouds of black dust 
rose almost as high as her cross- 
trees, enveloping her in a haze. 
A beauty! Her long jib-boom, 
which should have tapered out 
gracefully far ahead of her bow- 
sprit, was rigged in, its tangled 
gear frapped all round it. 
Several of the stays on the fore- 
mast hung loosely ; her running 
gear was all in bights; her 
lower yards were cockbilled 
and the others were all out of 
trim, lying at many awkward 
angles. But the new second 
mate could make allowance for 
all this apparent slovenliness ; 
could even give a reason for 
every rope and spar being out 
of place; knew also exactly 
how to put matters right when 
the chance came. 

The Kestrel floated in the 
sooty water of the dock as 
lightly as a swan—fairy-like in 
comparison with the solid dock 
walls and the massive structure 
of the adjacent coal-tip. She 
had been one of the most 
beautiful ships man _ ever 
created, and she was beautiful 
still, although her rigging plan 
had been cut down and com- 
mercially-minded vandals had 
laid sacrilegious hands on her 
lovely bows and cut square 
ports in them through which 
logs could be loaded or dis- 
charged. Maclean noted every 
blemish, but looking beyond 
them he saw real sea-beauty. 
To him there was something 
almost human about the Kestrel 
—Ssomething even more than 
the lovely Sweep of her hull 
and the flowing grace of her 
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lines, which seemed strangely 
out of place amongst the un- 
couth, dividend-earning, tramp 
steamers that lay near her. It 
was a case of love at first sight ; 
from that moment she was his 
mistress, he was her devoted 
slave. 

Standing on that bleak quay- 
side he conjured up visions. 
He saw the Kestrel at sea under 
a cloud of white canvas— 
leaning over lightly, picking her 
way daintily through the 
trades ; or hove-to in the wake 
of an Atlantic gale, rising and 
falling on the waves with the 
ease and power of some great 
lone bird of the sea; or spick 
and span, no longer dishevelled, 
in some open roadstead where 
she queened it. ... 

“Lower yer blasted end a 
bit !” 

The lurid language of the 
cabmen, assisting each other to 
get the luggage out of the cabs, 
brought him back to earth. 

“Tl get along to the ship 
and find a couple of hands to 
carry our dunnage aboard, sir,” 
he said to Weston. 

Alongside the Kestrel he 
found a pleasant-faced young 
fellow who looked like a superior 
coal-trimmer. With several 
coal-grimed miniatures of him- 
self, he was passing stores 
from the quay to the ship’s 
deck. Inquiries elicited the 
fact that he was the mate. 
He greeted Maclean cordially, 
then walked along the quay to 
meet his new commander, while 
the apprentices, who had been 
working with him, manhandled 
the ‘dunnage.’ Weston re- 
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mained on board long enough 
to inspect the cabin and his 
own state-room, then hurried 
ashore to report to his agents 
before their office shut. Quick 
as he was, however, he was 
not quite so quick as Angus 
Maclean, for as he passed over 
the gangway he saw the second 
mate—who had changed into 
old clothes—slinging a cask of 
salt pork which the apprentices 
were waiting to heave aboard. 

A week later the Kestrel 
towed out of the river in the 
teeth of half a gale from the 
north-east. As soon as she got 
an offing the tug let go and 
the canvas was piled on her. 
Away she went ramping down 
the North Sea—past lighthouses 


set on headlands, and red-hulled 
lightships marking shoals, She 
overhauled and passed every 
other sailing vessel going the 
same way, and many steamer 
also. On she swept through 
the Downs and the Straits of 
Dover and into the English 
Channel. Two and a half days 
after leaving Tynemouth she 
passed and signalled the Lizard, 
and shortly afterwards she was 
out in the broad Atlantic. 
“By God! the old ship 
can sail,’’ Mr Putman muttered 
to himself with grudging ad- 
miration when he heard of the 
signalling. He stroked his chin 
complacently and lit a cigar. 
“But she won’t sail much 
longer,” he added grimly. 


WE 


Although, true to the Miles 
& Putman tradition, she was 
ill-found in stores, gear and 
provisions, the old Kestrel on 
that voyage was one of the 
happiest ships that ever sailed 
the sea. Her natural handiness 
and sweetness in a seaway led 
up to this pleasant state of 
affairs; her three officers— 
each in his own special way— 
were responsible for its con- 
tinuance. Captain Weston 
showed himself very rarely, 
and when he did appear on 
deck he never interfered with 
anything; he just navigated 


and sailed the ship. The mate, 
an old public school and cadet 
ship boy, had a pleasant smile 
and a cheery word for every- 
body ; he believed in carrying 


on with as little trouble as 
possible. Behind those two, 
shielding them from the slight- 
est familiarity or slackness 
which their easy-going ways 
might have inspired, was the 
dominant figure of Angus Mac- 
lean—as strict a disciplinarian 
as ever walked. 

From the moment the Kestrel 
left Tyne Dock the second mate 
had been on the look-out for 
chance to apply his ‘blue 
nose’ methods to any erring 
member of the crew. The 
chance never came. By some 
strange stroke of good fortune 
every man of the mixed and 
motley crowd which inhabited 
the ship’s forecastle was not 
only a good seaman, but 4 
docile, willing one as well. But 
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although Angus never got an 
opportunity to show what he 
could do with his fists he never 
relaxed his vigilance, and all 
pands were aware of it; he 
had only to open his lips to 
frame an order, even lift his 
little finger, and they stood by 
to jump. 

The Kestrel, having dis- 
charged her coal at Savannah 
la Mar and loaded a full cargo 
of logwood for London, was 
standing up through the North 
Atlantic, and had reached the 
northern fringe of the north- 
east trades. It was a Sunday 
afternoon about half-past four, 
and the mate had the first dog- 
watch on deck. The old ship, 
with yards hard on the port 
backstays, was slipping along 
noiselessly. She was leaning 
over, and her sharp clipper 
stem parted the blue waves as 
easily as a knife cuts through 
butter. Though old her heart 
had never grown old; though 
poor she was neat and tidy. 
There was not enough white 
paint on board to go round her 
bulwarks and deck-houses, so 
these had been washed until 
they shone; there was not 
enough oil to coat her worn 
decks, so they had been worn 
yet a little thinner with holy- 
stones and scrubbed until they 
gleamed like snow. There was 
just enough tar to cover her 
standing rigging, and that had 
been applied. She was wearing 
her shabby old suit of fine 
weather sails, most of which 
were neatly patched. And she 
was behaving like a lady. Be- 
sides the mate only one other 
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man was doing a job—the 
helmsman, and that his duty 
was almost a sinecure was 
evidenced by the fact that only 
occasionally did he twirl the 
wheel a spoke at a time, while 
the Kestrel’s bubbling, effer- 
vescent wake stretched away 
to the horizon in a frothing 
line which might have been 
drawn with the aid of a gigantic 
ruler, so straight was it. 

Angus Maclean, having super- 
intended that day’s issue of 
fresh water, joined the mate, 
and the two, who had become 
fast friends, were leaning over 
the teakwood rails of the mon- 
key poop. On the main hatch 
two of the apprentices lay on 
their backs, looking up lazily 
at the mastheads which gently 
swayed against the zenith ; 
the other two were reading. 
On the step of the galley door, 
on the lee side, sat the nigger 
cook, enlarging on the joys 
of Tiger Bay in Cardiff as a 
holiday resort to the steward, 
sailmaker, carpenter and boat- 
Swain, who were smoking on 
the spare spar which was lashed 
along the deck inside the bul- 
wark. Farther forward, on 
the forecastle-head, the able- 
seamen were congregated under 
the shadow of the foresail ; 
some were having a ‘sailor’s 
pleasure ’—turning out the con- 
tents of their sea-chests and 
airing their shore-going clothes ; 
others were yarning of other 
ships and of ports. With one 
exception every man in the 
ship was on deck enjoying the 


balmy breeze which sang 
through the newly tarred rig- 
2a 
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ging and filled the well-cut 
threadbare sails; the blue sky 
above and the bluer sea below ; 
the glitter of sunshine and flying 
spray. The exception was the 
captain, who was in his own 
state-room—poring over a 
chart, alone with his thoughts. 

To him the homeward pas- 
sage had been a drawn-out 
torture ; every mile the Kestrel 
sailed brought nearer the day 
when he must fulfil his hate- 
ful unwritten contract. He 
ate but little, and on many 
nights he never closed an eye. 
His face became white and 
drawn, set and worried; his 
eyes were sunken, and there 
were dark rings round them. 
The two mates, who liked 
him well, could see that some- 
thing was wrong, and they 
were anxious but powerless 
to interfere ; unless he actually 
took to his bunk, to have 
suggested to him that he was 
ill would have savoured of 
impertinence. 

Solitude was the very worst 
thing for him, yet, as is the 
way of the sea, he kept very 
much to himself, although 
occasionally in the second dog- 
watch, from six till eight in 
the evening, he would join 
the mate if it was that officer’s 
watch on deck and pace the 
poop with him. But he never 
did that without an effort. 
Sometimes he would spend 
minutes in his room bracing 
himself up for the ordeal of 
approaching his own officer, 
for if he had been sensitive 
ever since the loss of the 
Malacca he was, for a new and 
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dreadful reason, far more gengi. 
tive now. He was shy of 
everyone on board; he hardly 
dared look even an able-seaman 
in the face. Yet when eon. 
versation with the mate com. 
menced he knew real enjoy- 
ment ; after months of Poplar 
the officer’s cultured  yoic9 
was like divine music to 
his ears. 

To Angus Maclean his r- 
action was one of real undiluted 
fear. The mate was quite a 
good seaman, but Angus was a 
super one. ‘True, he had one 
advantage over his superiom— 
while neither of them had 
sailed in a wooden ship before 
he had never sailed in an iron 
one; but apart from that 
altogether he was by far the 
finest sailor in the ship. He 
was in fact a born sailor; 
every word and action pro- 
claimed it. Weston often 
shivered as he watched him; 
how, the captain thought miser- 
ably, could anyone possibly 
wreck a ship under the piercing 
eye of that incredibly efficient 
young officer ? 

Yet strangely enough it was 
to the second mate that he 
had turned on more than one 
occasion when, after hours of 
brooding in his darkened room, 
he suddenly felt his nerves go 
completely to pieces and feared 
for his reason. Like a scared 
rabbit he had bolted up the 
companionway and out on t 
the poop to listen to, and lean 
on, the rugged young officer 
whose outlook on life was 80 
solid and secure, whose attitude 
was at all times naturally 
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courageous and sane. Then 
soothed by half an hour of 
ordinary shipboard conversa- 
tion, a8 a frightened child is 
soothed by its mother, he 
sought his bunk and found 
in sleep. 

prodin once had Charles Wes- 
ton thought of going back on 
his promise to Mr Putman. 
The spell cast over him by the 
benevolent Mr Miles had been 
a lasting one, and ever at the 
back of his mind was the 
thought that no deed, however 
desperate, might be shirked if 
only it would save him from 
another sojourn in some awful 
lodgings such as those he had 
occupied in Poplar. 

The Kestrel lost the trades 
about latitude 27° north, then, 
after a spell of calms, picked 
up a strong westerly wind 
which—although it occasionally 
blew away some of her shoddy 
sails—swept her rapidly toward 
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the mouth of the English Chan- 
nel. She sighted Flores in the 
Azores, which gave her com- 
mander an excellent departure. 
Shortly afterwards she ran into 
foul weather, with frequent 
squalls of sleet, and during one 
of those Weston, taking ad- 
vantage of the mate being 
forward with his watch getting 
the anchors over and the cables 
shackled on, took the cover off 
the binnacle, ostensibly to wipe 
the glass top of the compass 
bowl. Then, standing in front 
of the helmsman so that that 
seaman could not possibly see 
what he was doing, he slipped 
a small magnet into the bin- 
nacle, and fixed it with its 
blue pole in such a position in 
relation to the north point of 
the compass needle that the 
Kestrel was actually heading 
two points to the south of the 
course she was steering by 
compass. 


vil. 


The wind freshened ; 
squalls became more frequent 


the 


and lasted longer; the sun 
never showed itself the follow- 
ing day, so no sights were 
obtained. At nightfall the Kes- 
irel was shortened down to five 
topsails and foresail, but even 
then, with the wind four points 
on the starboard quarter, she 
was sailing ten knots—rushing 
blindfold toward the land. 
Hers was a peculiar rig. 
Five topsails were all she had— 
double topsails on the fore 
and main, single on the mizzen. 


Perhaps her ultra-conservative 
original owner had allowed the 
fore and main masts to be 
fitted that way as a con- 
cession to modern methods and 
ideas, and squared his con- 
science by retaining the old- 
fashioned single topsail—an 
anachronism from the days of 
frigates and East Indiamen— 
on the mizzen. In any case it 
was a peculiar rig which, if it 
did not impair her beauty, at 
least made her conspicuous. 
Only one other vessel under the 
British flag was rigged that way. 
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At five o’clock next morn- 
ing, although the wind had 
freshened and the sleet had 
been replaced by snow, the 
Kestrel was still carrying all 
five topsails and _  foresail. 
Angus Maclean had the morning 
watch from four o’clock till 
eight, and the captain, who 
had been on deck nearly the 
whole night, went below shortly 
after five to try and snatch 
some sleep. He left orders to 
keep a sharp look-out—a quite 
unnecessary order as far as 
Angus was concerned—and to 
call him at once if anything 
was sighted, or in any case at 
daylight. 

At six o’clock on that bleak 
December morning there was 
no sign of daylight, nor would 
there be for another hour ; 
but it was the first day after 
the full moon, which, if not 
often visible, at least created 
an eerie light against which the 
sodden black sails were fan- 
tastically blurred, for snow 
tends to give mysterious shapes 
even to familiar objects. Quite 
a heavy sea was rolling up 
on the starboard quarter; the 
foaming crests of the waves 
curled viciously as they ran 
along the old ship’s sides level 
with the bulwarks, but she 
tossed her stern up jauntily 
as, reeling and pitching, she 
fled onward with almost dry 
decks. Looking aft the phos- 
phorescence of the wake 
gleamed weirdly, and the dim 
light of the binnacle reflected 
on the dripping oilskins of the 
toiling helmsman. 


The immediate object of the 
Kestrel’s questing headlong rush 
was the friendly gleam of the 
Bishop Rock light at the 
western end of the Scilly 
Islands, but the second mate 
was well aware that in such an 
atmosphere it would not show 
very far, for the swift granules 
of snow that passed before the 
vessel’s own side-lights threw 
back their red and green rays 
as if in mockery of their uselegs- 
ness. Maclean, in black oil- 
skin coat and thigh gum boots, 
paced the poop like a panther, 
then suddenly, just under the 
lee clew of the bellying foresail, 
he got a glimpse of a flashing 
light. He ran aft to the bin- 
nacle and got a bearing just 
in time, for the light blinked 
watchfully once or _ twice 
through the snow, then was 
blotted out. Here, however, 
was something to report, 80 
he went below to call the 
captain. 

He entered Weston’s state- 
room and turned up the swing- 
ing lamp which was burning 
dimly. Weston, fully clad, lay 
on a settee, his white face 
resting on a cushion. 

“T’ve sighted the light, sir, 
on an east-nor’-east bearing,” 
Maclean reported, “but it’s 
gone again. The weather's 
pretty thick, sir.” 

“ Right,” Weston replied, 
*T’ll come on deck.” 

On the poop the captain 
blinked for half a minute, then 
his eyes gradually got used to 
the darkness. 

“On an east-nor’-east bear- 
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ing, eh?” he said. “It is 
thick. She'll clear the islands 
as she stands, Mr Maclean, but 
I’m taking no risks. We'll 
pring her to the wind on the 
starboard tack and head-reach 
to the south-east until day- 
light.” 

Now if one looks at a map 
which shows the entrance to 
the English Channel one will 
at once see that, providing the 
light sighted was the one on 
the Bishop Rock, this move on 
Weston’s part was a perfectly 
sound and prudent one. By 
standing toward the south-east 
he would be getting plenty of 
sea-room, opening up the chan- 
nel, and placing the ship in a 
good position for resuming her 
homeward rush as soon as the 
weather cleared. Maclean, 
though loth to check his dar- 
ling’s rapid progress, saw the 
wisdom of it too. 

“Very good, sir,” he replied 
contentedly, then left the poop 
shouting ‘Lee fore brace ” as 
he went. 

The yards were braced for- 
ward on to the port backstays 
and the Kestrel brought care- 
fully up to the wind. With 
speed greatly diminished she 
staggered along on her new 
course. Before the captain 
went below again he gave the 
second mate orders to call him 
when it was broad daylight, or 
before that if the weather 
cleared. 

It was now getting on for 
seven o'clock. Although the 
Kestrel was not in any apparent 
danger Maclean’s vigilance was 
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as keen as ever. Daylight 
began to come in ; masts, spars, 
sails, deck planking, presently 
the jib-boom and headsails, came 
plainly into view; then the 
restricted horizon appeared and 
completed the grey vista. Sud- 
denly some sixth sense, which 
he seemed to possess when in 
charge of a vessel’s deck, told 
the second mate that all was 
not well. Restlessly he peered, 
sniffed and listened ; the snow- 
shrouded, foam-ridged sea re- 
fused to give up whatever 
secret it held. The ship, almost 
broadside on to the waves, 
wallowed along slowly, the drip- 
ping masts, ropes and blocks 
creaking weirdly as she 
laboured. Once Maclean 
thought he heard the beat of 
breakers away out on the lee 
bow, but none of the hands, 
when questioned, could say 
they also heard it. 
Irresolutely the second mate 
hung around the break of the 
poop, his eyes straining vainly 
through the driving snow-flakes 
to leeward. It was now broad 
daylight and time to call the 
captain, but Maclean felt that 
he dare not leave the deck at 
that moment. He had just 
summoned one of the appren- 
tices whom he could trust to 
take a message when an excited 
shout from the helmsman called 
his attention aft. There at 
last, almost right astern, was 
something tangible; a large 
island, rugged and uneven of 
outline and fringed with pre- 
cipitous rocky cliffs, was slowly 
emerging from the smother of 
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snow. Its appearance com- 
pletely perplexed the second 
mate. He had never previ- 
ously sighted the Scilly Islands, 
but from charts had gathered 
the impression that none of 
them were quite so large or 
lofty as this one. Perhaps, he 
thought, the Kestrel had passed 
them during the hours of dark- 
ness and this was the main- 
land somewhere round about 
Land’s End. It certainly 
looked more like that. Any- 
how, it was dead astern, and 
the ship, heading directly away 
from it, was safe. 

As he pondered, a lighthouse 
loomed up on the other side 
of the island—a tall circular 
tower with black and white 
horizontal bands. Beside it 
stood a flagstaff and a sema- 
phore station. Maclean had 
taken the trouble to turn up 
his ‘Brown’s Almanac’ the 
evening before and read a de- 
scription of the lighthouse on 
the Bishop Rock. Certainly 
this was not it, whatever it 
was. A moment later two 
madly fluttering wisps of blue 
and white rose slowly toward 
the signal yard of the flagstaff 
and blew out clear—an urgent 


signal. Before the top flag 
reached the yard-arm Maclean 
had got the telescope out of 
the companionway and read 
the hoist. He did not neeg 
to turn to the signal book; he 
had that particular hoist of 
by heart. The flags were J. D, 
of the international code, and 
the signal was— 

“You are standing into 
danger ! ” 

Two bounds took the second 
mate to the companionway. 

“Steward,” he roared down 
into the cabin, “ask the cap- 
tain to come on deck.” 

The Red Ensign, with the 
answering pennant beneath it, 
was quickly run up to the 
Kestrel’s peak ; then, while he 
waited for the captain, Maclean, 
fearful that the land would 
suddenly disappear behind the 
snow again, memorised every 
feature of it. It was, however, 
standing out more plainly than 
ever when Weston reached the 
poop. One glimpse of the 
lighthouse seemed to be enough 
for him. 

“Ushant !”’ he pronounced 
grimly. ‘‘ We are on a dead 
lee shore! Call all hands on 
deck.” 


vii. 


Ushant! If one again turns 
to the map the almost diaboli- 
cal ingenuity of Weston’s navi- 
gation will at once become 
apparent. If the light sighted 
by Maclean just after six o’clock 
had been Ushant instead of 
the Bishop—and flashing lights 


are often sufficiently alike to 
mislead a young officer straight 
in from sea who gets but 4 
brief glance of what he eX 
pects to see—the Kestrel, close- 
hauled on the starboard tack 
and head-reaching to the south- 
east, had got into a position 
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from which it was almost im- 
possible to escape. She was 
closing in on the French coast, 
and as her captain said was 
on a dead lee shore, for the 
wind was still blowing hard 
from the south-west. 

Really it was a situation the 
second mate could have saved 
her from and would have done 
if the light when first sighted 
had remained visible a few 
minutes longer. ‘Brown’s Al- 
manac’ had told him that the 
Bishop Rock flashed twice every 
fifteen seconds ; Ushant flashed 
every ten seconds. Yes! an- 
other minute or two of the light 
and the captain’s first plan for 
wrecking the Kestrel—he had 
several more up his sleeve— 
would have been nipped right 
in the bud. 

Weston’s ready recognition 
of the land did not surprise 
his officer, for Maclean was 
aware that the captain had 
spent a month in a weekly 
steamer running down to St 
Nazaire, and during that time 
he must have passed this way 
every few days. Moreover, the 
second mate—like everyone else 
on board—had other things to 
think of just then. The men 
of the watch below, bewildered 
and rather scared by the sudden 
summons, were tumbling out 
on deck. The mate, sleepily 
pulling on his oilskin coat, 
joined the captain and second 
mate on the poop, and imme- 
diately afterwards the island 
astern, as if satisfied with the 
warning it had given, dis- 
appeared again, completely 
blotted out by a thicker squall. 
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In two exciting minutes 
Weston explained the situation 
to his officers, and once again 
his seemingly complete know- 
ledge of the coast they were 
approaching failed to rouse 
Maclean’s suspicion. The tense 
atmosphere of the poop spread 
to the main-deck, where the 
men, following the gaze of their 
officers, were staring ahead and 
to leeward with fearful ex- 
pectant eyes. A dull booming, 
heard at last by all, sounded 
away off on the lee bow. As 
the Kestrel staggered forward 
it became louder and clearer. 
There was no mistaking the 
sound: it was the roaring of 
surf breaking on the base of 
cliffs, but the quickly succeed- 
ing squalls so enwrapped the 
immediate vicinity of the ship 
with snow that no man could 
see more than a cable-length’s 
distance. 

From out of the greyness to 
leeward there suddenly lurched 
in a flurry of spray a Breton 
fishing ketch. Her dripping 
brown mainsail was close-reefed. 
As she flew along close under 
the Kestrel’s stern all her hands, 
except the fisherman who held 
the tiller, rose a8 one man, 
shouting and _ gesticulating 
wildly. What they were try- 
ing to say the Kestrel’s officers 
could only guess; their ges- 
tures were only too plain; the 
ship must turn round at once 
and stand out to sea. The 
ketch disappeared into the murk 
astern. 

From the main-deck im- 
patient, anxious looks were now 
directed toward the poop. 
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There was not a soul aboard 
who did not understand that 
the ship was in immediate 
danger, and few who did not 
realise the extreme difficulty 
of extricating her. There were 
two ways of getting her round 
on the other tack so that she 
would be heading out to the 
open sea again with those 
roaring breakers astern—tack- 
ing and wearing ; both of them 
at the moment seemed to be 
impracticable. To wear round 
the vessel had to be run right 
off before the wind and then 
brought up to it again, this 
time with it blowing on the 
other side. Judging by the 
sound of the breakers there was 
’ no sea-room for that mancuvre. 
On the other hand, few on 
board imagined she would stay ; 
she would never come up head 
to wind and get round on to 
the other tack that way against 
the heavy swell that was rush- 
ing at her from seaward and 
thrusting her closer and closer 
to the beach with every scend. 
It is in a crisis such as this 
that men turn to a trusted 
leader—hoping and believing 
that he has some extra know- 
ledge denied to them in reserve. 
The men of the Kestrel seemed 
to be turning to their leader 
in vain. 

Whitefaced and motionless, 
appalled by the crisis he him- 
self had created, Weston stood 
on her poop wrestling with his 
own problems and inwardly 
cursing his luck. Somewhere 
behind that veil of snow to lee- 
ward was the target he had 
- been aiming at—a small shelv- 
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ing strip of beach, nestling 
among the rocks, on to which 
he would have run the Kegstra 
on the plea that as he could 
neither tack nor wear her he 
could at least save the live 


-0f the crew. Now he could 


not find it. He had hoped for 
thick weather—indeed it was 
essential for his purpose—but 
this blanket-like thickness had 
spoiled everything. He was 
face to face with the prob- 
ability that there would be 
great loss of life, and he had 
never bargained for that. He 
had bargained to lose the ship; 
well! but at the moment it 
appeared that if she went all 
hands would go with her. For 
himself he did not mind very 
much; death would really be 
@ very easy way out of all his 
troubles ; but the crew, and 
more especially the two fine 
young fellows who stood beside 
him. .. . At the very thought 
of it he broke into a cold 
sweat ; inert and spineless he 
gazed about him with unseeing 
eyes. 

In the meantime the mates 
eyed their apparently lethargic, 
broken captain with an im 
patience they could hardly con- 
ceal. Maclean, indeed, could 
have shaken him ; would have 
done so but for a strong sense 
of discipline. The men, who 
by this time had subconsciously 
drifted aft in a body and 
clustered round the break of 
the poop ready to jump to the 
first order, openly displayed 
their anxiety. Louder and 
louder roared the surf they 
were approaching. Heavens! 
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would the captain never open 
his mouth ? A strong fluttering 
of the weather leaches of the 
topsails, caused by the helms- 
man nervously trying to claw 
away from the danger on his 
own, seemed to break the spell, 
and Weston spoke at last. 

“My God!” he gasped 
weakly. ‘‘ There’s no room to 
wear and she’ll never stay.” 

“Aye will she,” Maclean 
replied sharply. 

The mate pointed to wind- 
ward. 

“Against that wind and 
sea?” he cried incredulously. 

“ Aye, against that wind and 
sea. Hell! I guess there’s no’ 
that much weight in the wind 
anyway.” 

“ Well,” said the quickened 
Weston with a great sigh of 
relief, “we can only try it. 
Ready about!” 

“ Ready about ! ’’ bawled the 

mate. 
“ Ready about !”’ The order 
passed from eager mouth to 
eager mouth down on the main- 
deck, and the hands rushed to 
their stations. 

With the call to action Wes- 
ton’s apparent lethargy van- 
ished. He crossed to windward 
and stood beside the helmsman. 

“Let her go off a point. 
Keep her clean full for stays,” 
he said quietly. 

Although this preliminary 
action meant edging the ship 
still nearer to the rocks it 
had to be done, for to commence 
the manewuvre without ample 
steerage-way meant foredoom- 
ing it to failure. Weston, look- 
ing along the deck, noted the 
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tense expectant faces all turned 
in his direction. The majority 
of the crew under Maclean 
were standing by the main and 
mizzen braces, and surely if the 
Kestrel could be saved those 
men, under their indomitable 
young leader, would do it; 
farther along the deck the 
nigger cook attended the fore- 
sheet ; on the forecastle-head 
the mate and boatswain stood 
by the head-sheets. The Kestrel 
rapidly gathered way. 

“Down helm! Hard down!” 
said Weston to the helmsman. 
“Lee oh!” he roared along 
the deck. 

The order flew along forward 
and came echoing back again. 
The cook let the fore-sheet 
rip; the mate and boatswain 
eased off the head-sheets and 
overhauled them. A lot of 
the side pressure was thus 
taken off the Kestrel’s canvas 
forward, assisting the rudder 
to force her more rapidly up 
into the wind. Up she came, 
defying the combers that rushed 
at her from seaward, striving 
to pay her head off again; 
up and still farther up, brushing 
aside one great wave with a 
superb gesture that went to 
Weston’s heart. All the sails 
were shaking; the way she 
had on her gradually dimin- 
ished, but still she kept swing- 
ing to windward, though more 
slowly ; before she had been 
heeling well over, now she was 
on an even keel. Her head 
reached within a point and a 
half of the wind’s eye; now 
was the time when, if the order 
were given, the yards on the 
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main and mizzen masts would 
swing of themselves. The order 
came. 

** Main tops’] haul ! ” 

Braces flew off the belaying 
pins—Maclean saw to that— 
and went rattling through the 
sheaves of their blocks. The 
great yards began to swing 
violently ; the canvas on them 
slatted and crashed ; the men, 
working and yelling like demons, 
hauled in the slack of the braces 
on the other side; it was a 
wild scene. In a little over a 
minute and a half the main 
and mizzen yards were hard 
against the starboard back- 
stays and held there all ready 
for the Kestrel filling on the 
port tack. 

Now she was nearly head to 
wind and sea with all the way 
off her; now was the critical 
time ; would she continue to 
come round, or miss stays, fall 
off again, and drift helplessly 
on to the rocks ? Only Weston, 
looking aft, saw the cliffs less 
than a quarter of a mile away 
looming for 2 moment menac- 
ingly through the snow. The 
Kestrel never hesitated. Now 
the sails on the fore were flat 
aback while the others shivered ; 
gradually the pressure on them 
forced her head off in the right 
direction. Slowly at first, more 
rapidly afterwards, it swung 


away from the wind, the jib- 
boom leading ; before long the 
sails on the main and mizzep 
had filled. 

“Fore bowline! let go and 
haul!” Weston roared. 

All hands were now at the 
fore braces, and the fore yards 
started to come round algo, 
The Kestrel heeled over again, 
gathered headway, and in con- 
sequence paid off still more 
rapidly. The helm had to be 
eased, then shifted, to meet 
her; she was round on the 
other tack with the danger 
astern—standing out to the 
open sea once more ; the appa- 
rently impossible had been ac- 
complished. 

The braces were coiled down 
clear for running and all slack 
ropes hauled taut fore and aft, 
then the watch below was dis- 
missed. Cheerful faces were 
everywhere ; there was no in- 
trospection, for it was break- 
fast-time ; they did not hold 
post-mortems at sea in those 
days—a miss was as good as 
@ mile. 

“Man ! ” cried the delighted 
Maclean to the mate as they 
came along the deck together, 
“did ever ye see the like! 
Isn’t she a darling? Now 
she’ll weather Ushant on this 
tack as easy as a racilg 
cutter.” 


IX. 


For once in a way Maclean 
was wrong, but then he could 
hardly be expected to know 
all about the local conditions 


on that outlying part of the 
Breton coast. Weston did; 
he had been studying tide- 
tables, sailing directions and 
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charts for weeks, and he smiled 
grimly when he overheard the 
second mate’sremark. Weather 
Ushant ! Even now the young 
flood-tide was setting in to the 
dangerous rock-studded From- 
veur Passage across the en- 
trance to which they were then 
standing, and the Kestrel, with 
its inexorable pressure against 
her port beam, could no more 
weather Ushant than she could 
rise out of the water and fly 
over the top of it. 

Although it was after eight 
o’clock Maclean never thought 
of going below; instead he 


stood on the poop in the falling 
snow with the captain and mate, 
wondering vaguely why the 
former was so anxious. And 
Weston was thoroughly anxious, 
for his intention had com- 
pletely changed. He was now 


all out to save the Kestrel. 
Two things had conspired to 
bring this about. The first was 
the fright he received when he 
realised that the wrecking of 
her would result in loss of life ; 
the second—perhaps the most 
important, or at any rate the 
one that was uppermost in his 
mind at the moment—was the 
superb gesture she had made 
while coming up into the wind. 
The conviction flashed to his 
mind then that never had he 
seen such a ship—he doubted 
if ever there had been another 
such ship—and no act of his 
would destroy her. Never! It 
would be like murdering a 
Sweetheart, a favourite horse 
or a pet dog. He turned to 
his officers. 

“The only chance now—and 
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it’s rather a poor one—is to 
try and run through the From- 
veur Passage between Ushant 
and the mainland,’ he said 
calmly. 

Surprise and consternation 
were simultaneously depicted 
on the faces of his companions, 
for they had thought that all 
was now well. 

“But, sir, she'll weather 
Ushant on this tack easily,” 
Maclean blurted out. 

“Never, Mr Maclean,” said 
Weston. “The flood-tide is 
running in like a sluice. At 
the moment the south-east end 
of the island must be right 
ahead, and lying off it is a 
perfect welter of rocks and 
reefs. No, Fromveur is our 
only chance.” 

“Do big ships ever use 
that passage, sir? ’’ the mate 
queried doubtfully. 

“ Never, and the sailing direc- 
tions warn them not to... 
Bute” 

Weston shrugged his shoul- 
ders and extended his hands, 
palms uppermost, with an ex- 
pressive and almost despairing 
gesture. A wild wailing shriek 
suddenly bored through the 
snow-laden atmosphere ahead, 
and echoed weirdly through the 
rigging. 

“The fog siren on Creac’h 
Point !”’ cried Weston. ‘“ You 
see? Keep a good look-out,” 
he continued, “and I'll go 
below, prick off her position 
on the chart as near as I can 
get to it and lay off the course.” 

He reached his state-room, 
reflecting that much had hap- 
pened since he left it a little 
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over an hour before, and got 
out the chart, the main features 
of which he had studied until 
they were framed in his brain 
like a mental picture. For a 
few seconds he looked almost 
with regret at the small shelving 
beach where he had hoped the 
Kestrel would at that moment 
be lying—a total wreck; then 
he thanked God she was not. 
With his dividers he measured 
the estimated distance the ship 
had run since she tacked, then 
pencilled a neat cross on the 
chart. He laid the edge of the 
parallel rulers to the cross and 
drew a line clear through the 
narrow channel. Then he slid 
the rulers up to the centre of 
the nearest magnetic compass 
card on the chart and read off 
the course. A puzzled frown 
came over his face; he had to 
estimate what deviation to 
allow to counteract the effect 
of that cursed magnet which 
still reposed in the binnacle. 
Unhurried, although he knew 
his real place was on the poop, 
he worked; the hand that 
moved dividers and rulers never 
shook ; his brain seemed to be 
packed in ice. He returned to 
the deck. 

“Call all hands out again 
and lay the yards dead square,” 
he said to the mate. ‘Mr 
Maclean, when that is done, 
nip up on to the fore upper top- 
sail- yard and try and see 
something.” 

The hands tumbled out of 
the forecastle again and manned 
the braces; the yards, from 
their positions as nearly fore 
and aft as they could be got, 


moved round till they were at 
right angles with the line of 
the keel. The helm was put 
hard up; and the Kestrel swung 
off before the wind. nee 
more she came on an even keel 
and, a8 the wind drew behind 
her, she gathered speed rapidly 
and shot forward like 4 
frightened stag straight for the 
invisible rock-strewn channel, 
Thicker than ever came the 
snow—shrouding masts, yards 
and deck. 

The fact that the second mate 
had been ordered aloft, and 
the strained anxious faces of 
the captain and mate as they 
peered ahead, warned the crew 
that the sbip was again in 
danger. Every man constituted 
himself a look-out, and a deep 
hush, broken only by various 
creakings and the swish of the 
towering, breaking seas racing 
up astern, pervaded the deck. 
From the fore upper topsail- 
yard there came a stentorian 
hail— 

“Rocks fine on the star- 
board bow! Starboard two 
points !”’ 

A confident order and one 
to be obeyed instantly ! 

“Starboard two points,” 
Weston said quietly to the man 
at the wheel. 

Again to the straining ear 
of all there came the sound of 
breakers. Awe-struck expres- 
sions passed from lip to lip 
as man after man saw the 
rocks emerge from the almost 
opacous whiteness on the stat- 
board bow and come flashing 
past the beam. The sea out 
there was a tortured mass of 
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seething foam, through which 
appeared many black jagged 

innacles. Over each of those 
waves broke in spouting thun- 
dering cataracts, and when they 
receded they brought to view 
long brown strands of sea- 
weed which floated from the 
pases of the rocks. Not much 
chance if the ship broke up 
there! A cold desolate death, 
though mercifully a swift one ! 
Then the bodies washing about 
amongst the rubbery strands, 
or dashed, broken and muti- 
lated, on to the summits of the 
pinnacles! The more imagina- 
tive among the crew, cold and 
up to their ankles in snow, 
shuddered. 

On the Kestrel sped, and 
surely sailing vessel never 
moved more swiftly. The 
spring flood-tide attained a 
speed of nine knots through 
that narrow channel ; the ship 
was sailing a good eleven 
through the water; the rocks 
were rushing by at a speed 
of something like twenty knots. 
In less than two minutes from 
the time they were sighted they 
had vanished into the snow 
astern and the sea was clear 
again. Men prayed it would 
remain so. 

“Those should be the rocks 
off Loedoc. We are a bit to 
the south’ard but she’ll go 
clear now,” said Weston con- 
fidently. 

“And if they aren’t the 
rocks off Loedoc?” the mate 
cried shakily. His nerves 
seemed to be giving under the 
strain. 

“Tf they aren’t then God 


help us,” 
solemnly. 

Onward in a series of frantic 
swoops the Kestrel flew, her 
commander’s spirits rising with 
every minute that passed with- 
out incident. The air began 
to clear to the north, and 
presently they could see well 
over a mile in that direction. 
Another hail from the topsail- 
yard caused both the captain 
and mate to jump nervously. 

“Land four points on the 
port bow, sir!” the second 
mate roared. 

Weston and the mate crossed 
to the port side of the poop, 
and before long they saw stand- 
ing out boldly a high headland 
with open sea beyond ; it was 
the east end of Ushant Island. 
The- captain ran to the compass 
and took a bearing of it. 

“By God, we’re clear!” he 
shouted. 

The mate gripped his hand 
and gasped out congratulations 
with a voice in which there 
seemed to be the suspicion of 
a sob. The second mate came 
down from aloft, and Weston 
went below to lay off a course 
for Start Point on the other 
side of the English Channel. 
The hand that moved the 
dividers and rulers was shaking 
now; Charles Weston felt the 
reaction badly. 

“Tl have a drop of brandy 
to steady my nerves,” he 
muttered. 

He unlocked a small cupboard 
which was screwed against the 
after bulkhead and revealed 
an unopened bottle of brandy. 
He looked at it for a moment, 


Weston replied 
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then fiercely snapped the door 
of the cupboard to, locked it, 
and put the key in his pocket. 
Again he turned his attention 
to the chart and finished his 
work on it. Three minutes 
afterwards he was back on the 
poop. The ship’s course having 
been altered and the yards 
trimmed, he turned to the 
mate. 

“ All right, let the watch go 
below,” he said, “and you two 
go down and have some break- 
fast. Till keep a look-out up 
here until you’ve finished.” 

As soon as the mates were 
out of the way he again dis- 
covered that the glass cover 
of the compass bowl required 
to be wiped. He took off the 
binnacle cover and extracted 
the magnet. The compass card 
spun wildly for a moment, then 
settled down ; again the Kestrel 
was steering a magnetic course 
and being properly navigated. 
Weston walked to the ship’s 
side, withdrew the key of the 
cupboard from his pocket, then 
quietly dropped it and the 
magnet into the sea. 

The weather partially cleared. 
That evening as he walked the 
poop the captain became con- 
scious of a sense of power and 


“The best news we can hope 
for now is that she has gone 
and all hands with her,” said 
dear old Mr Miles. 

“Well, you know, I have 
rather a sneaking regard for 
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self-confidence very different 
from the vacillating neryons 
mood in which, since the log 
of the Malacca, he had faced 
the future. His placing of the 
Kestrel into the dangerous posi- 
tion she was in that morning 
without exciting the suspicions 
of any person on board had 
been a wonderful feat of skilful 
navigation ; his subsequent ex- 
trication of her from that posi- 
tion had been an even more 
marvellous display of nerve 
andseamanship. He had proved 
himself to himself. Without 
doubt he was once again a sea- 
man and a man; he almost 
felt himself the equal of Angus 
Maclean. As for the ship! 
She might not yet be quite 
safe—no sailing vessel running 
up the English Channel in 
thick weather could be—buit if 
anything happened to her now 
it would be due to an act of 
God, not to any foul action on 
his part. A lustral tide of hope 
and strength swept all regrets 
from his mind. 

Toward midnight the wind 
veered round to the north-west ; 
the weather cleared and the 
stars came out; the Kesirel, 
no longer blindfolded, sailed 
steadily up-Channel. 


that strapping young second 
mate,” Mr Putman replied 
doubtfully. 

“To hell with your strapping 
young second mate ! ” Mr Miles 
snapped irritably. He seemed 
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to have a touch of liver that 
“Dead men tell no 
tales.” 

“JT daresay you are right,” 
Mr Putman said soothingly. 

“Of course I’m right,” Mr 
Miles snarled. 

The two partners again sat 
in Mr Miles’s private office. 
On a desk in front of them lay 
a copy of that day’s ‘ Shipping 
Gazette,’ and one of its para- 
graphs had inspired the above 
conversation. 

“Creac’h Point Lighthouse, 
Ushant, reports that shortly 
after daybreak yesterday a 
black-painted full-rigged ship 
which displayed British colours 
was sighted in a position of 
great danger. She was close- 
hauled on the starboard tack, 
standing toward Point St Mat- 
thieu. A warning signal was 
hoisted on the flagstaff here, 
which was acknowledged, and 
shortly afterwards the vessel 
disappeared in a snow squall. 
She has not been seen from the 
lighthouse since, and it is prac- 
tically certain she has gone on 
the rocks and become a total 
wreck. The skipper of a fish- 
ing boat which managed to 
enter Lampaul Bay shortly 
afterwards states that he saw 
the ship only half a mile off 
the rocks, which were dead to 
leeward. It was then blowing 
hard from the south-west, with 
thick snow, and there was a 
heavy sea running. 

“The ship, a wooden one, 
had double topsails on the fore 
and main, and a single topsail 
on the mizzen.”’ 


“That seems to be pretty 
definite,” said Mr Miles, in 
reference to the paragraph. “I 
suppose there can be no doubt 
about it being the Kestrel.” 

“None. There’s only one 
other ship that I know of 
rigged like that—the City of 
Hankow—and I took the trouble 
to look her up in Lloyd’s List. 
She is away in the Pacific— 
bound from Shanghai to ’Frisco; 
besides, she has painted ports.” 

“H’m! That fellow Weston 
must be a damned smart navi- 
gator,” said Mr Miles. “It’s a 
pity we can’t make further use 
of him, but... no, it would be 
too risky.” 

“He must be a clever navi- 
gator,” Mr Putman assented. 
“Now the question arises as 
to what we will do with him 
in the regrettable event of his 
turning up here safe and 
sound.” 

“Do with him!” Mr Miles 
snorted. “Sack him on the 
spot! We owe it to our reputa- 
tion in the city to dismiss at 
once a man who has lost one 
of our ships, especially as he 
had only just got his certificate 
back after losing his last ship. 
As a matter of fact it will 
probably be suspended again 
—or cancelled for good this 
time.” 

** Let’s hope so. And when 
he claims his thousand pounds 
reward ? ” 

A sardonic smile came over 
Mr Miles’s placid benevolent 
face and into his candid blue 
eyes there came a cunning leer. 

*“T’'ll leave you to deal with 
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him, of course. I’m not so 
young as I was,” Mr Miles 
said mockingly. “But if I 
were you I would suggest to 
him that he was attempting 
blackmail. I would tell him 
to sit down while the clerk 
fetched a policeman to whom 
he could repeat his story and 
admit he had thrown the ship 
away. That'll fix him—if I 
am any judge of character.” 

“I believe it will. I don’t 
think the fellow has any guts,” 
Mr Putman agreed with a grin. 
He tapped the desk nervously. 
“I wonder when we will get 
some really authentic news,” 
he continued. ‘ Hang it, this 
is a bit of a strain. There’s a 
lot of money depending on the 
next item of information about 
the Kestrel.” 

There was a knock at the 
door. 

“Come in,” 
roared. 

The junior clerk entered with 
a telegram, which he obsequ- 
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iously handed to the senior 
ner. 

“Ha! that may be what we 
are waiting for,” Mr Putman 
suggested eagerly, after the 
clerk left the room. 

It was, but it had a strange 
effect on Mr Miles, for the 
junior partner, anxiously watch- 
ing his companion’s face, saw 
it become distorted with pas- 
sion, while from the saintly 
lips there flowed a stream of 
horrible oaths. 

*What’s the matter?” Mr 
Putman asked faintly. 

“Matter ! Damon it, read the 
blasted thing,’’ Mr Miles roared 
as he slammed the telegram on 
the desk. 

Mr Putman picked it up, 
read it and continued to read 
it with staring eyes. His face 
had turned grey. Let us glance 
over his shoulder. 

“St Catherine’s Point, I. of 
W., 9th December. 8.35 AM, 
ship Kestrel passed east and 
signalled all well.” 








PEKING JUNK. 


BY G. E. HUBBARD. 


Tae joy of a ‘curio-prowl ’ 
in the Peking junk-shops is 
twofold. There is the sporting 
chance of a ‘find ’—not that 
the eagle eye of the pukka 
eurio-dealer misses much when 
he makes his periodical rounds 
of the junk-shops to comb out 
the valuable bits; still, the 
chance is there, and you occa- 
sionally turn up a trump, as 
I shall presently show. The 
other joy is of a _ subtler 
kind, and needs some explana- 
tion. 

Peking in the last generation 
or so has seen catastrophic 
changes. A whole world has 


during that time passed out 
of existence. In the first place, 
the fall of the dynasty carried 
with it the collapse of the 


entire imperial system, and 
whole sections of people belong- 
ing to the old régime—Manchu 
nobles, mandarins, palace offi- 
cials, eunuchs and bannermen 
—have disappeared from the 
scene or are rapidly disappear- 
ing. Then, at the same time, 
there has been a ‘cultural’ 
revolution among the whole 
of the upper classes. The 
adoption of Western ideas has 
upset the old traditions, and 
habits of life have been entirely 
altered. Manners, customs, 
conventions, equipment and 
dress have gone by the board, 
and a very large part of Chinese 
life of a quarter-century ago 


is now as dead as the age of 
the Cesars. 

It was a very fascinating 
world—that world of the ‘ old- 
style’ scholar, official and sol- 
dier which has thus sunk below 
the horizon, and there is noth- 
ing more attractive—to those 
who care for such things—than 
to reconstruct its features from 
the wreckage which still sur- 
vives. Theregular curio-dealers 
get, of course, most of the 
things of value; but the com- 
mon or garden stuff drifts into 
the junk-shops, and it is there 
that you find the flotsam and 
jetsam of everyday life that 
bring one into personal touch 
with the old Peking—so dif- 
ferent, with its spirit of cul- 
tured leisure, from our own age 
of unrest. 

If you share the liking for 
hunting these ghosts of the 
past, let me take you along on 
a ‘ jaunt.’ 

We first have to choose our 
hunting-ground, and here we 
are faced with an embarras-de- 
richesse. Peking is full of junk- 
shops. They are scattered over 
both of the cities, ‘ Tartar ’ and 
‘Chinese,’ either collected in 
groups along the great thorough- 
fares—and especially near the 
gates—or else tucked away in 
the maze of hutungs and little 
‘thieves’ markets’ which fill 
the vast quadrilaterals enclosed 
by the main streets. Take a 
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few of our favourite haunts. 
There are the shops up by the 
An Ting Mén (mén, by the 
way, means ‘gate’) in the 
north wall of the city; there 
is the colony round the Drum 
Tower, a group down ‘ Furni- 
ture Street,’ another in ‘Pig 
Street,’ and a very flourishing 
collection near the ‘ Bridge of 
Heaven,’ a mile down the 
‘Ch’ien Mén Wai.’ They all 
have their special attractions, 
but I think we will choose the 
last for the sake, if nothing 
else, of the fun of getting there. 

We leave the Legation Quar- 
ter, still—but for how much 
longer ?—the home of the diplo- 
mats and a foreign controlled 
enclave, pass the barracks of 
the American Legation Guard, 
and, turning at right angles, 
come face to face with the 
Ch’ien Mén. The Ch’ien Mén 
is the central one of the three 
gates in the wall which divides 
the ‘ Tartar ’ from the ‘ Chinese’ 
city, and is called ‘the Front 
Gate’ because it faces directly 
on to the main entrance of the 
Forbidden City. Through it 
the emperors passed on their 
way to the Temple of Heaven. 
It is something more than a 
gate, being, in fact, a series of 
five tunnels piercing the thick- 
ness of the huge 40-foot wall, 
with a large three-decker pav- 
ilion roofed with green tiles 
towering above the middle one 
of the five. The central pas- 


sage was, in imperial days, 
reserved for the emperor’s use, 
and our road leads through 
ene of the outermost. On the 
farther side we come out on a 


wide open space, in the centre 
of which stands, huge and 
derelict, the old barbican, be- 
reft of its curtain walls, which 
were demolished some year 
ago to make room for traffic, 
Then comes the bridge over 
the moat, its roadway split by 
rows of posts and chains into 
five parallel strips, of which 
the centre one, like the centre 
arch of the gate, was reserved 
for the Son of Heaven. At 
the other end of the bridge we 
find ourselves at the head of 
the Ch’ien Mén Wai. 

Here we stand on the very 
axis of Peking, the world’s 
geometrical marvel in the mat- 
ter of town planning. Ahead 
of us, in a perfectly straight 
line for two and a half miles, 
stretches the Ch’ien Mén Wai, 
tapering away in the distance 
to a thin white thread and 
disappearing at last into the 
dark shape of the Yung Ting 
Gate, which leads out into the 
country. To east and west of 
the gate you catch a glimpse 
of the ragged line of the city 
wall which surrounds the whole 
of Peking. 

If we turn our backs on this 
view we look down a vista of 
archways—those of the barbi- 
can, the Ch’ien Mén itself and 
the vermilion gateway of the 
‘Imperial City ’"—to the tower- 
ing mass of the Wu Mén, the 
main entrance to the Forbidden 
City. If our eyes could pierce 
its timbers, they would carTy 
across the endless chain of 
courtyards that compose the 
Imperial Palace, through the 
throne-room itself and out at 
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the north gate, to come finally 
to rest on the centre peak of 
the ‘Coal Hill,’ which stands 
at the back of the palace to 
sereen it against the evil spirits 
from the north. So, standing 
here on the bridge, we are half- 
way on a bee-line nearly five 
miles long from the southern 
gate to the Coal Hill, which in 
its course bisects most of 
Peking. 

The Ch’ien Mén Wai, which 
we now have to descend, is the 
most famous street of Peking, 
for down it the emperor went 
for the great annual event, the 
winter solstice sacrifice on the 
Altar of Heaven. Since then 
much has changed, but much 
remains the same. There are 
certain new importations— 
trams, motors and bicycles— 
but the old-fashioned traffic 
still holds its own, and as soon 
a8 we come to a cross-road we 
find the way blocked by a train 
of camels, linked nose to tail, 
plodding off to the Western 
Hills to fetch coal and lime, as 
they have done for centuries 
past. The bulk of the traffic, 
too, is still the same as it was 
in the old days—tandem mule- 
carts, Chinese wheel-barrows 
and pole-coolies carrying bas- 
kets, bringing in country pro- 
duce from the market garden 
region, which lies south of 
Peking. 

The shops on each side of 
the road are single or two- 
storied, heavy with balconies 
and bright with scrolls and 
banners, or with their modern 
substitutes, enormous brass 
plates bearing their ‘hong’ 


names. The modern ones are 
faced with stucco moulded in 
jazz designs like a ‘ home-side’ 
cinema palace, some of them 
blossoming forth with a row 
of fantastic beasts—dragons, 
lions and pheenixes—along the 
edge of the roof. Farther down 
the street we escape these ex- 
amples of modern ‘culture’ 
and come to the good old- 
fashioned style of shop built 
entirely of wood. Some rare 
specimens remain of the fam- 
ous Peking shop-fronts of gilded 
wood-carving, the upper por- 
tion from lintel to roof an 
intricate mass of carving of 
inconceivable delicacy and great 
beauty of design. They re- 
mind one of rood-screens in 
Gothic churches at home, and 
ravaged though they are by 
Peking duststorms, which blunt 
the carving and fill every nook 
and cranny with a thick layer 
of dust from the Gobi desert, 
will bear comparison with the 
workmanship of our medixval 
craftsmen. 

Along the pavement you will 
have seen an unbroken chain 
of stalls and kerb-vendors. The 
former sell sweetmeats and fruit 
(at this time of year chiefly 
golden persimmons), the latter 
anything from cheap foreign 
watches to empty Eno bottles. 
The second-hand clothes dealers 
have a pitch to themselves. 
You hear them from far, for 
it is the peculiar local custom 
for the seller of ‘ole clo’’ to 
chant at the top of his voice 
all the time he is selling. He 
stands by a pile of goods on 
the pavement, picks up each 
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garment in turn, holds it up 
for inspection and sings a line 
of his song. He extemporises 
as he goes along, and a typical 
bit of song, roughly translated, 
may go something like this :— 


** Here’s an almost new robe—a dollar 

and fifty cents ; 

Here’s a fur-lined coat without 
blemish or rents ; 

Here’s a lady’s coat with velvet 
collar and sash ; 

Here’s a bit of brocade going for 
eighty cash.” 


And so it goes all up and down 
the line in a confused and 
deafening din. Only one thing 
will stem the vendor’s flow of 
music: pick up a garment 
from his heap and he will cut 
it short at once to turn and 
bargain with you. 

Nearer our destination we 
see that the Ch’ien Mén Wai 
has changed its character 
greatly. At its aristocratic 
(Tartar City) end we passed 
the money-exchanges, expen- 
sive grocery shops, ‘touristy ’ 
curio-stores and suchlike luxury 
establishments; then, in de- 
scending scale, came _ brass 
and copper beaters (more than 
rivals in the matter of noise 
to the old clothes vendors !), 
second - hand actors’ shops— 
very resplendent with tinsel- 
embroidered coats and spark- 
ling head - dresses —rope and 
grain -chandlers, tin lantern 
sellers and sellers of paper 
sycee and ‘cash’ for burning 
at funerals. Now we have 
come to a point where the 
shops begin to tail off and 
nothing remains but a desul- 
tory row of booths. These 
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Straggle on as far as the 
Heavenly Bridge (an unimpos- 
ing structure Spanning 4 
noisome sewer !), beyond which 
point there is open country 
down to the Yung Ting gate 
and away to the east and west 
up to the walls of the vast 
twin enclosures containing the 
Temples of Heaven and Agri- 
culture. It is among the last 
of these booths that we come 
on the junk-shops. 

The owner of one, an old 
friend named Ma, is safe to 
be found sitting outside his 
shop. Like most of the Ma’s, 
he is a@ Mohammedan. He 
trades, among other things, in 
rugs from Kansu, the Moham- 
medan province far away in 
the west, and saddle-cloths from 
Paot’ou and Ningsia, and he 
spends a large part of his life 
seated on a pile of his rugs on 
a trestle bench jutting out into 
the street. He ch’ings us to 
come inside with a “ Lao mei 
chien, lao mei chien ”—“ It’s a 
long time since we saw each 
other ” (probably a fortnight 
at most, but, of course, the old 
rascal would like to see ws 
oftener !). 

“Well, Ma, how’s business 
these days ? ”’ 

“Bad,” says Ma; “there's 
too much trouble about. No 
one has money and no one 
comes to buy. I haven't seen 
a foreign customer since you 
were here last. Come and 
‘look see.’ My things are dirt 
cheap, mai-yo-fatze—what can 
one do? I’ve no money even 
to buy rice.” 

His jolly bearded face and 
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the comfortable bulge in the 
middle of his long blue coat 
hardly betoken starvation, but 
he is anxious to do business, 
so let us look round at what he 
has to offer. His shop is open 
to thestreet—a sort of Aladdin’s 
eave running back into dim 
recesses behind. The entrance 
is fringed with bridles and bits 
of harness, ornamented and 
sewn over with bells, hanging 
from nails above (Ma’s pawn- 
proking clientéle largely con- 
sists of Mohammedan carters 
and muleteers), while a pile of 
saddles and saddle-cloths is 
stacked on the floor below. 
And here already we are among 
some notable relics of the old 
life of Peking. 

Before the days of motors, 
the haut monde, including the 
foreign Ministers Plenipoten- 
tiary, rode in ‘ Peking carts.’ 
The ordinary cart of that type 
is a prodigiously solid, spring- 
less, two-wheeled affair of origin 
immemorial and a ‘radius of 
distribution ’ which includes the 
whole of North China. The 
aristocratic type, a sort of 
édition de luxe, has now become 
obsolete. It was made of the 
choicest woods, highly var- 
nished and heavily studded with 
brass, and was drawn by a 
Shantung mule — magnificent 
white beasts running to 16 
hands and worth many hun- 
dreds of dollars. The harness 
was equally fine—traces of 
whitened leather two or three 
Inches wide and saddles of 
ymg mu, like ebony for hard- 
ness, handsomely carved and 
often inlaid with ivory and 
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mother - of - pearl. Hooded, 
cushioned and curtained with 
silk, they made a very fine 
show as they went through the 
streets of Peking with man- 
darins or their ladies sitting 
cross-legged inside. (Foreign 
diplomats, by the way, with 
inflexible knee-joints, had to 
have wells specially added.) 
They are nowadays never seen, 
but beautiful specimens of the 
saddles drift into the junk- 
shops, and are often sold for a 
song. 

The old-style stirrups are 
another drug on the market. 
They are made of steel or brass 
with a solid circular tread, and 
weigh a pound or two. The 
best have inlay work—dama- 
scene or enamel cloisonné. They 
are not to be recommended for 
use with your China pony when 
you ride in the paper-hunt, but 
they make excellent ash-trays ! 

Up to and even after the 
Boxer Rebellion, the Chinese 
Army used bows and arrows 
as well as swords and pikes 
and other weapons of medizval 
warfare—pretty effectively, too, 
as our troops found to their 
cost in the fiasco at Taku in 
1859. It need not surprise us, 
then, to find Ma’s walls hung 
with swords, spears, quivers 
and suchlike lethal equipment. 
(For bows you must go to 
Bow-and-Arrow Lane in an- 
other part of Peking, where 
they have a regular market. 
Certain fur-hunting Mongolian 
tribes still use them regularly.) 
The swords, a8 you see, are 
handsome weapons in hand- 
some shagreen sheaths. $2 will 
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buy one, as I once found when 
I had to meet an urgent demand 
‘from my country cottage k’an- 
fangti for a means of defence 
against wandering robbers ! He 
was, I may add, delighted with 
its possession. Talking of 
swords, by the way, it was in 
one of these Ch’ien Mén Wai 
shops that a friend of mine 
found not long ago a foreign 
sword which showed by its 
inscription that it was a 
presentation from Bernadotte 
to one of his generals. 

Ma’s neighbour, I may men- 
tion, has had for many years 
an intriguing-looking object of 
gilded embossed leather, shaped 
like a sabretache, hanging up 
in his shop. Only the other 
day I asked him what it was. 
His answer was, “A bit of 
elephant trapping.” I thought 
my Chinese was at fault and 
that I had misunderstood him, 
until he reminded me of the 
imperial elephant stable which 
stood on part of the site of the 
present British Legation. As 
the old travel records tell us, 
the emperor’s elephants (tribute 
from his southern dependencies) 
played a prominent part on 
ceremonial occasions. In a 
series of pictures of court life 
in Ch’ien Lung’s reign, now on 
view in the Palace Museum, I 
have, as a matter of fact, seen 
elephants portrayed with very 
similar trappings—the great 
beasts being either harnessed 
to carts, curious tower-shaped 
things draped in yellow silk and 
topped with an umbrella—or 
simply processing along with 
miniature stupas fixed upright 


on their backs. These hefty 
accessories to the emperor's 
state slowly died out, and ag 
it is probably thirty or forty 
years since the last elephant 
died, I may have chanced on 
the last memento of their race, 
$30 is the dealer’s price if 
anyone wants to have it ! 

To return to friend Ma, let 
us see what he has got tucked 
at the back of his shop. The 
place is in semi-darkness, lit 
only from the street, without 
even the feeble addition of the 
little lamp in front of the house- 
god which flickers in the shops 
of Buddhist or Taoist per- 
suasion. Long __ blackwood 
tables are ranged along the 
walls, and the wares spread 
on these, hung on pegs, or 
stacked on the floor. A shallow 
glass-lidded case contains the 
smaller, more delicate, things, 
and these we will look at first. 

The case contains a typical 
‘junk’ collection. There are 
a number of heavy jadite and 
agate rings about an inch high 
and over one-eighth inch thick, 
which will probably puzzle you. 
They are archers’ thumb-rings, 
a protection against the back- 
lash of the string. You can 
pick them up by the hundred, 
though you will have to pay 
a price for the better carved 
ones. Their enormous quantity 
is explained by the fact that 
in the old régime archery was 
—as with us in the days of 
chivalry—an integral part of 
a gentleman’s education, and 
an archery test was one of the 
subjects in the scholars’ ex- 
aminations. Shooting was done 
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under very meticulous rules 
and conventions, correctness of 
posture being counted just as 
important as marksmanship. 
The archers shot at short ranges, 
put exceedingly accurately, the 
feat of putting an arrow through 
a thumb-ring at twenty paces 
being reckoned nothing extraor- 
dinary. Unlike the sword and 
lance exercises which are being 
revived under Kuomintang aus- 
pices, Chinese archery is, alas ! 
almost extinct. 

Mandarins’ hat buttons— 
little globes of ruby, crystal, 
sapphire, porcelain, gold, jade, 
coral, or lapis lazuli, transfixed 
on gilt stalks which screw into 
the hat—have become, of course, 
entirely obsolete, and Ma’s glass 
case is sure to contain a few. 
With a little searching here and 
around we shall have no diffi- 
culty in collecting a whole set. 
There were nine classes of man- 
darins each with its own button, 
varying from the ruby button 
of the first class to the engraved 
gold of the lowest. Other bits 
of discarded dress and equip- 
ment out of mandarin homes 
probably lie with the buttons : 
dragon-embossed belt-clasps in 
stone, ivory, or gilt ; bead and 
coral necklaces; p’utzes (the 
embroidered squares also de- 
noting rank, worn like a phylac- 
tery on the front of the robe) ; 
chitelaines of flower-embroid- 
ered silk comprising purse, spec- 
tacle case, snuff-bottle and fan- 
sheath; portable __ silver- 
mounted chop-sticks ; and, last 
of all, the peacock feathers 
Which used to be worn at a 
rakish slope from the back of 
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the head by those whom the 
emperor delighted to honour. 

Of things in the ‘ladies’ 
department,’ the exquisite sets 
of inlaid ivory combs are sure 
to catch your eye. You find 
them in every shop, and one 
can only suppose that when 
Manchu households sell up, 
her ladyship’s toilette acces- 
sories (pomade pots are al- 
most equally common) are 
among the first to “go up the 
spout.” It is always a mystery 
to me how a lady, Manchu or 
otherwise, could possibly use 
a collection of combs nearly 
as numerous and as much alike 
as a dentist’s professional out- 
fit; but whatever their use 
they are certainly pretty toy 
things, though, I warn you, by 
no means cheap. 

A good deal of pathos clings 
to these little personal things, 
but there is a touch of some- 
thing like tragedy in the débris 
we find from the writing-tables 
of the old-fashioned scholars, 
for here is tangible evidence 
of the gradual fading out of 
one of the world’s serenest and 
oldest cultures. The tools of 
his trade were to the Chinese 
scholar, with his vast venera- 
tion for letters and his view of 
calligraphy as the mistress of 
all the arts, things of the 
greatest pride and affection, 
and nowhere do you find purer 
examples of Chinese taste and 
delicacy. They would be the 
last things, one would think, 
to be sold from a scholar’s 
home, and, for me at least, 
they sound a note of melan- 
choly. Let us see what the 
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shelves contain : a bamboo and 
ivory brush-pot, a set of the 
brushes themselves (some as 
fine as a camel-hair brush, 
others nearly as big as a house- 
decorator’s), a wrist-rest carved 
like a lotus leaf, some skilfully 
hollowed ‘ ink stones ’ for grind- 
ing up the ink, exquisitely 
moulded blocks of ink covered 
with gold-foil, a box for seal- 
paste half-full of the red stuff 
dried hard and cracked, and 
lastly a collection of seals, 
cubes of veined stone with the 
characters on the base and 
carved with a dragon on top. 
Western education and the 
movement to simplify man- 
darin and supersede the classi- 
cal style are doubtless a great 
boon, but, on the other side of 
the picture, China risks losing 
a heritage of refined beauty 
and feeling which nothing can 
ever replace. 

Of the jumble of things that 
fills the rest of the shop we 
must now take a few at ran- 
dom. I will give you a hun- 
dred shots at the use of this 
pear-shaped gourd, four or five 
inches high, with a design in 
relief ‘grown’ on the outer 
rind (I will explain in a moment 
how), and the mouth plugged 
with a stopper made of an 
open-work ivory plaque carved 
with hawthorn flowers held in 
a wooden ring—an exquisite 
piece of workmanship, typically 
Chinese. Unless you have seen 
one before you will certainly 
never guess. It is a travelling 
cage for fighting crickets, and 
it fits into that little bag with 
the silk strings and hung from 


its owner’s belt. Although 
cricket fighting is by no means 
a thing of the past, and people 
still pay enormous prices for 
champions, these beautiful old 
cages are very common in the 
shops. When I first saw them 
I wondered how the designs 
on the rind were made, till 
one day I found the solution 
by picking up in a shop a 
specimen of the cage-maker’s 
instrument. It was a piece of 
exceedingly hard wood the 
shape of a small gourd with 
the design carved in relief, 
To make it possible to get it 
inside a hollowed-out gourd, it 
was made in four bits sliding 
into each other on the boot- 
tree principle. You force it 
inside the green gourd and 
hammer the skin until the 
design comes through ! 

Those mushroom-like objects 
are stands for mandarin hats 
(of which there are plenty 
hanging up on the walls), but 
what of this thing alongside 
made of red lacquered wood 
fashioned like a crab with 4 
very battered appearance! 
The answer embraces many 
other things in the shop—all 
that row of little figures, those 
buddhas under the table, those 
attractive vari - coloured silk 
rolls covered with Tibetan char- 
acters, those long-stalked lotus 
flowers lacquered in dull gold, 
and a lot more besides. They 
are furnishings and ornaments 
out of Buddhist and Lama 
temples. The wooden crab 1s 
a sort of little drum which the 
Buddhist priest strikes at Mm 
tervals during the services (i 
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has a curious, dry, resonant 
sound when hit with a wooden 
stick); the figures are the 
little buddha attendants who 
populate the curious carved 
landscapes (‘Buddhist para- 
dises’) in the main tiens of 
temples; and the scrolls con- 
tain sutras used by Lama 
priests. The fact is that civil 
war and modernism combined 
have played havoc with the 
temples. Soldiers have been 
billeted in them for months 
and years on end, and when the 
Nationalist Government came 
in there was a wave of ‘ anti- 
superstition ’ which put many 
temples out of commission and 
priests out of a job. Ruined 
deserted temples, stripped of 
everything movable, with roofs 
caved in and courtyards knee- 
deep in weeds and thorn bushes, 


are a@ common sight round 
Peking, and it is not surprising 
to find the junk-shops full of 
the temple loot, from the gods 
themselves to the glazed tiles 


off the roofs. It is a pitiful 
fate for a buddha who perhaps 
for centuries has sat enthroned 
on his altar, wreathed in in- 
cense smoke, tended by priests 
who dish him up never-failing 
supplies of cakes, sweetmeats 
and fruit, and worshipped by 
all the countryside. Not that 
the buddhas do not even now 
sometimes come into their own. 
We had a case three years ago 
at @ village a few miles out. 
A sick man of the locality was 
one day reported to have been 
magically cured by one of the 
little bronze buddhas who sit 
mM niches of the great pagoda 
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standing in the village. The 
miracle was noised abroad, fol- 
lowed by other portents such 
as the magical ringing of the 
tiny pagoda bells in still wind- 
less weather. Within three or 
four weeks pilgrims were flock- 
ing in at the rate of 20,000 a 
day from a radius of a hundred 
miles or more. Thelocal temple 
reaped a glorious harvest, 
though all the pilgrims got, so 
far as we were able to learn 
from a neighbouring missionary 
doctor, were some very acute 
stomach-aches, the result of 
a potion sold to them by the 
priests compounded of incense 
ash burnt in front of the 
buddha. The authorities inter- 
fered and the priests were con- 
victed of fraud, but the popular 
faith remained, I fancy, un- 
shaken, and that little bronze 
buddha is most likely assured 
an honoured life for many years 
to come. 

It was the bits of temple 
furniture on Ma’s shelves that 
sent us off at this tangent, and 
we must now return to our 
junk. There are dozens more 
of things to be found in the 
shop full of the same memories, 
but a line has to be drawn, so 
let us content ourselves with 
one more example. You see 
that bundle of sticks leaned up 
in the corner? They look like, 
and are, walking-sticks made 
out of slim stems attached to 
their native roots, the latter 
ingeniously fashioned into 
handles in the shapes of birds, 
dragons, &c. (This contriving 
of figures out of natural roots 
was one of the minor arts of 
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China, and you can see in the 
Palace Museum marvellous 
specimens several feet in height 
and valued at great sums.) 
The sticks are lacquered in 
black or brown, the handles in 
red or gold. 

They are, let me explain, a 
collection of eunuchs’ staves, 
and I remember the time when 
they first appeared in Ma’s 
shop. It was a few days after 
the ex-emperor, still living on 
sufferance in the Forbidden 
City, but docked of his revenues 
and unable any longer to sup- 
port an army of idle mouths, 
decided to be rid of the thou- 
sand or so eunuchs who sur- 
vived in the palace precincts. 
They were all ejected en bloc, 
and wandered around Peking 
like fledglings turned out of 
their nest. In order to get 
food they had to sell what they 
had with them, and among 
the things they disposed of 
were the peculiar staves which 
eunuchs always carried. There 
is, by the way, still a little 
eunuch community, headed by 
a patriarch (if the term is 
admissible) of ninety years old, 
living in a beautifully kept and 
prosperous-looking farm near 
the foot of the Western Hills 
about ten miles from Peking. 

The bargaining for our pur- 
chases will be a business of 
some time. Our figures and 
Ma’s will have nothing in com- 
mon at the start, and we must 
slowly manceuvre to find what 
is really the price in his mind. 
After many “TI-chu hua’s,” 
meaning ‘“‘ That’s my absolute 
last word,” we get to the point 


where he goes and looks at his 
books to see if our offer will 
leave him a net profit. We 
know we are near rock bottom, 
and can safely close the bargain 
when he comes back with a 
doleful “Na ch’u pa, wo pei 
chien ’—“ All right, take it 
then, though I’m losing money.” 
He has said the same a score 
of times before, so our con- 
Sciences need not be smitten, 
and his smile always comes 
back when we hand over the 
money. 

On the return up the Ch’ien 
Mén Wai it is worth while to 
tun a glance over the curio- 
vendors among the pavement 
merchants. We once bought 
a Sung celadon cup from one 
of these men for 45 coppers! 
A commoner bargain—at least 
till recent times—has been the 
finding of old English watches, 
of which such enormous num- 
bers were brought in, in East 
India Company days, as ‘ pres- 
ents ’ for mandarins and people 
about the court. 

And speaking of foreign 
‘junk,’ I will finish by telling 
of the greatest find that ever 
came our own way. It was 
in a junk-shop off a tiny market 
in the west of the Tartar City, 
and it stood on a shelf sur 
rounded by just the same sort 
of trash that you see in a second- 
hand dealer’s in the Euston 
Road — ramshackle cameras, 
chipped decanters and so forth. 
The object in question was 
likewise of chipped glass, and 
the shopkeeper recked little of 
its peculiar vase-like shape— 
with four little handles moulded 
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on to the sides, shaped like 
elephants’ trunks—and the 
faint traces it bore of an over- 
lay of enamel. In us its ap- 
pearance, however, had aroused 
dimmed memories of long ago 
visits to the Arab museum at 
Cairo. There—as perhaps you 
remember—the clou of the ex- 
hibition is the collection of 
twelfth to fourteenth century 
‘mosque lamps.’ They actually 
are containers for lamps made 
to sling by chains from the 
roof, and are of Syrian glass 
superbly enamelled with texts 
from the Koran. Of these 
brittle productions of a glass- 
making art which died five 
centuries ago very few, it is 
needless to say, survive. Could 
it possibly be that one of these 
rare specimens was there in 
front of us, cheek by jowl with 
all that modern junk? It 
seemed hardly conceivable, but 
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the chance was worth the $6 
to which, after a bit of bargain- 
ing, the dealer brought down 
his price. To cut the story 
short, the incredible proved 
true, and the lamp — duly 
shroffed by the experts at home 
and pronounced to be twelfth 
century—now reposes, I be- 
lieve, among its fellows in the 
Cairo Museum. What tales 
has it for them of its journey 
across Asia from Damascus to 
Peking (or was it taken by sea 
by Arab dhow and Chinese 
junk trading to Marco Polo’s 
Zeitun %) and of life in China, 
where perhaps it hung at the 
last in the bijow mosque built 
by Ch’ien Lung for his favourite 
Mohammedan concubine which 
was pulled down not many 
years ago, till it finally came 
to rest, considerably battered 
and spoilt, on the shelves of 
our junk-shop ? 
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THE ISLAND OF THE SAINT. 


BY H. A. MANHOOD. 


WE could see the Island from 
our camp on the shore of the 
lake. Glimpsing it through the 
vee of the tent, we likened it 
to the floating crown of some 
drowned king. 

The simple history of the 
Saint who had lived and died 
within that strangely sym- 
metrical ring of trees had been 
told to us by a tall bearded 
scarecrow of a man, one 
Timothy O’Keefe, by His Grace, 
as he carefully informed us, 
who came with a gift of a 
great can of warm goat’s milk 
on the evening of our arrival. 

“Sure and wasn’t I thinking 
ye must be droughty after 
riding the world in that old 
green toad...” 

He spat towards the car and 
sternly forbade his ravenous 
sheep-dog to lick grease from 
an unguarded hub. ‘ Wasn’t 
ye after eating a whole parcel 
of tripes at me own blessed 
hands two days agone?’”’ The 
dog, a patient-eyed brindling, 
cringed and whined suppliantly, 
and became a willing stool for 
its master’s great feet, who 
might himself have been a saint 
had he not made casual refer- 
ence to experiences in the 
Americas. Describing the Saint 
(a@ gentleman by birth and habit 
he had been, without a common 
string of a name at all, for he 
had deemed names unnecessary 
in the graciousness and tran- 


sience of life) in phrases tuned 
to an exquisite melancholy, he 
finally jerked his bony head 
towards the Island. 

“Tis but the meek shadow 
of himself is thriving there now, 
poor John Quooly who was 
gone as a boy to learn holiness, 
but was left lonely before the 
blessed light came to him. 
Gone simple he has in his grief 
and misery, and not a sign do 
we see or hear of him except 
maybe a long wail of a ery 
when the wind and the waves 
do be raving over his head in 
the dreary months. God pity 
him, the poor creature, and 
him the grandson of a brewer 
with more pounds to his name 
than there are grains in an 
acre of barley ! ”’ 

He took off his large droop- 
ing cap, caught a flea in the 
lining, and folded it back over 
his straggling grey hair, refus- 
ing tobacco with gentle dignity. 
“Sure and I’ll not be robbing 
ye at all. "Tis a leafy mixture 
of me own drying and mixing 
I do smoke, and ’twould ruin 
me entirely to be losing the 
taste for it and me with a 
leaping brood o’ seven and a 
great consuming wife and not 
@ penny to spare for wrapped 
goods at all.” 

He sighed as he stuffed 4 
clumsy pipe with a chaffy dross 
shaken like bird-seed from al 
old rusted mustard tin, stoop- 
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ing to fire the wad over the 
Primus stove, retiring quickly 
amid flames with charred bowl 
and scorched moustache, puffing 
lustily, the mixture hissing and 

ing like a blazing gorse 
bush under the tin cap which 
he hastened to clap upon it. 
Assuming his need after such 
a display, the Novice pulled 
the cork from a bottle of porter, 
placing bottle and mug handily : 
“ Just in case you should find 
it warm.” 

“Eh?” He perked up from 
contemplation of a red flannel 
patch in the knee of his 
turf-rusted frieze trousers ; 
“for me? ‘Thank’ee, bedad, 
thank’ee.” His pale eyes 
gained a cheerful winking col- 
our, and the beard fringing 
his knuckle-bone face seemed 
to stiffen in anticipation. ‘‘ Ye 
can spare it? Well, well, good 
luck now, and plenty of what 
ye want to ye both.” He 
sipped and chuckled, sipped 
and chuckled, rapturously lick- 
ing foam from his stringy lips. 
“ The first since O’Leary’s wake, 
and then the stuff was flat as 
bog-wash, being left over from 
the burying of his poor old 
Da, who wasn’t mean at all, 
God bless him ! ” 

Seated squarely upon an up- 
turned bucket, he watched the 
unloading of the car, the pitch- 
ing of the tent and the dis- 
tribution of bedding with grave- 
ly critical eye. All things dis- 
posed of, Rich decided that 
there was time and wind enough 
for a taste of dapping before 
bedding down. A motor run 
of one hundred and eighty miles 
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and the generous welcome of 
two families of Irish friends 
had exhausted him not at all. 
Already he had collected a 
dozen mayflies from a near-by 
gorse bush, confining them in 
a neatly punctured cigarette 
tin. The collapsible boat must 
be assembled, “ Quickly, m’son, 
else the breeze will fail us.” 
The Novice responded with 
more zeal than knowledge, 
wedging supports into wrong 
sockets and pumping the gun- 
wale floats until the boat ap- 
peared to have been badly 
stung, unmindful of the noisy 
breathing of O’Keefe at his 
elbow, pausing only when a 
great bruised fist reached out 
cobra-wise and shook the boat 
so that it creaked distressfully. 

“ Ye’re not thinking of float- 
ing it and maybe sitting in it 
with a rod in your hand?” 
His tone was as that of a man 
waking suddenly from pleasant 
dream to drab and precarious 
reality. 

“We are, of course.” The 
Novice secured a rowlock with 
a bit of string, and looked for 
rubber solution with which to 
fasten an untidy patch. 

O’Keefe stared incredulously. 
With dazed movements he re- 
tied the twine which held his 
trousers at the waist, his hands 
snatching suddenly at the air 
as if capturing decision. Gulp- 
ing and spitting ferociously he 
pressed forward. ‘“‘ Begob and 
yell not! not while meself is 
here to hold ye back! Sacred 
Heart o’ Jasus! ‘twould be 
suicide and murder to be trust- 
ing yourselves to a weak thing 
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of rag and wood like that...” 
He poked the canvas with a 
huge peg of a finger, stretching 
it alarmingly. 

“Nonsense!” The Novice 
tied a last knot and dusted his 
hands reassuringly. ‘‘ Many’s 
the time we’ve fished from it, 
rough and smooth, wind or no 
wind. It can’t sink.” 

O’Keefe danced in his anxiety. 
“TI don’t believe ye!” His 
voice came thunderously, and 
the Novice imagined the open- 
ing of a Book of Judgment. 
“Tis pulling me nose ye are 
with your foolishness. Begob 
and haven’t I eyes, and don’t 
I be knowing the ugly strength 
of the lake the way it would 
gulp down the two of ye in a 
sniff ! ”’ 

“Not at all likely.” The 
Novice lifted one end of the 
boat, walking to the brink of 
the lake in step with Rich, 
shaking off O’Keefe’s restrain- 
ing hand. 

“Now, now, boys, please be 
listening. If yell wait but a 
minute I'll be running to fetch 
me own sweet boat for ye to 
be using, and ye can dance in 
her and be fishing without a 
tremble of fear of the waters 
lashing over ye.” He hopped 
hysterically about us, beating 
himself with his cap, looking 
now sorrowful, now wild enough 
to destroy our poor green may- 
fly of a boat with a single snap 
of his fingers. ‘‘ Ye wouldn’t 
be wanting me to explain to 
the Guards how I let ye go to 
your death, and me knowing 
the weakness of your boat and 
the wickedness of the lake the 


way it will sink a masterfyl 
great craft even the way it 
did poor Paddy Rafferty, and 
him with a sow on board and 
it saved while he was drowned 
hopelessly. Have ye ever seen 
a@ drowned man? Well, ye'd 
not be wishing yourselves to 
look the same.” His long face 
by some association of ideas 
assumed the wan pulpiness of 
dead flesh, and we gazed at 
each other in perplexity. 

“You will really lend ws 
your boat?” Rich scratched 
the frayed seat of his trousers 
and then his head as if to 
loosen wisdom. 

“Faith and I will!” O’Keefe 
jumped with instantaneous de- 
light. ‘‘A grand boat she is, 
I’m telling ye, sweet under the 
oar and comfortable so that 
ye’d think ye were couched on 
the back of a duck. Will ye 
be waiting a breath now while 
I fetch her? That’s the boy! 
Holy Mother and all, and I'm 
glad ye’ve the sense not to be 
trusting yourselves to that 
woeful mass of a thing—like 
a handbag it is after a thief 
has trampled it, and you inno- 
cent of the dangers of the lake. 
Rocks all over I’m telling ye, 
bloody great pegs and steeples 
that would be ripping the back- 
side off an elephant in half a 
puff ! > 

He had much more to say of 
similar quality, but our con- 
certed fidgeting finally sent 
him running and stumbling 
over stone walls and squelching 
bogland, carolling loudly t 
himself and blaspheming astoD- 
ished sheep by the way. 10 
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the rumble of a wall collapsed 
under his clumsy weight he 
vanished over the crown of the 
pill, and we laughed together 
and imagined a neat jolly-boat 
in which we would catch the 
fish of our lives—a ten-pound 
trout and a forty-pound pike, 
poth of which must be rushed 
away to be stuffed. Everlasting 
honour; glorious memories 
with which to salt the evening 
of our lives... . 

The Novice leaped high after 
a fluttering mayfly, knocking 
it off its wavering course, cap- 
turing it as it alighted upon 
a smoky black fragment of 
bog oak, commending it for 
the way its folded wings offered 
themselves to grasping fingers. 
Rich held open his tin—the 
Black Hole as we afterwards 
named such receptacles—and 
the fly was dropped into it. 
At once another fly was seen, 
a third, and we were away in 
pursuit, windmilling and grunt- 
ing. Soon our tins fairly buzzed 
and clicked like watchmakers’ 
shops with the movement of 
flies. 

And then we turned in re- 
sponse to a hail and a measured 
squealing. O’Keefe was round- 
ing the point into the camp 
bay, rowing choppily, singing 
m an awful voice to the dire 
confusion of mayfly - gorged 
gulls, exquisitely happy to 
think that he had saved us 
from miserable death. We 
stared at the boat and then 
at each other with rapidly 
dwindling enthusiasm. No fine 
jolly-boat was here, but instead 
a lumpy barge of obvious age, 


a perfect craft for the transport 
of pigs and calves and asses 
too, but scarcely ideal for dainty 
fishing. Still, it was a boat; 
impossible not to admit that. 
It might have been the ’pren- 
tice work of a man who had 
mistaken his craft. We should 
not want for exercise. The 
Novice prayed that the oars 
at least were sound; his score 
of oars broken already stood 
at nine, and there was little 
consolation in considering the 
lives and tempers he had prob- 
ably saved by proving weak- 
ness. Standing together upon 
the shore we congratulated 
O’Keefe upon his possession. 
*“ A grand boat.” 

“Faith and she is,” he 
bubbled, spitting high. “ Every 
year I takes her to be blessed 
by the priest himself, and a 
good job he makes of it, so ye 
can rest easy in her and not 
be bothering at all about the 
depth of water under ye.” 

He touched her lovingly. 
Troubled by the gleam and 
wash of water leaking through, 
due entirely, he explained, to 
the summer dryness of the 
timbers, he hauled her high 
with gasping effort, in which 
we shared. “ Would ye be 
having a hammer handy-like ? 
There’s a nail or two that 
might be tearing your clothes.” 

We brought the hammer and 
stood waiting with our gear. 
Now O’Keefe wanted some pegs 
of hardwood, now a bit of 
cork, now some wire, now a 
scrap of tin. We laid aside 
our gear and brought him what 
he wanted, including a few 
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extras which seemed to us to 
be necessary, and for which 
he found an immediate use. 

A loop of rope was wanted 
and a spare thole-pin or so 
must be cut from a piece of 
driftwood. An oar was found 
to be fractured (the Novice 
groaned inwardly), and had 
we anything in the way of a 
bit of leather? Twice Rich 
circled the collapsible boat, 
gazing at it sadly, regretfully, 
plainly apologising for our 
denial. At last he lit a cigar- 
ette, always with him a sign 
of decision. Carefully he 
propped the waiting rods 
against a bush and went be- 
hind a wall just as O’Keefe 
straightened and stood beam- 
ing over his boat, his fingers 
scraping grime from the roughly 
carved nameplate, Vigilant. 
“All tight again, boys,” he 
called. “’Twas nothing al- 
mighty serious ; just the scam- 
pering of the kids that did 
shake her a bit. Will ye be 
going out now ? ” 

He tipped a mud-pie from 
the enormous saucepan which 
served as bailing-can, and 
cleaned it with a twist of his 
coat-tail, overlooking the boat 
once more, gazing inquiringly, 
polishing the hammer before 
returning it. 

Rich seemed not to hear 
him. Between yawns he was 
emptying his pockets of mayfly 
tin and fishing oddments, tying 
his watch to the ridge-line of 
the tent, rubbing toothbrush 
on a cake of soap and scrubbing 
his teeth absorbedly. It was 
left to the Novice to thank 


O’Keefe and explain the obyi. 
ous. “A bit late, you ge 
A long day . . . one hundred 


and eighty miles’ run. Better 
an early start in the morning,” 


The sun swung high with 
hot promise. Rich sucked g 
last spoonful of marmalade, 
drained his mug and lit 
cigarette with an ember. “ Last 
night,” he said soberly, “J 
dreamed of a whale of a fish 
tucked away under that Island 
yonder, a cross between a scow- 
head and a goldfish he was, 
with a snout like a steeple and 
a set of teeth wide as the steps 
of St Paul’s—a perfect gentle- 
man in his way. After wed 
spent hours trolling for him 
with every imaginable bait he 
came to the surface, asked for 
a cigar, and politely suggested 
that we try a spinning cowhee 
sprinkled with Christmas card 
frost. We couldn’t refuse, so 
off we went casting for a cow. 
I forget what happened next, 
but anyway it’s a good omen. 
I suggest we try trolling round 
the Island and hope for 4 
dapping breeze later in the 
day. Chocolate and apples for 
lunch. Jump to it, my lad! 
I'll be bailing out the boat. 
We must use it in all gratitude 
and humility. Prithee? There 
shouldn’t be any water in it? 
Surely not, but there is; it’s 
got the creeping sickness, and 
attracts water like a sponge. 
A thirsty devil. We must be 
careful, else it will swallow the 
tent. one night with all the 
ease of a jellyfish.” 

Jumping to avoid a shower 
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of coffee grounds, he went to 
prepare the boat, the Novice 
following after five methodical 
minutes spent with hot water 
and dish-clout. Rods were put 
aboard, five in all, two for 
trolling, two for dapping and 
one for problematical casting, 
together with tackle-bags, fly- 
box, gaff, several rush fish- 
bags (useful to pad the seats 
and for stopping leaks), and 
secretly, by the Novice, a book 
entitled ‘The Irish Constable’s 
Guide,’ fascinating in its com- 
prehensiveness. 

A penny was tossed and lost 
among the mazy timbers of 
the boat, and, to save further 
wastage of money, the Novice 
took the oars, shaking his head 
over them, pushing off with 
becoming gravity and care, 
touched by sad thoughts. How 
comfortable the camp looked, 
how dry and stable. ... 

But Rich was handling the 
rods impatiently, and the 
Novice, banishing regret, re- 
moved his shirt and blessed 
the sun, bending to the oars, 
forcing the reluctant boat out 
on to the lake. ‘“‘ Best pull 
straight for the Island .. . 
three Irish miles to go so you’d 
better make the pace easy.” 
The Novice promised that he 
would, emphasising his entire 
Willingness, but his subtlety 
was lost on Rich, who was 
already occupied in paying out 
the lines and settling himself 
% comfortably as the curious 
stern timbers would allow. 

The oars squealed as they 
rode on the thole-pins with a 
nose a8 of twin pigs in fear of 
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death. Water momentarily 
tuned their voices to a husky 
death rattle, and then the 
unholy symphony began again. 
“ And to think that we threw 
away that beautiful mess of 
bacon fat,” Rich mourned, and 
then he remembered the oil 
with which he anoints his flies. 
** A small sacrifice.” 

The oars were silenced only 
just in time for us to hear a 
great cry from the shore. 
O’Keefe was standing by the 
camp, arms flapping, a can of 
milk in one hand and a bag 
of eggs in the other. ‘“ Take 
it easy, boys!” 

“To be sure we will!” The 
Novice rowed faster, disinclined 
to turn back for advice, how- 
ever well-intentioned. Rich 
grinned understandingly, and 
busied himself with the rods. 
O’Keefe stood watching us, 
critical and anxious. For a 
minute he stamped and fid- 
geted, and then, unable to 
believe in our efficiency, began 
desperately to follow us along 
the shore, dashing and clatter- 
ing, still holding milk and eggs, 
determined to warn us of 
imagined dangers. But the 
Novice, sullenly ungrateful, 
pulled doggedly, his chest wet 
with sweat, back pleasantly 
cooled by the breeze of our 
progress. A fine fan-shaped 
ribbing widened astern. The 
oars, heavy with straps of iron 
and many nails, bent alarm- 
ingly, but for some odd reason 
did not crack. The shore slid 
by. O’Keefe increased his pace, 
shouting instructions the while, 
forgetful of his balance. Sud- 
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denly he fell and was lost 
to us. 

The peninsular dwindled, the 
tent seeming no more than a 
stranded shell upon the brink. 
A thorn-tree high on the hill, 
crouched and wind-twisted, ap- 
peared to watch our progress 
with cynical attention, unde- 
ceived by the calm smiling face 
of the lake, remembering still 
the year when boats and rafts 
were moored to its own gnarled 
trunk while the lake leaped and 
thundered in vicious flood. 
Sweet scents came in unex- 
pected breaths as if we were 
lifting silks in passing, releas- 
ing fragrance from soft folds. 
From time to time Rich bailed, 
the jets from his saucepan per- 
fectly buttoning the seams of 
our passing. The Island of 
the Saint came into plain sight. 
Pin-points of light gleamed 
through the close crown of 
trees, and it was as if jewels 
were mounted there, the fruit 
of a rare solitude. 

Rich peered overside, sus- 
pecting shallows, but the lake 
was abysmally deep hereabouts, 
the Island rising abruptly like 
a@ sugar-cone half a mile high, 
as O’Keefe had said. Trees 
overhung the lake on all sides 
except in one place where was 
a tiny accidental beach shaped 
like a surprisedly gaping mouth 
with a dozen white and splin- 
tered stumps for teeth. Splen- 
did pines and beeches and ash- 
trees stood in close formidable 
ranks high upon the Island, 
while on the brink a tangle of 
willows, sycamores, hawthorn, 
elder and holly struggled for 
root-hold among uncharitable 
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rocks, brambles, ivy and honey- 
suckle binding all inextricably 
together. Roots groped s 
down into the lake, seeming to 
writhe in continual h 
agony. We could see no sign 
of human occupation, and only 
one bird, a blackbird, sang 
among the trees, sang and sang 
again, the melody resounding 
as in the dim quiet of a cathe. 
dral. 

Twice we circled the Island, 
oppressed and yet fascinated 
by its air of breathless loneli- 
ness, imagining a winter deso- 
lation, savouring the sun the 
more for the nearness of such 
intractable gloom. The place 
seemed to have outgrown the 
need for man, to have become 
set in the way of fierce blind 
growth and decay. No fish 
came to taste the following 
baits, and it was with relief 
that we felt a new wind spin 
across the lake, breaking its 
smoothness and causing the 
trees of the Island to murmmr 
deeply together. Rich, after 
a glance at sky and lake, 
tapped out his pipe and reeled 
in the trolls, reaching for his 
tin of mayflies. 

“A short pull down to the 
left and we'll be exactly right 
for a drift downside. O’Keele 
swears there are trout here, big 
ones. Once, years ago, he was 
passing close when a huge 
trout, scabby with age, came 
to the top, rolled a bit and 
died before his eyes. It weighed 
twenty pounds minus the weight 
of a small turnip put on 
balance the scales. He took 
it home, but no one would 
touch it, even though they 
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were on the verge of famine— 
they said you could plainly see 
where the devil had fingered it. 
When the flesh and smell were 
gone from it, his kids used the 
head for a crown when playing 
Hunt the King—a fine con- 
yincing touch that. We'll try 
for a grandson or two of the 
old gentleman.” 

The flies, blackened and 
crumpled though they were 
after incarceration, rode splen- 
didly before the breeze. The 
Vigilant drifted slowly past the 
Island with all the ponderous- 
ness appropriate to a funeral 
barge. The blackbird did not 
cease to sing above leaf murmur 
and lap of water. Once we 
thought we heard a great pro- 
testing cry riot through the 
trees, but it was not repeated, 
and we persuaded ourselves 
that it was but the noise of a 
falling rock. Not a fish rose 
to the flies. We took another 
drift, Rich grumbling at his 
ragged lure. ‘“‘ How can you 
expect them to rise to such 
skeletons. It’s like offering a 
man a picture post-card of a 
steak with some beer-stains on 
it for dinner—absurd!” Yet 
he fished as carefully as ever, 
even though the breeze began 
to fail. 


Not so the Novice. Easily 
discouraged, and glad at all 
times simply to sit and watch 
the changing scene, he soon 
lowered his rod, allowing the 
flies to drift where they would. 
He reached for the ‘ Irish Con- 
stable’s Guide’ and a scrap of 
chocolate, fastidiously craving 
gingerbread, remembering in 
detail a proven recipe, imagin- 
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ing gingerbread in all manner 
of crisp and delicious shapes, 
kings and flowers, saints and 
walruses ... flour, brown sugar 
(from which one ate the plums), 
ground ginger, candied peel, 
carraway seeds, butter and 
treacle. ... 

“* Tdiot ! ” 

The Novice jumped, peering 
round in unbelief. His mess 
of flies had vanished; there 
was a strong tugging on the 
line. He snatched at the rod, 
juggled a little and brought the 
fish under control. Grinningly 
he eyed Rich, but Rich could 
only shake his head and mur- 
mur, “Seek not and ye shall 
find.” A fine golden belly 
flashed through the water, the 
line hissing as it was drawn 
swiftly. Deep drove the trout, 
sawing determinedly. Desper- 
ately it flung to the surface, 
leaping and splashing, diving 
again, weakening, now allow- 
ing itself to be drawn close, 
lunging again with last electric 
effort, its snout appearing with 
two staring uncomprehending 
eyes. The Novice slipped the 
net under it, lifted it into the 
boat, not joyfully, though it 
was a dairy-fed princeling of 
about two pounds’ weight. 
Gaping it lay, and the hook 
fell from its mouth. Its colours 
glowed in the sun, deep gold 
exquisitely dappled with beech- 
brown. The Novice choked 
under a sudden sentimental 
impulse, forgetting the needs 
of the belly. With a swift un- 
considered movement he shov- 
elled the fish overboard, watch- 
ing it revive and flash deep 
like a falling blade, turning to 
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meet the astonished gaze of 
Rich. “ Why?” 

But the Novice was asking 
himself precisely the same ques- 
tion. Why had he thrown an 
excellent supper overboard ? 
Flesh had died to nourish other 
flesh ever since the beginning ; 
teeth must be exercised at the 
expense of life, either vegetable 
or animal—even a barn-boy 
knew as much. Foolish to 
explain that he had not liked 
the thought of those perfect 
colours fading into a hard grey 
crust, but he did, adding as an 
excusable afterthought, “It’s 
an old custom, a gift to luck, 
to return the first fish of the 
day.” 

** Old fool!” grumbled Rich 
understandingly. Helit acigar- 
ette, absently tucking the dead 
match back into the box. 
“Well, now that luck is ap- 
peased we’d better gather some 
more flies in preparation for 
the harvest. We might even 
have a look at lonely John 
Quooly while the wind is nour- 
ishing itself in the mountains.” 

“ Agreed!” Gaily the Nov- 
ice clambered to the oars, glad 
to forget in movement his 
lovely folly of a minute before, 
rowing energetically back to 
the tiny beach, driving the 
boat ashore with heartless force, 
paddling zestfully in the shal- 
lows. More soberly Rich fol- 
lowed him after stuffing his 
pockets with a variety of odd- 
ments, carrying the mayfly 
tins. Looping the painter over 
@ convenient stump we separ- 
ated, searching methodically for 
flies, lifting stones and shaking 
bushes, but all without finding 


@ single fly. We went beyond 
the beach among the gnarled 
roots and twisted trunks, but 
progress was so difficult that 
we quickly came together again, 
sucking thorn - pierced hands 
and wondering on the absence 
of flies. We decided that they 
must be rising high, and stared 
into the leafy dimness over. 
head, trying to decide on a 
course of action. Flies were 
very necessary, and already 
the wind was freshening; it 
would be a grievous waste of 
time to row back to the camp. 
“Maybe John Quooly would 
know where to be finding them.” 
“Maybe, but how shall we 
be finding John Quooly ? ” 
We gazed at the close-set 
trunks, hoping for a thread of 
a path between, but the tangle 
was equal on all sides. We 
knew now how Robinson Crusoe 
must have felt. The beach 
might never have been trodden 
before. No keel-scrape or com- 
panionable débris ; just hard 
white stones, a few bleached 
twigs and an insane scribble 
of roots. Not even the print 
of a bird in the mixed sand 
and mould silted among the 
roots. We could no longe 
hear the blackbird. God save 
us from such a loneliness. 
Quooly might well be dead— 
death would be a welcome gift 
in such a place. So pondered 
the Novice. 
“Supposing we 
shout?” Thus Rich. ! 
Turning quickly the Novice 
was raked by a vigorous yell 
Hands to mouth, Rich wa 
hailing the unknown: “ Halloo 
there!” His shout echoed 
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mightily, dwindling and reviv- 
ing strangely, but we heard no 
answering sound. We waited. 
A spider web brushed across 
the face of the Novice. He 
spat and shivered. ‘‘ No one 
at home.” He phrased his 
pelief jocularly. Rich nodded, 
then was still, lifting a finger 
for silence: “‘ Listen !” 

With tingling ears we list- 
ened and heard, penetrating 
faintly, as from the depths of 
a well, the measured barking 
of a dog, most reassuring sound 
in such a death-anchored place. 
In his relief and haste the 
Novice tumbled backwards over 
a hooked root, was rescued and 
rebuked, and together we forced 
a way between the trees, climb- 
ing great rocks and fallen trunks 
spongy beneath the feet, crawl- 
ing under precariously wedged 
boughs and breaking through 
great tents of brambles heavily 
thatched with pine needles, our 
progress becoming a breathless 
nightmare illumined only by 
rare threads of sunlight drip- 
ping like honey through an 
enormous ruined comb. Dank 
smells gushed about us. Step- 
ping to avoid what appeared 
to be an enormous snake, the 
Novice pitched into a great 
ant-hill, which instantly began 
to crackle loudly like a heath 
fire. Plunging wildly, we 
escaped the menacing swarms. 
Rich laughed and swore, but 
the sound was chilled at once 
out of comfortable recognition. 

We came to a high wall of 
unequally piled stones enclosing 
@ small patch of laboriously 
cleared ground. Between rot- 
ting stumps and weeds were 
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innumerable mounds, mystify- 
ing until one collapsed under 
our tread, and we saw bones 
and a neat animal skull huddled 
in a shallow pocket of soil. 
Treading now with care lest 
we disturb the Saint himself, 
we went on, saying not a word. 
A path led from the burial- 
ground, little used, but com- 
forting. The trees thinned, but 
there was a grimness still in 
their style and nature. We 
seemed to be nearing the centre 
of the Island. The dog barked 
again, and Rich answered so 
that the dog must have thought 
an aunt or a cousin was come 
to see him. We hurried. A 
last struggle with tightly 
meshed brambles and we 
emerged into full sunlight, mo- 
mentarily blinded and con- 
fused, and it was as if we had 
reached heaven by way of hell. 

Together we stood on the 
margin (among grass lush 
enough to suggest that it had 
been inspired by holy witness 
into achieving perfect growth), 
sun-warmed and blinking in 
relief, picking dead crab-like 
clinging leaves and lively thorns 
from clothes and flesh, aston- 
ished that the gloomy husk of 
the Island should be blessed 
with such a perfect sanctuary. 
Like the flower of a cactus, it 
was both beautiful and un- 
expected, the kind of place one 
might hope to discover in a 
dream. It seemed that the 
trees had never advanced far- 
ther, but had been content to 
leave this circle of fully five 
acres as a redeeming core to 
their own spiny shape. 

At a distance an old stone 
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hut sat squarely like a con- 
tented cow in an idyllic pasture. 
Two neat unfenced squares had 
been sown with corn and pota- 
toes, and beyond, comfortably 
tethered two by two, four fat 
sheep grazed fastidiously. A 
pile of dead wood stood beside 
the hut, and near it, under a 
rough pent, was propped a 
quaint plough with wooden 
share, a grindstone worn away 
to the size of a ship’s biscuit, 
and a beetle big enough to 
wreck Jerusalem in a blow. 
Beside a haycock built round 
a substantial mast was a 
miniature cock, identifiable 


after a moment as a skep 
lively with the traffic of bees. 
Also a huge ash trunk, half- 
hollowed and rounded into a 
boat shape, nested among dis- 
coloured chips, an attempt at 


a trough, Rich decided; but 
the Novice preferred to think 
that someone, made desperate 
by loneliness, had tried to 
create a means of escape, but 
had mastered desire before the 
work was done. Grass and 
tillage, hut and woodpile, alto- 
gether covered two-thirds of 
the open space, the remainder 
being taken up by what we 
least expected to find—a fine 
pond, perfectly cupped and 
gleaming in the sunlight, the 
home of a sleek pair of swans, 
one of whom was sleeping upon 
@ great ragged nest of reeds 
floating among lily pads and 
arrowheads. The water was 
deep and clear, but we could 
not understand how it was fed 
or renewed. It was as if the 
whole place had been designed 
expressly for the use of a saint, 
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combining all necessities so that 
the mind might be free tp 
wander and absorb the loye 
that passeth understanding, 

Of the dog who had draw 
us into exploration there wa, 
no sign. Cautiously, therefore, 
we crossed to the hut, feeling 
the information we sought to 
be trivial and beneath con. 
sideration, even offensive in 
such tranquillity. As he walked 
the Novice realised with an 
inward writhing that we might 
possibly find an idiot awaiting 
us, rampant and resentful of 
trespass, and determined to 
bruise us for our impudence, 
Escape would not be easy, 
But a glance around brought 
partial reassurance ; spite could 
not mature in such a place. 
Further supposition was hin- 
dered by the appearance of the 
dog. Bravely it pranced from 
the doorway, 2a small, white, 
crisp - haired creature with 
quaintly pointed ears, standing 
defiantly, barking not foolishly 
but in a peremptory question- 
ing manner, nose puckering # 
if it would smell our very fore 
bears, peering with shaggy- 
lashed eyes which seemed al- 
most colourless in the sunlight. 
Rich gave it a limp hand 
smell, watched it retreat ul 
certainly. “Old and quite 
blind,” he said, but the Novice 
knew already. 

The hut was small, single 
roomed it appeared, the wil 
and scarcely 
large enough to frame a head. 
The unmortared stone wall 
were very thick, the chinks 
everywhere alive with tly 
growing things, so that i 
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seemed as if the whole place 
were held together by a net- 
ting of frayed green rope. The 
flat-angled roof was neatly 
covered with long strips of 
park over a rough thatching, 
these being held in place by 
many stones, the stones re- 
sembling in their placing chess- 
men on a forgotten board. 
The chimney seemed accidental 
rather than the result of design, 
while the door, ingenious in 
itself, was clumsily formed of 
saplings cross-pegged to two 
stout bars, these hinging on 
the lintel so that the door 
opened upwards, forming, as 
now, a porch with the help of 
two supporting poles. 

Standing irresolutely we 
heard hoof-taps, and a vener- 
able goat came to the doorway, 
staring fixedly, retiring into 
the gloom with an expostula- 
tory bleat. We thought we 
heard a voice and listened, but 
it was not a greeting, as we 
hoped, but a fevered groaning. 
Rich eyed the Novice per- 
plexedly. He called inquiringly, 
but only the dog answered. 
Again a groan, throbbing miser- 
ably. 

there, what’s the 

Decisively Rich entered the 
hut, the Novice following, brim- 
ming with memories of lepers, 
cholera victims and the like, 
rejecting them with commend- 
able indignation. 

A little light came through 
the doorway and window slots, 
and by its grace we saw a 
strange figure kneeling before 
@ substantial wooden cross in 
an attitude of prayer, mumbling 
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and groaning, the thin white- 
bearded face tear-streaked and 
twisted in agony, large brown 
hands clenched together as if 
to prevent them running amok 
and spilling unhappy life. Rich 
touched the stooping shoulders 
and Quooly winced, turning 
slowly, fearfully, as if uncer- 
tain of our faith and substan- 
tiality. Blinkingly he regarded 
us, lips moving sputteringly, 
his hands dragging at the rough 
woollen gown which appeared 
to be his only covering. His 
queer-booted feet scraped across 
the stone of the floor, and he 
stumbled upright, holding to 
the stem of the cross, fowls 
scattering into distant corners 
as if expecting fire and damna- 
tion. Words came, strange 
Irish words, skittering like 
driven snipe about us, but Rich 
shook his head regretfully. A 
moment’s pause while the thin 
high forehead (so like the spine 
of a thick parchment-bound 
book) wrinkled and the brain 
moved in unusual exercise, and 
then a flat understandable ques- 
tion was pronounced: ‘‘ Who 
are ye?” 

“Just Englishmen, come 
fishing in the lake beyond, and 
hoping to find you in good 
health.” 

“ Ah, fishing...” We were 
amply rebuked for frivolous 
pursuit. Quooly nodded miser- 
ably, his face twitching again, 
tears spouting unashamedly. 

With quick sympathy Rich 
questioned: ‘Come, man, 
what’s your trouble? There’s 
nothing that can’t be mended 
with a bit of faith.” 

The word ‘faith’ acted like 
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@ spur on the tormented mind. 
“Faith? Haven’t I enough of 
it? Haven’t I been patient and 
not hasty at all, thinking the 
pain would burn itself out? 
Maybe I’ve sinned. Maybe 
I’ve been selfish, leaving the 
world and not sharing its weight 
... It’s me teeth!” he ended 
suddenly. 

“Teeth! An achy one?” 
Rich looked his relief. 

“Two!” Poor John Quooly 
opened his mouth and pointed 
with trembling hand. Rich 
looked and scratched his head. 
“ Bad,” he said, and gently led 
Quooly to a tumbled bed. 
“Sit ye down so and take a 
sup of this.”” He produced a 
flask. 

Quooly looked and shook his 
head so that his long hair fell 
across his face. ‘“ No,” he said. 

But “ Yes,” said Rich. “ It 
will ease the teeth,” he added 
persuasively. 

“For sure?” Two weak 
blue eyes stared, filling with 
tears as nerves pained again. 

** Quite sure.” 

Reluctantly Quooly took the 
flask, scraping back his hair, 
sipping, torn between pain 
and resolution, unprepared for 
Rich’s helping hand. Gasp- 
ingly he lowered the flask, cuff- 
ing his eyes. 

*‘ Better ? ” Rich queried. 

Quooly was not sure. His 
throat yet stung, muddling the 
old pain. With trembling hand 
he stroked the dog pawing at 
his knee, explaining in rapid 
Gaelic that we were to be 
trusted and were not harmful 
to the peace of the place. 

Rich came slowly to confer 
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with the Novice. “Do you 
think you can hold him while 
I have a go at the teeth? 
They’re the last two in his 
head, easy ones. Quite rotten ; 
one good tug at each and out 
they’d pop, and he’d be happy 
again. I think I’ve that old 
pair of forceps I use for tying 
flies.” 

“Good enough.” Many little 
operations performed on each 
other had given the Novice 
complete confidence in Rich’s 
ability, and he would cheerfully 
have lent himself to anything 
short of amputation or autopsy. 

Thoughtfully Rich recrossed 
the hut, avoiding a brooding 
hen, producing the forceps from 
his pocket (they had been 
bought in the Caledonian Mar- 
ket for sixpence), making un- 
hurried suggestion. The dog 
came to him and was given a 
scrap of biscuit, and, watching 
the dog’s acceptance, Quooly 
grimaced through his misery. 
He studied the forceps, experi- 
menting on one of his fingers, 
listening to the soothing talk 
of Rich. For long minutes 
they sat, now talking, now 
quiet. The whisky began to 
take effect, and presently 
Quooly nodded an almost en- 
thusiastic acquiescence. “ Let 
me be resting a bit first, 
though.” And he folded his 
head in his arms and became 
very still. 

Squatting owlishly in deep 
shadow, senses tickled by the 
breath of wood smoke, the 
Novice gazed from corner t0 
corner, pleased with the abso 
lute simplicity of furnishing. 
Nothing unnecessary or ornate. 
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A table, a bench, two sugan 
chairs, a box-bed stuffed with 
straw under the _ several 
plankets, the cross and a pound- 
ing bowl, all rough hewn, but 
smoothed and ripened by long 
use so that they seemed to be 
inlaid with gleaming bits of 
tortoise-shell. Against a farther 
wall stood a spinning-wheel, 
together with a sugan-tied truss 
of sun-bleached wool and a 
simple weaving frame upon 
which was evidently made the 
material for blankets and gown. 
Wood smouldered on a broad 
hearth (odd not to smell turf 
in such a place), ash moving 
all ways in eddying draughts 
like folk on a fairground. Two 
iron pots sat under the table, 
sooted into the likeness of huge 
dreaming cats, and upon the 
table-top were some tin plates 
and mugs with a timber caul- 
dron spoon and a pair of knives 
worn away to the thinness of 
the hands of a clock. 

The floor of the hut was of 
stone, with but one large crack 
running slanting-wise from wall 
to wall. Peering through the 
doorway the Novice saw that 
the stone followed under the 
walls, confirming his belief that 
the hut had been built upon 
® flat and convenient stool- 
stone. Walls and roof were 
black with smoke, hung with 
tags of velvet it appeared, so 
Many and thick were the cob- 
Webbings. A spade, silver- 
bright with use, hung from a 
peg together with a large tat- 
tered umbrella. Entirely at 
home, the goat chewed solemnly 
upon a litter of straw inside 
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the doorway, its yellow eyes 
bent unblinkingly upon us in 
turn as if it were intent on 
flavouring its milk with our 
unfamiliar essence. Fowls were 
perched in wall niches made 
for their comfort, and some- 
times a martin swerved under 
the lintel to a higher nest. 

In another larger niche, lined 
and curtained with blanket 
cloth, were several books which 
the Novice presently dared to 
examine in a convenient scatter 
of sunlight. A massive Bible, 
from whose cover a crest or 
initials had been sliced, was 
chief among them, the others 
including a ready-reckoner (per- 
haps necessary to exercise and 
supple the mind); a book on 
husbandry, printed for “ E. and 
C. Dilly, in the Poultry”; a 
saint’s calendar for the year 
1884, unwritten as if the year 
had come and gone quick and 
empty as a breaking bubble ; 
and a dilapidated ledger-type 
book well filled with quota- 
tions, beliefs and exhortations 
to a lamentably indifferent 
world, phrased variously in 
English, Irish and Latin, obvi- 
ously the work of the Saint 
himself, for in the beginning, 
written in firm stately script, 
almost contemptuous in its 
stride, was a sad moth-spotted 
note commemorating escape 
from circumstance :— 

“To-morrow I cross to the 
Island and hope not to return. 
Ownership is largely doubtful, 
but I have desired Att. Rourke 
to pay demands for all peace. 
The friends of my house deem 
me to indulge in solitude as a 
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cure for sundry (poxy) dis- 
orders, or in wilful selfishness 
and avoidance of burthen as 
some do habit themselves to 
gillng beoir. I am brutally 
tired and worn with hunger 
and booting (?). To my wife 
my domain. God help her in 
her blindness and keep her 
childless. M‘Keogan offers his 
castleconnell boat, but I shall 
entreat him to hold it to come 
yearly at Lammastide with salt 
and whatever else he may in 
his good discretion choose. My 
hands are soft as Jamaica 
fruit, and my heels are vulner- 
able...” 

Quietly the Novice replaced 
the book, lapping the blanket 
cloth about it, staring bemused- 
ly across to the pond where the 
Swans were drawn together 
into the likeness of a virgin 
heart, startled at length by the 
brush of a bird past his shoul- 
der, waking to a word from 
Rich. Quooly had announced 
himself ready, and was gazing 
patiently at Rich as he cleansed 
the forceps in fire and scoured 
them bright with emery. 

“Tf you'll just stretch on 
the bed comfortable as you 
can we'll quickly lift the stumps, 
and it’s spry as a Roman candle 
ye'll be again.” 

Briskly Rich rolled his sleeves 
and rinsed his hands in stand- 
ing water, placing more water 
in a mug on the hearth to warm 
for use as a mouth - wash. 
Quooly spoke again to his dog, 
telling it not to attack if we 
appeared to wound him. “Sit 
now, mhic-a-ceanabhan, till I 
do be starting ye again,” and 
the dog sat on the precise spot 


indicated, its blind eyes on 
Quooly as he stretched himself 
wearily on the bed, ears prick- 
ing as the straw rustled under 
him. 

“Be ready to hold his legs 
if he kicks.” A whisper pene. 
trated to the Novice as he stood 
thinking how like and suitable 
to a miracle play the whole 
scene was. Breathing deeply, 
Rich bent over the bed, prob- 
ing gently, wishing for more 
light, but perhaps thinking that 
any mistakes he might make 
would be more decently hidden 
in the dimness. The Novice 
prepared to fling himself upon 
the thin legs outlined through 
the blanket cloth of the gown, 
thankful indeed that his own 
teeth were large and sound, 
Time coughed and held its 
breath. A brand rolled on the 
hearth. The munching of the 
goat was like the tick of an 
old clock. Every tenth breath 
or so a tiny hiccup shook the 
dog’s body, suggesting a broken 
spring somewhere in the heart 
of that same clock. 

Now a large beetle moved 
across the floor close to the 
dog, and hearing the faint 
brittle sound of its approach, 
the dog stared downwards, lift- 
ing a paw, dabbing it hard 
exactly upon the unfortunate 
insect. At once, as if the rush 
of death had become audible, 
there was a whistling noise 
from the bed. A large wooden- 
clumped boot, jerked in 4 
spasm of pain, almost knocked 
the Novice senseless, and Bich 
stood back in idiotic triumph, 
exhibiting a miserable black- 
ened fang: “One!” (“One, 
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indeed ! ” the Novice muttered.) 
Allowing poor Quooly but time 
to spit once, he bent over him 

in, the Novice grumpily 
watchful, one hand on the boots 
and the other wetting a rising 
sun of a bruise on his forehead. 
The beetle dead, the dog was 
stil again. The legs twitched 
under the Novice’s hand, and 
he stood prepared to leap. But 
the crisis passed. Again the 
whistling intake of breath. By 
the movement of his elbows, 
Rich appeared to tie an intri- 
cate knot before straightening 
himself. ‘‘ Two!” he said, and 
dropped the second tooth be- 
side the first, blithely con- 
gratulating Quooly on his cour- 
age: “ Even a Geraldine would 
have flinched from such an 
ordeal ! ”” 

Gently he helped Quooly to 
his feet, leading him into the 
sunlight, bringing the mug of 
water, bidding him rinse and 
rinse again. A final examina- 
tion of the swollen gums, car- 
tied out with the manner of a 
professional, and Rich pro- 
nounced an honourable verdict : 
“Your last creditor gone, and 
no possibility of successors ! ”’ 

“Tm grateful to ye,” said 
Quooly simply. “‘I’ll be re- 
Membering ye when all other 
thoughts are driven from 
me,” 

“Nonsense! How are your 
potatoes doing ? ” 

But the dog had sensed the 
departure of its master and 
Whined in faint reproach, and 
Quooly released it with a word. 
It came to him, frisking 
eyously, making little happy 
sheezing sounds, and he played 
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with it, both of them celebrat- 
ing his release from misery. 
Tired at last, blinking against 
the sun, he sat down upon a 
long beetle-scribbled log against 
the wall, sighing a little, pain 
draining slowly from his face, 
a dozen years slipping from 
him; the dog sprawled at his 
feet in dreamy content. We 
saw him clearly for the first 
time, and the sun seemed 
warmer and colours more bril- 
liant for his presence. The 
Novice, incurably romantic, 
thought that he would sketch 
him as one born to shape a 
new religion, and looked closer. 
But the thin bearded face was 
empty of ambition ; there was 
no fire in the wide-spaced weak 
blue eyes, only an immeasur- 
able tranquillity now that pain 
was dead. It was as if peace 
itself were nested in his head, 
and all passion withered at its 
sources. Wrong held no mean- 
ing for him, for he had become 
a vegetable right. We were 
reproached for our eternal busy- 
ness. Life seemed a broad 
and splendid way, stretching 
ahead through everlasting sum- 
mer. No more sweating of 
blood or foolish hoarding. A 
calm magnificent acceptance of 
good and evil, of honey-cake 
and stony bread—just that. 
And Quooly nodded in silent 
affirmation. 

Because it seemed pleasant 
to do so we sat beside him, 
Rich smoking placidly, our 
errand quite forgotten, the 
Novice absently knotting a 
length of string, remotely 
amused to think how we had 
come to fish and had instead 
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practised dentistry, recalling 
other equally unanticipated 
happenings, remembering— 
clearly as if the genius of this 
place were peculiarly favour- 
able to retrospection—Michael 
Monaghan of Little Ballyruan, 
who had promised us salmon 
and blandly made use of us, 
our car and boat, to steal a 
neighbour’s sheep, compensat- 
ing us with a good leg and 
shoulder, which we shared with 
the Guard who came to arrest 
us for complicity. RKemember- 
ing, too, Morty Eagen, who had 
roamed the world till his wits 
were teasled, and who swore 
he had bred strange gold and 
silver fish in his lake from seeds 
dredged from foreign waters, 
and who would have us fish 
for them with penny magnets, 
meanly stranding us when we 
refused, returning to set fire 
to the car, an act prevented 
only just in time by Rich, who 
had swum heroically in pursuit. 
Certainly this business of fish- 
ing was not a pastime for the 
weak and foolish. 

But Rich was talking to 
Quooly as only he can talk, 
with perfect sympathy and 
appreciation of immediate prob- 
lems. ‘“‘ Those potatoes now, 
do they crop well? Doesn’t 
the seed get tired of the same 
ground ? ”’ 

** A small bit tired, maybe.” 
Quooly’s reply came not hastily. 
“There are as many, if you 
understand, but smaller, as if 
they do be knowing there was 
only two of us now and no 
need to be swelling so big. 
Himself brought the seed from 
his garden beyond when he 


came, and every year we'ye 
saved the best to be planting 
again.” 

** A wise plan.” 

** All his plans were wise,” 
Quooly chewed musingly, eye 
blinking as if for better focus 
upon past events. “I thought 
for sure I should die when he 
died. Just from emptiness, ye 
understand. I came back and 
sat down hereabouts after bury- 
ing him. Thirsty I was, too, 
but couldn’t drink. I sat and 
thought and the moon came 
up, and after a bit I knew he 
hadn’t gone at all, but was 
just resting in me own shadow, 
and telling me to carry the 
potatoes and fletch the com 
before the weather did become 
meddlesome. And so I did, 
starting there away, and 80 
I’ve done ever since. Good 
potatoes they were then, and 
so they are now. Ye must 
take a load with ye just to be 
trying, and some corn and 
anything else ye would be 


He peered shortsightedly at 
the sheep as they browsed, 
prepared to offer them too, but 
Rich checked the rush of his 
thoughts. 

“ Just a dozen potatoes wil 
do excellently. We move from 
place to place, you see, and 
can’t be carrying more than 8 
necessary.” 

“ Fishing ? You move about 


fishing ? ” The idea was 
strange to Quooly. : 
“Yes. You see, it B 4 


vanity with us to catch and 
boast of big fish. It harms 
none except the fish and ow 
credit for truth, and it doe 
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ws a power of good to be 
moving and striving.” 

Quooly nodded, struggling 
towards our point of view. 
We could almost feel his 
thoughts heaving themselves 
stifiy forward. Suddenly, to 
our complete astonishment, he 
skipped upright with such ex- 

ion that we thought a 
dozen pestilent teeth had 
sprouted at once. “ Big fish ? ” 
Excitedly he caught at Rich’s 
sleeve, pulling him forward, 
prooking no delay. Under his 
agitated leadership we all three 
broke into a trot towards the 
pond. Standing on the brink, 
balanced precariously, waving 
away the swans, he pointed 
downwards into the strangely 
clear water. “‘ Down there is 
a lumpy fish, and you shall 
catch him and take him with 
you out into the world.” 

Rich stared. “ What kind 
of a fish?”’? He had been 
misled too often not to need 
corroborative details. 

“Big and gold so that he’s 
like a burning slice of the sun 
when he rolls. Himself had a 
name for him. He knew fish. 
Think! Think!”  Quooly 
urged himself, and then he 
danced again. ‘“‘Carpa! Yes, 
yes, Carpa! I see him most 
days swimming about .. . 
swim and gulp, that’s him! 
You catch him now and take 
him with you.” 

“Carp? How did a carp 
ever get into such a pond? 
You're sure? ” 

“Sure I am, for don’t I be 
seeing him plain, and doesn’t 
he be snatching the swan’s 
meat as I throw it!” 
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Rich studied the pond, then 
pulled at his ear as if he would 
rip it off and use it for bait. 
“A. pity we haven’t a rod,” 
he said. “A line, yes, a hun- 
dred yards of it, a hook, too, 
big enough to hold forty lively 
pounds. For a float a little 
bunch of last year’s reeds would 
do. But no rod—unless, that 
is, unless one of us were to 
return to the boat... .” 

He eyed the Novice soberly, 
each thinking of the journey 
back through strangling gloom, 
thinking, too, of this fish, big 
like a slice of the sun in all 
its glory. How could we pass 
it by and lift our heads again 
at the old ‘Rod Alive’ off 
Golden Square ? 

But Quooly saved us from 
a forced decision. ‘ Wait!” 
he called, and ran clumpingly 
back to the hut, the dog after 
him, reappearing with the tat- 
tered umbrella and something 
else bunched against it. Surely 
he was not proposing that we 
use the stick of the umbrella ? 
But no. Drawing level he 
dropped the umbrella and laid 
the three cobwebbed joints of 
an ancient, tremendously sub- 
stantial greenheart rod in Rich’s 
hands. ‘It belonged to him- 
self, but he never had the wish 
to be using it.” 

Rich’s lips appeared to move 
in prayerful thanks. Thought- 
fully he scraped rust from 
ferrules and fitted the joints, 
testing the rod by sundry ex- 
hausting swings and _ jerks. 
“Corn in Egypt!” he mut- 
tered, and took from his pocket 
reel and line, water-stained 
wallet and a rather worn lump 
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of bread. Quooly had opened 
the umbrella, and was squat- 
ting in its ragged shade, hand 
on dog, watching attentively. 
The Novice, remembering how 
men have waited weeks for a 
mere peck from a carp, also 
made himself comfortable, pre- 
pared to spend days in attend- 
ance upon the earnest Rich, 
marvelling as always at his 
singleness of purpose. Never 
was there a more earnest fisher- 
man. Flies might settle on 
him and labour to produce 
their kind in his flesh, but he 
would make no move to slay 
them if movement meant the 
loss of a fish. Once the Novice 
had discovered him waist-deep 
in rising flood at dusk near 
Bunratty, casting away in the 
hope of raising a salmon seen 
at noon or therabouts. Strange 
tenacity! If only it could be 
applied to creative work. ... 
But the Novice was not 
allowed to meditate. Pausing 
in the chewing of bread before 
casting it into the pond, Rich 
demanded worms, and the 
Novice must beg the loan of 
the well-kept spade and dig 
until he came upon sufficient 
healthy marsh worms with 
which he returned at top speed, 
earning not an ounce of thanks. 
A little more preparation and 
testing of tackle, and now, 
after a true guess at the depth 
of the pond, Rich flung his 
bait, weighted with a watch- 
chain, fairly out into the middle. 
It fell with a splash, sank, and 
the neat little bundle of reeds 
jerked under, lifted and floated 
evenly. One of the swans came 
across to examine the float, 


twitched its tail at it with 
possible contempt, and departed 
to preen already immaculate 
feathers. The Novice, noting 
Quooly’s straining eyes, went 
to him and made him don the 
Spare pair of spectacles he 
carried, hardly hoping that they 
would fit, unprepared for the 
exclamation issuing from the 
bearded mouth, “ Duar-na- 
Criosd !”” unprepared, too, for 
the clutching of two strong 
hands, “ I’m tipping, tipping!” 
Realising from experience that 
this was simply the effect of 


sudden clarity after years of 


haziness, the Novice explained 
to Quooly that he need have 
no fear, leaving him rocking 
in a state of wonderment, dis- 
covering things anew, things 
he had thought to be lost 
because he could no longer see 
them. For a long time after 
little murmurs came from him. 
He tried the spectacles on the 
dog, hoping for a_ second 
miracle, resuming them care- 
fully, head twitching owlishly. 
And then he drowsed, tired 
after much sleeplessness. 
Sympathetically the Novice 
drowsed too, stretched among 
grass rich with scent and colour. 
The sun seemed to flare from 
the pond as from a burning- 
glass, and the Novice, sweating 
in its heat, dreamed fitfully of 
gigantic meals prepared in al 
oven big and gloomy a 4 
vault, fish stuffed with fine 
herbs and oysters and boiled 
in claret, enormous wether 
muttons of excellent deep red 
grain and firm white fat, ginger 
bread fantastically shaped and 
dipped in creaming moonshine, 
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Jamaica fruit in abundance, 
forceps instead of cutlery, and 
the meal must be paid for in old 
teeth, the blacker the better ! 

For more than an hour he 
slept, waking suddenly to the 
sharp barking of Quooly’s dog. 
Stretching and yawning grumpi- 
ly he sat up, shook a spider 
from his ear, and turned to ask 
the time. But Rich was stand- 
ing tautly, unconcerned with 
time, both hands on the rod, 
staring unwinkingly, while 
Quooly bent restrainingly over 
his dog, preventing it from 
leaping into the water. In 
some inexplicable way the dog 
had felt the movement of the 
bundle of reeds, had sensed 
the beginning of conflict. 

Gapingly now the Novice 
watched, fascinated. The float 
was moving slowly inshore, 
towed by something unseen. 
Then it hesitated, moved to 
the right, then to the left. It 
was as if a fussy old dame 
could not decide where to place 
&@ new ornament. Now she 
thought it best to take it out 
of the room altogether. The 
float shot away and vanished 
in a burst of bubbles, but Rich 
was prepared for the move. 
A tightening of his cheek 
muscles and he struck, and it 
was as if he had tried to tip 
the pond upside down. An 
instant screaming of the winch 
and the water was ripped across 
and across by a huge pale-gold 
Shape, fat and solid as a tor- 
pedo, and with a similar ex- 
plosive strength. 

Sure by now that the fish 
was well hooked, Rich played 
it a8 it deserved, compliment- 


ing it on magnificent runs and 
dives, urging the folly of such 
heart - breaking speed. The 
swans watched from the tumble- 
down nest in truculent atti- 
tudes. Quooly, his umbrella 
forgotten, seemed likely to 
topple into the pond in his 
excitement. The Novice, jumpy 
and disbelieving, polished and 
repolished his spectacles, curs- 
ing the luck that found them 
blurred at such a moment. 
Rich began to sweat under the 
strain. Uncertain of his rod 
he followed the fish closely, 
cunningly gaining line. Twice 
the carp leaped, an enormous, 
blunt-headed, molten ferocity, 
falling hissingly, splashing with 
a noise as of a sail exploding 
in a squall. Then it drove 
downwards, swift as light, and 
stayed down, snatching sullenly 
at the line, unable to prevent 
a steady forward pull. Grimly 
now Rich worked his line. He 
thought he had detected a 
crack in the topmost joint of 
the rod, and was not disposed 
to spare the fish. Yard after 
yard was gained, and then the 
fish, partly recovered, flashed 
desperately upwards, breaking 
water, spray falling like golden 
chips sheared from its back. 
Desperate too, Rich reeled and 
raced to the only point where 
the pond shallowed, the fish, 
fortunately, following a similar 
tack. The rest was a night- 
mare of blasphemous shouts 
and lashings, of ‘splintering 
wood and the sight of Rich 
floundering and scrabbling with 
an untameable golden pig-shape 
which, by some absurd miracle, 
he succeeded in fumbling be- 
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yond the water’s edge. Then 
he sat down abruptly, drew off 
his stockings, gravely wrung 
them out and replaced them, 
sucking loudly at a ripped and 
bleeding finger, staring angrily 
at the carp, exclaiming violently 
and ungrammatically, “‘ Well, 
m’lad, we done it, didn’t us ? 
We done it!” 

Quooly, his dog under his 
arm, and the Novice ran to- 
gether and stared at the splen- 
did shape choking in the grass. 
“My God! You’ve done it 
allright!” The scales were big 
and pure as new coins, a won- 
derful lapping of virgin gold 
owing nothing to the sun. The 
fins were very beautiful, though 
poisonously spiny. Only the 
snout was mottled and scarred 
with age. Quooly’s shadow 
was upon the fish as if he would 
save it from the destroying 
heat of the sun. The dog was 
sniffing frantically, already 
scenting death. The Novice 
measured clumsily, trying to 
be calm, to separate conflicting 
thoughts. “As long as my 
fourteen-pounder pike,” he said. 
“A good inch under thirty- 
six, but fully twice as fat. 
Well done!” 

But Rich was no longer 
looking at the fish. He was 
watching Quooly as he stood, 
watching a return of misery 
to the bearded face. The pale 
blue eyes were unusually bright, 
their wetness magnified by the 
lenses of the spectacles. Under- 
standing came swiftly. A sud- 
den movement, a return of 


nightmare, a huge Splash, and 
then unimaginable silence, 
broken at last by the deliber. 
ately matter-of-fact voice of 
Rich, “A gift to luck. And 
now we must be going.” 

Hastily he searched his 
pockets, pressing a pair of 
scissors and a penknife upon 
the dumbfounded  Quooly, 
twitching the reel from the 
splintered rod, winding the last 
of the line as he strode away. 
In glad amazement the Novice 
followed after him, catching 
up in the shadow of the trees, 
questioning. 

“Why ?”’ Rich whipped the 
head from a tall thistle in mo- 
mentary petulance. ‘“‘ Haven't 
you ever heard of pet carp! 
That was one of ’em. The old 
man loved it—couldn’t help it 
with so few things to love in 
his little world. Couldn’t ac- 
cept it from him, couldn’t de- 
liberately bring death to such 
a place. Write it off as a gift 
to luck—your own sweet words, 
m’lad. And now we'll leave it 
at that.” 

The Novice mumbled appro- 
bation, grateful for so much 
explanation from a harassed 
mind. As we reached the barely 
discernible path Quooly shouted. 
He still stood beside the pond, 
and was waving his umbrella. 
“Wait! The potatoes!” 

* Another time,” Rich al- 
swered him. 

“God be with ye, then.” 
This faintly, for already we 
were lost to sunlight in the 
intricacies of the path. 
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FLOOD. 


BY MIDSHIPMAN ARTHUR J. T. ROE, BR.N. 


CuIna sweltered through the 
summer. The sky was daily 
an inverted bowl of white fire 
pouring heat on the dusty 
plains and glittering on the 
yelow Yangtse moving slug- 
gishly across the rich country. 
Night was as breathless as the 
day. In the Thibetan hills the 
ice melted slowly. 

With July the rain came in 
unbroken streams from the 
leaden clouds brooding low over 
the valley. Rain hung in a 
quivering mist and brought a 
wave of green to cover the 
bareness of the soil. The crops 
lay like seas of emerald. The 
refreshing rain satisfied the 
thirsty land and still went 
on. A whisper of flood was 
heard. 

A fortnight of rain brought 
rumours of weakening dykes 
and whole districts under water. 
At Hankow the greedy river 
lipped on the Bund. Sweating 
gangs of coolies toiled at puny 
barriers of sand and planks, for 
the eternal friendly murmur of 
the current now sounded a note 
of menace. 

On the twenty-seventh the 
Han dyke burst and the water 
poured into the native city, 
destroying life and property, 
gnawing at the loose founda- 
tions of the mud buildings and 
oozing into the international 
concession. But the rains 
stopped and in the warmth of 


the sun the danger was hidden 
and only the humour was left. 
The rickshas splashed cheer- 
fully through the streets, get- 
ting double fares without 
trouble, for the nearness of 
the water prevented protest 
from their passengers. Sam- 
pans plied to and fro between 
the houses, gay with the flags 
of hongs and business firms, 
and happy parties went out to 
serenade their friends in this 
yellow Venice. 

On July 31st the Chang- 
chung dyke gave way. The 
break was small at first, but 
the Chinese soldiers guarding 
it squatted apathetically on 
their haunches while the gap 
widened to give the waters 


free passage. In the native 
city the level rose to a height 
of eight feet. Anything that 


would float was used to escape. 
Even coffins were dispossessed 
of their dead and carried cargoes 
of the living. Some of the 
inhabitants reached the dry 
land of the railway embank- 
ment, dragging away what they 
could from their ruined homes. 
Others climbed to the roof- 
tops and remained there until 
the stream brought their houses 
crashing down. The air was 
hideous with screams from the 
prisons, where yellow hands 
clawed at the bars of the cells, 
with contorted yellow faces 
just above the water, until the 
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merciful river rose to the roof 
and the clamour died chok- 
ingly. 

The embankment was black 
with refugees amid the pathetic 
sticks of furniture they had 
saved, with rickety shelters 
of matting to protect them. 
A stench of decay rose sicken- 
ingly from their refuse, in 
which the naked children 
crawled and squabbled un- 
heeded. The people were cov- 
ered with running sores and 
loathsome skin diseases. Flies 
danced merrily above the 
squalor. 

Sixteen provinces had been 
flooded in one month. Thirty- 
one million people were affected. 
The river ceased to rise and 
hope revived. 

Lighters were commandeered 
to take refugees to the high 
ground of Wuchang, where 


there was a chance of life. - 


This army of three hundred 
thousand empty bellies was 
draining the city of food and 
their filth was a breeding-ground 
for plague. Several thousand 
were successfully transported 
to Wuchang in two days. Then 
the river again rose. 

The Wuchang dykes were 
as badly administered as the 
rest. The money for their 
upkeep vanished yearly in 
squeeze to rapacious officials. 
Again the dykes broke, and 
Wuchang became a muddy 
lake beneath whose turgid 
waters lay fifteen hundred 
human bodies. 

On the fifth of August the 
river rose two inches. The 
streets were full of sewage, 


stinking intolerably in the hot 
sun. Bodies caught in the firs 
wild rush of flood lay on the 
surface, decomposed until 
scarcely recognisable. Sam- 
pans slowly gathered them in 
and carried them away to be 
buried in dry land, leaving the 
gorged flies to seek living food, 
The horror of plague hung 
lowering over the city. 

The rain returned on the 
seventh, but softly now, as 
though knowing it had lost its 
power. The ice-water from the 
hills was coming down, its 
progress marked by telegrams 
heavy with the news of disaster 
up-river. Already the river 
felt it, and rose spasmodically 
day by day. The busy town 
lay in the shadow of death, 
filled with the piteous cries of 
the wretched natives stranded 
on their crumbling houses. 

Business came to a standstill 
as Office after office was flooded 
out. Cargoes lay untouched in 
the holds of ships for lack of 
coolies to move them. Food 
ran short. A few piculs of rice 
were given to the hungry. 

The people were restive. 
Isolated cases of looting o¢- 
curred as the pangs of hunger 
overrode the fear of summary 
beheading. In the ex-German 
concession foreigners were as- 
saulted, and two white women 
were shamefully handled by 4 
crowd of ricksha coolies and 
policemen. But the rising river 
prevented mobs forming and 
kept the streets quiet. 

On August the thirteenth 
the remains of the native city 
were destroyed by fire. Wild 
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rumours flew round of arson 
by Communists. 

The refugees still numbered 
three hundred thousand, home- 
less, hungry, dying. As plague 
thinned their ranks, reinforce- 
ments from the more distant 
provinces arrived. 

The Japanese concession 
alone was dry, a contrast to 
the pitiful inefficiency of the 
Chinese. At the first threat of 
floods broad dams of earth and 
stones, five feet high and ten 
feet wide, were built, and elec- 
tric pumps were installed to 
check the water that seeped 
through the embankments. 
They held for a space, but the 
river was insatiable, and they 
too disappeared into its yellow 
depths. 

For seventeen days the power 
station struggled gallantly on, 
dispelling the darkness of the 
city. On the night of the four- 
teenth the lights flickered, 
dulled and went out, and the 
terror of; night was added to 
the suffering inhabitants. The 
necessities of life for the white 
community failed with the 
power. No ice, no bread, no 
vegetables, not even water was 
obtainable. 


Again the river stopped ris- 
ing, and the desolated city 
grilled in the fierce sun. 

The native population lost 
hope. The Dragon Temple 
had been removed to make a 
new road, so the city was 
doomed, and they awaited their 
fate, by starvation or plague. 
Through the whole length of 
the Yangtse valley the same 
conditions prevailed. Never 
before had the gods afflicted 
such wrath upon the people, 
and never before had they 
exacted such a toll of wealth 
in payment for transgression. 
Sixteen million Chinese were 
destitute. The number is be-: 
yond conception. Sixteen mil- 
lion yellow bodies crying for 
food, for houses, even for just 
a dry place to stay in until 
they died. 

The Nationalist Government 
‘floated loan after loan, voting 
millions of dollars towards re- 
lief work. Human effort was 
now too late, too weak, too 
impotent to help. It will be 
needed soon enough when the 
floods fall and the charnel- 
house that is the richness of 
the Yangtse valley is ready for 
reconstruction. 














ON ‘PATTENS’ IN THE FENLAND. 


BY H. W. 8. 


‘*So many precious things 
Of colour glorious and effect so rare.” 


A STRONG nor’-easter whistled 
round the Courts of Cam- 
bridge, and a flurry of snow 
came in after me as I opened 
the door of the Porter’s Lodge 
at Trinity. 

“What news of the ice be- 
low, Carter?” I asked. 

“Well, sir, Jim White was 
up here from Littleport just 
before dark; came up on his 
pattens, he did; very fair ice 
he says, from Baitsbite down to 
Denver, if that’s the way you’re 
going; this side of the lock 
it’s all broke up for the boats, 
he says. But this ’ere snow 
may spoil it all.” 

“Tll take my chance of 
that,” said I, banging the door 
and going off to my rooms. 
The Great Court looked more 
vast than ever with its clean 
sheet of white. The wonderful 
silence of the snow shroud had 
settled on the town, and even 
the curfew bell of Great St 
Mary’s tolled with a muffled 
voice. 

I spent the rest of the 
evening, and a valuable hour 
next morning, trying to get one 
or other of my friends to join 
me, but one and all refused to 
budge out of Cambridge in such 
arctic weather. They hurled 


at me shocking accounts of 
the 


ice in the Fens and 
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foretold all sorts of dangers, 
calamities and discomforts to 
any idiot who might tempt the 
ancient devils of Crowland and 
the Fens with the temperature 
only 7 degrees above zero. At 
last, fairly discouraged, I fled 
from them and made off to the 
river, with my skates in my 
hand, a sweater over my arm 
and a tooth-brush in my pocket. 

On the way I met a pal 
who said he would come with 
me, and rushing into his rooms 
he returned with a lovely pair 
of figure-skates. I looked at 
them doubtfully, as I did not 
think they were the right cut 
or shape for running long dis- 
tances over rough ice; and 
without ‘ buskins ’ (or leggings), 
and with a thin jacket, he 
looked peculiarly unprepared 
for a winter journey; but I 
said nothing as I liked his 
company. 

The snow had ceased and 
there was no more than a crisp 
east wind blowing, but the 
temperature was away down, 
and the whole world seemed 
gripped and bound in the ting- 
ling cold. We got on the ice 
at the Pike and Eel, but found 
several dangerous pieces, which 
obliged us to take to the tow- 
path. Below the bend of Grassy 
Corner we took to the ice 
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again, but it was very thin 
and dangerous. I soon went 
through the ice with one foot, 
and my knee coming down 
went right through after it, 
put I dodged it up somehow 
and went flat beyond. 

At this my friend, remember- 
ing sundry appointments in 
Cambridge, decided to turn 
back. Arrived at the lock I 
felt a bit lonely and dis- 
couraged, especially as I found 
a gang of bargemen engaged in 
breaking the ice in the reach 
below in the hopes of moving 
a ‘tow’ of barges. When, 
however, I learned it had taken 
them two days to open a 
passage a hundred yards long 
my spirits began to revive, and 
meeting a cheerful under- 
graduate of Christ’s who was 
bent on skating to Ely, I felt 
@ sharp rise in spirits. We 
chaffed the ice-breakers on their 
rapid progress, and then started 
in earnest on a fine piece of ice 
which had been swept the day 
before, and skated away merrily 
down the willow-clad reaches, 
making Bottisham at 12.30. 

Here we were at the real 
entrance to the Fen country— 
that land of dykes and sluices 
and endless waterways, of great 
churches, of vast horizons, of 
wide skies and all the winds of 
heaven. Ahead of us the ice 
lay temptingly, like a winding 
blue ribbon between the white- 
ness of the dykes. I really 
felt that I was off, and neither 
Scaremongers nor any bonds of 
civilisation could stop me now. 
At one o’clock we were at 
Upware, and at the famous 


“Five Miles from Anywhere ” 
we got some grand beefsteak 
and beer, and some of the best 
mince-pies that I remember. 

At two o’clock we resumed 
our skates ; the wind was fresh 
and dead ahead, but, although 
it reduced our speed, it had 
cleared all snow from the ice, 
which lay blue and beckoning 
to the horizon. There, far 
ahead above the snow-bound 
Fenland, rose the white slopes 
of the Isle of St Aitheldreda, 
crowned by the great west 
tower and the lantern and 
pinnacles of the cathedral, which 
stood grey and dominating 
against the blue sky. To com- 
plete all, the sun shone on the 
world and made it good. 

In fifty minutes of fine skat- 
ing we arrived at the boat- 
houses and wharfs of the little 
town. Here my companion 
left me and I took off my 
skates to walk up to the 
cathedral. I never can pass 
it by without going in to see 
again those immense Norman 
piers of the vast nave, the 
glorious lightness of Alan of 
Walsingham’s great octagon 
lantern and the extraordinary 
beauty and perfection of the 
choir of Bishop Hugh. My 
old friend, the verger, was 
stoking up the great coke- 
stove under the tower and 
bade me warm myself, but in 
truth I was warm enough after 
walking up the hill in the bright 
sun. I soon put on my skates 
again, and tobogganned down 
the streets in them to resume 
my journey. 

At 3.15, going over rough 
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ice and deeper snow, I reached 
the top of the ‘Trial Eight 
Course.’ It was fair going down 
this monotonous ‘cut’ or 
stretch of river, known only 
too well by those of us who 
have raced its dreadful length 
at high speeds in University 
eights. Although the snow- 
plough had been over it, the 
ice still wanted sweeping to 
make it good. At Littleport I 
found a race meeting in full 
swing, and farmers, bargemen, 
farm hands and drovers from all 
the country round, with their 
friends, their boys and their 
dogs, were gathered on the ice 
with their long Fen ‘runners ’ 
or ‘pattens’ on their boots. 
They nearly all had the long 
runners with upturned prow, 
and wore ‘ buskins ’ or leggings, 
many having moleskin or fur 
caps, with or without ear- 
pieces according to fancy. The 
dogs fought, the boys shouted 
down the long slides they had 
made along the banks, the 
young men raced and the 
veterans judged, and held forth 
on style and ‘stroking’ and 
the memories of great winter 
frosts of the past. In spite of 
its real discomforts, the Fen 
folk know how to enjoy a cold 
spell to the utmost. 

These meetings, I soon found, 
are generally organised by the 
parsons. Everyone joins in 
who can ‘run’ at all, or has 
ever had a ‘patten’ on his 
feet. The winners get loaves 
of bread, and as far as I could 
see the losers are never much 
worse off; while to finish off 
the day’s merriment parties go 


round to all the old folk’s 
houses and leave presents of 
food. Thus the long winter 
frosts, in spite of hardships 
they bring, are not all unwel- 
come, and it is odd how you 
meet people of every class 
united in racing or long-distance 
running on their ‘ pattens ’ for 
sheer love of it, and of the free 
life which it offers while it 
lasts. 

If I was to get on, however, 
I had to leave this merry 
scene, and so at length, as 
the great red sun began to 
descend towards the west, 
I turned down-river. Over 
shocking bad ice and deeper 
snow, and against the still 
strong nor’-east wind, I strug- 
gled on my way. 

About a mile from the Ship 
Inn, at the mouth of the 
Brandon Mow (or Little Ouse), 
the snow was over my ankles 
and I had some nasty falls. To 
aggravate matters, as night 
closed in, it began to snow 
heavily. 

The landlady at ‘the Ship’ 
looked very blank when I 
entered sore and tired, and said 
she could not possibly con- 
trive bed or supper; 80, after 
some hot grog all round and 
hearty good wishes from the 
assembled natives who had 
joined me in the potation, I 
proceeded on to Southery, and 
at ‘the Bell’ I received 4 
hearty welcome from the land- 
lady and her two daughters. 

Here I soon dried out before 
@ good fire, and, after a fine 
supper of steak, tea and toast, 
the landlady asked if I would 
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mind ‘company.’ About a 
dozen genial Fenmen came in 
and we spent the evening 
pefore the huge peat fire, talking 
the talk of the Fens—about the 
qualities of Soham Reed, the 
sinking of Feltwell Fen after 
the erection of the new steam- 
pump, the bursting of the dyke 
at Sam’s Cut Drain, the flight 
of duck last winter, with much 
talk of ice championships, of 
‘runners’ and ‘running,’ the 
pest ‘ pattens ’ for long ‘ strok- 
ing’ and endless local jokes 
and yarns of times gone by. 
“What sort of stroke do you 
run?” was a frequent question. 
“ Any stroke will take you nine 
mile an hour good,” appeared 
to be the general opinion. 
For my part I found on this 
trip that, in calm or with a 
fair wind, if the cut and the 
good ice are wide enough, a 
long swinging outside edge was 
the most restful and the most 
effective stroke. Most of the 
Fen ‘pattens,’ however, are 
very thin in the blade, and 
therefore there is practically 
only one edge to them, and the 
thinner the blade the better 
the ‘pattens.’ In thick snow 
or head-wind, or on bad ice, 
one runs from seventy to eighty 
strokes @ minute, but on good 
lee, when long-swinging, one 
does forty to fifty if the ice is 
wide enough. A party, or 
‘gang,’ of Fenmen swinging in 
time one behind the other, 
bodies down and arms balancing 
im thythm, with the good ice 
singing’ to their long power- 
ful strokes a mile in front of 
them, is a cheery sight, and 


this method, with occasional 
relief of the leading man, puts 
the miles astern in a marvellous 
manner. 

As the ice to Denver sluice 
was reported to be very heavy 
and broken, I determined next 
morning, instead of crossing 
the Fen country in that direc- 
tion, to double back past Ely 
and cross into the Bedford 
River by the Old Ouse or 
West River. I paid my modest 
bill (1s. for supper, 2s. for 
bed and 1s. for breakfast) and 
started, this time with a fair 
wind behind me, a gorgeous 
sun overhead and the whole 
world glistening and sparkling 
in the intense cold. As I got 
on to the good ice above 
Milden Hall Drain a jolly 
Littleport man fell in stroke 
for stroke behind me, and we 
swung along and did the next 
nine and a quarter miles in the 
hour. It was ideal skating, and, 
beside the ring of our skates 
and the sing of the ice far 
ahead of us, the only sound in 
the cold stillness was the peal 
of distant church bells. Above 
us on our right Ely, with its 
white roofs and powdered pin- 
nacles, rose a great and lovely 
presence. At mid-day I reached 
the mouth of the Old West 
River. Places which had been 
‘open ’ yesterday had now over 
an inch of ice upon them, and 
the cold was intense though 
the sun on one’s face was quite 
hot. 

The going up the Old Ouse 
was splendid. Although the 
ice was cracking a good deal 
because of the fall of the water 








beneath to a distance of some 
inches, which caused sharp re- 
ports from time to time, the 
great thickness of the ice re- 
moved any possible danger, and 
the surface swept by the wind 
was excellent. I was now in 
historic country, for across this 
river, below Willingham, Wil- 
liam threw his causeway in the 
great attack on the Saxon men 
under Hereward on the Isle 
of Ely, and hereabouts took 
place some of Hereward’s most 
famous exploits. 

About three o’clock, passing 
the opening into the tidal river 
and the old ‘ Hundred Foot,’ 
I reached Earith, took off my 
skates and repaired to the 
‘Angel’ Inn, where a kindly 
and cheerful landlady ushered 
me into a room full of Hunting- 
don men. They made me 
welcome over mulled beer, and 
a beefsteak which they had 
secured in the village and had 
just cooked over the fire. They 
invited me to join their ‘ gang’ 
and make the run to Hunting- 
don with them before I went 
across the Fens, promising me 
good ice anda fine moon to 
go by. 

We accordingly started soon 
after 4 P.M., swinging away in 
the Fen style. At the first lock 
the moon began to show bright, 
and the sun to get dim and 
red. Some of the gang fell to 
the beer-offering at the lock, so 
I led off with two others who 
were my companions for the 
rest of the run. The skating 
to St Ives was a new experi- 
ence, the ice being dangerous 
in places and very transparent ; 
beneath it one could see the 
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swift water flowing over the 
shingle and weeds of the river. 
bed. We were at the ancient 
bridge soon after five, but it 
was coming down dusk and 
very cold. The ice from here 
to Houghton, and on to Hunt- 
ingdon, was nearly perfect. We 
swung along in perfect rhythm 
and in silence, our skates cut 
with a sharp ring, the ice 
hummed and sang, and ou 
shadows cast by the moon 
Swayed right, swayed left, 
across the steely surface with 
the long roll of our bodies. My 
companions took turn and tum 
about to lead. They knew the 
ice, and it was too dark for 
@® new man to see the danger 
places. At six o’clock we 
sailed under the old bridge and 
rounded in to off skates. They 
were so frozen that the straps 
were like iron bands, and I 
skated up the road to the 
Crown Inn to warm them 
before I could get them off. 
The morning dawned colder 
than ever, but fortunately with- 
out snow. I bought some 
thick socks, took off my hat to 
the birthplace of Oliver Crom- 
well, made a hasty sketch 
with freezing fingers of the old 
bridge and proceeded on my 
way. I dismissed the idea of 
skating up to Bedford as, owing 
to the speed of the water, the 
ice was uncertain on the Upper 
Ouse, and a single man skating 
on such ice over quick-running 
water takes risks which do not 
exist in the Fen country proper. 
I therefore turned back for the 
tun of twelve miles down- 
stream to the mouth of the 
‘Hundred Foot,’ which would 
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take me north-east and enable 
me to cut across into the river 
Nen to March, and thence to 
Peterboro’, my ultimate des- 
tination. 

The ice, the air and the 
sunshine beckoned ; the river- 
side men on their ‘ pattens ’ 
by the bridge gave me a send- 
off of good wishes, and with 
a couple of buns and apples 
in my pocket I wondered what 
any man could want more. 
Only company of the right 
sort, I thought, and then, after 
passing St Ives, and making a 
sketch of the wonderful old 
bridge with its pointed arches 
and its central gatehouse, that, 
too, was suddenly added unto 
me. From a steep bank a 
figure shot downward on to 
the ice, with a crash and a 
rush it described a complete 
circle on one skate, and then 
abruptly crumpled up with a 
resounding bang and slid about 
thirty yards upon the ice before 
coming to rest. The whole 
performance was so like the 
sudden arrival of Joey the 
Clown in the last pantomime 
Thad seen, that I fully expected 
to hear that jolly ‘Here we 
are again ! ” 

As, however, only a smoth- 
ered gasp proceeded from the 
bundle on the ice, I turned 
swiftly on my heel and spun 
round to the spot. ‘‘ Hurt?” 
I shouted. 

“No-o—I don’t think so,” 
said @ rather uncertain voice. 
Slowly the figure of a snow- 
encrusted schoolboy uncoiled 
itself, 

Having helped to dust it 
down, and ascertained that all 


bones seemed correct, I turned 
to go. 

** May I fall in with you? ”’ 
said the boy. 

“Certainly not,” said I, “I 
have no intention of falling 
in.” 

“TI didn’t mean that—may 
I run with you as far as 
Earith ? ” 

“By all means,” said I, 
“if you can keep up——” 

He laughed at this, but after 
ten minutes going he said, 
“‘ Shorter strokes, please—your 
legs are longer than mine.” 

“Length of leg has nothing 
to do with it,” said I. “It 
is all push, swing and balance— 
you can do it if you try.” 

So he tried. At the lock 
above Earith we sat down to 
get cool; for, in spite of the — 
cold, the sun seemed to be of 
blazing heat; our faces were 
red and sunburned; and we 
took off our jackets to sling 
them on our arms. The boy 
now fired off at me a collection 
of ideas which seemed to tumble 
out of his head, very often 
with sudden and _ curious 
chuckles. He discoursed of 
hockey on the ice (the fastest 
of all games in the world), 
football, swimming, school- 
masters and grown-ups gener- 
ally—for whom indeed he 
appeared to entertain a tolerant 
contempt in so far as the 
moderns were concerned. Did 
I believe in the Devils of Crow- 
land, and did the ghost of 
Hereward the Wake lurk in 
the Old West River on Christ- 
mas Eve? Well, as to the first, 
I had seen no devils at Crow- 
land, though something in the 
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stream had indubitably un- 
shipped the rudder of our boat 
as we poled along; and as to 
the Old West River I could 
believe anything of it after a 
visit to the public-house at 
Willingham. 

Eventually I found myself 
inspanned to go and persuade 
the mother of a school-fellow 
at Earith that the ice was not 
dangerous. The flight of a 
solitary swan overhead sailing 
down the river north-eastward 
was considered a good omen, 
and thereafter it was as leader 
of a gang of three that I rolled 
away down the straight of the 
tidal ‘Hundred Foot,’ which 
stretched before us between 
its snow-covered dykes, to the 
horizon and beyond, giving us 
veritable and ocular demon- 
stration of the roundness of the 
earth. 

At Mepal, below Sutton 
Bridge, my friend said, “I 
would like to skate round the 
world with you, but we must 
stop here, I am afraid.” 

We sat in the snow for a few 
minutes and exchanged pres- 
ents ; they gave me two dates, 
a fig and a piece of string for 
one of my ‘runner’ straps. 
I gave them an apple each, 
and a piece of chocolate, with 
a picture of a sledge from 
my note-book. They saluted 
solemnly and departed. I 
noticed as they went that they 
had adopted the regular Fen- 
man roll. 

Below the Ely-March rail- 
way bridge I met another gang 
who were taking off their ‘ pat- 
tens ’ to go over the dyke to 
the ‘Five Alls’ Inn, which 
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lies close to the pumping. 
station over the south bank, 
which at this point must be 
quite forty feet high. The 
sign-post here, much mutilated 
by exposure to the weather, 
had in the centre a portrait of 
Queen Victoria as a young 
girl, and in the corners pictures 
of a soldier, a parson, a lawyer 
and a doctor; the interpreta. 
tion thereof being “the Queen 
rules over all, the soldier fights 
for all, the parson prays for 
all, the lawyer pleads for all 
and the doctor heals all,” but 
the reference to the medical 
profession was much obliterated 
by the exposure it had under- 
gone. 

We had some mulled beer 
(the drink par excellence of the 
Fen country in the winter) and 
much talk of dykes, drains, 
leams, droves, lodes, eaus, cuts 
and other varieties of water- 
ways, and where they led to 
and how they drained. Before 
us lay the whole white Fen 
country to the Isle of Hy, 
and to the Norfolk and Suffolk 
boundaries beyond. 

On hearing of my destina- 
tion the gang declared they 
would go with me as far 2 
Welney and put me on to good 
ice on the Old Bedford River, 
but no sooner had we resumed 
our ‘pattens’® than an Up 
coming gang persuaded them 
to come on back to Earith, 
pointing out that it was already 
late and the sky looked cloudy. 
On reaching the Suspensiol 
Bridge at Washington (a modest 
city, this, of two houses or 80) 
I could find no further ‘ patten 
marks on the ice, a pretty sure 
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sign that the ice was not 

iable below this point. 
I accordingly started across to 
the Old Bedford River, but a 
few hundred yards away. 


Here I was astonished to 


meet a young fellow with a 
white collar, who with two 
brothers was scouring the 
country roads and ditches on 
skates. A crashing smash, like 
the breaking of a thousand 
plate-glass windows, announced 
where his two brothers had 
just gone through the ice in a 
neighbouring ditch in which all 
the water had run off. They 
took and introduced me to 
their father, the Vicar of Wel- 
ney, close by—wWelney re- 
nowned as the home of the 
renowned Smart brothers, and 
of many other famous and 
champion runners. They 
loaded me up with food and 
a vast variety of information 
about every dyke, ditch and 
drove between here and Lincoln 
itself. 

It is the fate of the traveller 
to be for ever meeting and 
having to depart hastily from 
people who excite his interest 
and awake in him feelings of 
great friendliness. In the same 
way lovely and kindly places 
grip him as he goes, and 
whisper him to stay awhile. 
If of an impressionable dis- 
position his travels may be- 
come a series of minor tragedies 
and his memory be stocked with 
regrets. 

So I found it hard to turn 
my back on Welney and pro- 
ceed into the growing night. 
I missed most the pleasant 
voices at the parsonage, which 


contrasted startlingly with the 
twang and slurring speech of 
such places as Huntingdon and 
St Ives, and the rough and 
storm-like voices of the Fen- 
men. 

But my cogitations were cut 
short by contemplation of a 
certain crack in the ice, which 
appeared to extend from one 
end to the other of this twenty- 
mile stretch of water. It was 
due to the fall of the water- 
level under the ice, and the 
sinking of the ice with it. It 
ran more or less in the middle 
of the ‘cut,’ except in places 
where it veered over to one 
side or the other in a devilish 
and wanton manner calculated 
to catch the runner of the most 
wary skater, especially in the 
growing dusk of night. In 
places the water had welled up 
through the crack and frozen 
fast, giving a grand skating 
surface for half a mile at a 
stretch ; then one had to leap 
with immense agility on to the 
side ice and run on the sloping 
surface of the leaning floe, 
which got steeper as I advanced 
down the river. 

At length against the sky 
the welcome arms of a well- 
known windmill announced my 
arrival at Salters Lode Sluice, 
and I was over in no time 
into the creek leading westward 
to Nordelph and thence north- 
west to Outwell where I planned 
to stay the night. 

The wind was now ahead, 
and pitch darkness hid from me 
the appearance of the ice. I 
stumbled on, trying to pick a 
road under the weather-bank. 
A couple of miles from the 
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sluice my troubles began in 
earnest. I skated into a sea of 
hummocks which, as I fell 
crashing into them, received 
me in a most unfriendly man- 
ner. I must have had a dozen 
heavy falls in the course of 
five minutes—one hand was 
cut and bleeding, my knees 
were cut, and even my nose 
received marks upon it. I was 
humble enough now, and took a 
lesson from a small boy return- 
ing home to Outwell from a 
visit to his uncle at Nordelph. 
He was going about three 
miles an hour on his runners 
over everything, never coming 
down or even stumbling. I 
soon picked up his ‘short- 
stroke-hop-and-go-one’ as he 
called it. We came to a young 
iceberg, caused by two or three 
sets of floes piled on one 
another where the middle-level 
drain passed over. He gave 
me his hand with a protecting 
sort of gesture, and together we 
ran at it, jumped the top and 
flew down the other side. 
“Them barges ’as done it 
*fore the ice was set,’’ said he. 

After this we had a fast run 
on good ice into the main street 
of Outwell, which is road and 
river too. When I staggered, 
broken-kneed and _ broken- 
winded, into the ‘Swan ’ it was 
blowing fresh from the west- 
wards, still very cold, but so 
cloudy that the moon was 
completely hidden. 

My friends of other cruises 
in these parts, the landlord 
and his wife, sent the family 
flying in all directions and 
soon had a noble tea set out 
before a roaring fire, while I 


got hot water to wash in and 
some of the landlord’s garments 
until my own were dried and 
cleaned. The evening discourse 
over our pipes was about local 
celebrities, the church and its 
peal of bells and local ‘ patten’ 
racing, with particulars of all 
the champions. The landlord 
lamented the number of appar- 
ently respectable people who 
come to him for supper and a 
bed, and then turn out early 
before cock-crow and bolt with- 
out payment. The last one 
who tried this trick was caught 
by the landlord before he got 
out of Outwell. ‘I made him 
take his coat off and square up 
like a man, and promised he 
should not pay if he could 
knock me down. It ended by 
my knocking him over the 
dyke, and he fell into the ‘ cut.’ 
Me and my missus had to dry 
him out and give him another 
meal to warm him on his way, 
pore bloke.”’ 

Fitfully through the night 
the church chimes sounded, 
wildly coming and going, i 
the gale which hammered 
ominously against my window. 
I no sooner woke than I knew 
that Jack Frost had decamped 
and a south-westerly gale was 
in possession. 

I must now hasten to com 
plete my journey before the 
ice broke up. It was not a far 
run to Peterboro’ by the old 
Nen River to March, up to the 
Whittlesea Dyke and westward 
through it to the King’s Dyke 
and into the New Leam. | 
could see my way on the map, 
but what of the ice? It was 
rapidly turning to slush and 
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water. AS I sped straining 
against the persistent wind, vast 
lakes of water lay over the ice- 
floes, the snow of the banks 
had dark unhealthy shadows 
everywhere under its edges ; 
no longer crisp and white, it 
was becoming a grey-blue in 
colour. What a depressing 
contrast to yesterday! Truly 
the spirit of skating vanishes 
with the frost ; it cannot out- 
live the thaw. I only hoped 
that rain would not add insult 
to the injury I felt. 

My recollection of that day 
is one of melancholy depres- 
sion—bending low against the 
blast, sweeping the water off in 
a continuous set of waves to 
right and left as I skated, 
watching for holes and hum- 
mocks, and over-anxious not to 
get a fall into the water on the 
ice or under it. Upwell and 
March and its railway bridges 
passed astern, until at last in 
the Whittlesea Dyke I got 
the wind abeam and had some 
shelter under the weather-bank. 
The pair of long Fen runners 
I had bought now stood me 
in good stead; their high- 
curved noses, like the high bow 
of an ancient ship, threw the 
water and slush aside, and I 
made Whittlesea before I had 
any idea I was near it. With 
difficulty I found my way into 
@ small drain beyond leading 
towards the New Leam, for 
no one was about, and I thought 
the whole Fen population, 
rather than witness the funeral 
of Old Jack Frost, had gone 
to earth back in their beds, or 
before their fires for the day. 
So Peterboro’ suddenly rose 
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into sight, and seeing the well- 
known towers and pinnacles 
my spirits revived. 

As I took off on the Leam 
for the last short bit I 
joined in at the tail-end of a 
gang coming up the Nen from 
Wisbeach. ‘‘Come on,” they 
shouted as they swung by, 
“we are the last gang on the 
ice.” ‘“‘No, he makes the 
thirteenth !’ shouted the tail- 
end man. ‘‘ Never mind ; come 
on, lad,” shouted the leader, 
80 we swung away towards 
the distant spires. Just as 
the leaders reached the ice 
under the bridge, suddenly there 
were shouts from a crowd on 
the bank. Two men had just 
gone in on the south side and 
were being pulled out as we 
arrived. The ice had gone 
rotten under the bridge, and 
as the weight of our gang 
came upon it the whole place 
gave way at once, and great 
cracks shot out in all directions 
with loud detonations. The 
leading files tried to swerve 
aside, but were too late, and 
one after the other they dis- 
appeared beneath the upturned 
and broken ice-floes, their heads 
and arms coming bobbing up 
in turn. The last two or three 
of the gang, and I with them, 
had just time to sweep round 
in wide circles and escape the 
spreading danger cracks. There 
was much shouting, laughter 
and cursing as the men smashed 
their way into the bank, where 
willing hands were throwing 
ropes and pulling them out as 
fast as possible. The leader, 
wringing the water from his 
clothes, kept calling out the 
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names. They were all there, 
dripping but safe, thank good- 
ness. There was a hurried 
consultation, and then all made 
off at top speed to the ‘Sara- 
cen’s Head’ for a drink of 
grog before hurrying to their 
homes. The tail-end man, how- 
ever, seemed to think that I, 
as the thirteenth, had brought 
the final catastrophe on the 
gang, and to be thoroughly 
disappointed that I had got off 
without a ducking. When he 
heard that I had ‘run’ from 
Cambridge he relented, and 
became very anxious to show 
me the sights of the city. 
So he and I turned into the 
Cathedral Close. The pil- 
grimage to ‘ Peterborough the 
Proud,’ he told me with evident 
satisfaction, used to be con- 
sidered as equivalent to a visit 
to Rome. It was here, he said, 
that the first great conference 
took place which resulted in 
the successful drainage of the 
Fen Lands. 

The cathedral has passed 
through many vicissitudes, and 
has even weathered the un- 
welcome visitations of Crom- 
well’s troopers, whom my friend 
regarded with a peculiar and 
striking disfavour. To-day it 
stands, proud in another sense, 
in a strength and a dignity 
peculiarly its own. 

If the great octagon at Ely 
is unique in its conception and 
its workmanship (to judge 
which you must climb in among 
the vast oak timbers of its 
roofing), so in a different way 
the design and execution of 
the great covering arches of the 
west front of Peterboro’ are 


not less unique and _ perfect, 
The deep shadows of the three 
famous arches, above the won. 
derful elegance of the Early. 
English piers, make a most 
singular and impressive ep- 
trance to the austerity of the 
great Norman nave within. 
As one enters the nave it 
seems, at first sight, smaller 
and somewhat colder than that 
of Ely, but, as the verger never 
omits to inform you, it is in 
fact longer and also loftier 
than the nave of the great 
sister church. 

As my friend and I warmed 
ourselves and I dried my 
‘runners ’ beside the big stove 
in the west transept, the won- 
derful echoes of the even- 
song came drifting round the 
massive piers from the far 
away choir, and methought 
how this melodious and gracious 
practice of great music has 
been continued in the cathedrals 
of England down the days of 
all the years, while England 
herself has grown and fought 
and bled, and stretched her 
hands forth to the whole world 
across the seas. 

After the last notes of a 
Bach fugue, that in its way- 
wardness and its booming dia- 
pason seemed to be the accom- 
paniment of the storm without, 
had died away, and the clamour 
of boys’ voices going out and 
of great locks being bolted was 
stilled, the verger, a shrewd 
and kindly man to whom lis 
duties and his charge were the 
inspiration of his life, came and 
stood beside us. 

** Hullo!” he said, “ you are 
here again! last spring it was 
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in a boat. And what are you 
after this time ? ” 


“M9 see what I came for ; 
(rowland and Thorney and, I 
Ely from your central 
tower before the snow is gone,” 
said I. 

He looked at me; “ Ser- 
ious?” said he. I nodded. 
“(ome on—we must be sharp— 
or it will be dark, and t’will 
all be gone by morning.” 

So up we went, we three, 
through the turret doors, peeped 
into the triforium, then up and 
up into the clerestory passages 
(where you get the most im- 
pressive view of the transition 
vaulting of the western tran- 
sept); then into the central 
tower gallery, whence the grow- 
ing shadows of the church 
below seemed abysmal in depth 
and grandeur, and finally out 
on to the wind-swept roof of 
the tower itself. 

“Take care, hold on,” 
shouted the verger as a hurri- 
cane blast thundered through 
the pinnacles. What a sight 
was there!—of vast cloud 
armies charging down the windy 
skies before the gale; of the 

‘stil white country spreading 
all round the compass to far 
horizons, lit in places by sudden 
gleams of yellow sunlight. 

“Here is the Romance of 
England,” shouted the verger, 
and he swept his arm round the 
horizon. “ Look, and you can 
see the mark of Roman and 
Dane, Saxon and Norman, the 
medieval English and the 
modern English and of the 
Hollander engineers. Look ; 
there lie the old historic islands 
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where Christianity first came 
and freedom fought.’’ In the 
north we could see Crowland 
Tower among its trees, now 
bare and storm-swept—‘‘ Crow- 
land, courteous as courteous 
may be.” Nearer, the fair front 
of Thorney, with a glint of 
dying sun upon it. And then, 
far south-westward—could it 
be ?—the great shadow of Ely 
against a gleam of the dying 
light. That sight is singularly 
moving at any time; now in 
the winter storm it gripped us 
all three. And around, below 
us, stretching far arms into 
the north, east and south, we 
could trace the long dark lines 
of roadway, dyke and cutting, 
river and railway, marking 
where man has dug and wrought 
and made dry land for a 
thousand years until to-day. 
In the extreme clearness of 
atmosphere before the coming 
rain we seemed to be able to 
look down the centuries, and 
the distances of time and place 
seemed startlingly near. 

Then came the cohorts of the 
rain thundering on the roofs 
of the great building, blotting 
out the western gleams of light, 
sweeping the whole world below 
us into invisibility, and bringing 
us back, out of our visions, to 
stern reality. 

As we clambered down the 
darkening passages and the 
gloom of the vast church 
deepened, the storm roared 
as though the heavens were 
falling. 

Beneath the great western 
porch we three shook hands ere 
we went upon our ways. 
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A BOOKISH GOSSIP 
AROUND GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


BY R. 8. 


GARNETT. 


I. 


‘MANON LESCAUT’ AND OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


ADAM SmiTH has it that of 
the amusements of old age the 
most grateful and soothing is 
@ renewed acquaintance with 
the favourite studies of youth. 
He is no doubt in the right ; 
but although it was, we may 
feel, grateful and soothing to 
Dr George Saintsbury to renew 
his acquaintance with ‘ Manon 
Lescaut,’ I am sure that even 
more delightful to him has it 
been to help and benefit Manon’s 
present translator. And, in- 
deed, when everything has been 
said and done, when the dust 
raised by critics and commen- 
tators has settled again on 
their beloved tomes, when the 
ink is dried up in the bottle 
and the rusty pen lies on the 
floor, then the sweetest re- 
membrances are those of help 
given, kindness bestowed. 
Since the year 1878, when 
first I read the name GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY at the end of an 
article, how often have I heard 
of his acts of kindness. I have 
sat with his readers not a few, 
have listened to debates both 
many and prolonged as to 
whether he was in the right 
or the wrong of it, and never, 
I think, has such a discus- 
sion ended without someone 


having made a reference to 
his justice and goodness of 
heart. 

I see that I have uncon- 
sciously slipped out my excuse 
for venturing on the present 
papers—it is that I have followed 
‘Saintsbury ’ since 1878 and 
have mingled with some other 
students of his critical writings. 
Moreover, although I must have 
since perused many hundreds of 
columns in the Press about 
them, never do I seem to have 
read even one written from the 

‘viewpoint of a pupil or disciple 

—all have been by critics. And 
so, maybe, I shall be excused 
lif I fill a few pages in which 
mo one will mistake me for 4 
‘critic or for any other than one 
who, looking back, finds 4 
ptory to relate, and looking on 
yhis shelves a book or two to 
introduce. 


MURGER, SAND, SANDEAU, 
BaALzac, DumAs, GAUTIER, 
Hueo, Musset—these cabal- 
istic names on the backs of 
books ranged together on 4 
shelf in my father’s study 
fascinated my young gaze one 
day. Whose were they ? What 
were the volumes about? 1 
opened each in turn, to find 
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that all were in French. I put 
them back again. 

Then one afternoon—after 
what interval of time I cannot 
say—I heard the cry, “ The 
magazines!” A tilted van had 
stopped in the quiet road oppo- 
site our front door. We chil- 
dren saw a youth crossing the 
pavement with a large parcel ; 
we turned from the dining- 
room windows to run into the 
hall. The one of us first to 
reach the door opened it. 
him (or her) was the parcel 
handed. It was carried in and 
hoisted on to the table. Then 
the cord was cut, and there 
were the magazines — ‘ Old 
Ebony ’ in a dark-brown cover, 
‘Macmillan ’ in a pale one, the 
‘Cornhill’ in an orange one, 
‘Temple Bar’ in a pinkish- 
reddish one; then the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s,’ ‘Fraser,’ ‘Once a 
Week,’ ‘Good Words,’ ‘ Bel- 
gravia,, ‘London Society,’ 
‘Tinsley’ and ‘Time,’ ‘ Cas- 
éell’s,’ ‘The Quiver,’ ‘The 
Dublin University,’ the ‘ North 
British,’ ‘Atlantic Monthly,’ 
‘North American Review,’ 
‘Harper, ‘The Century,’ 
‘Scribner,’ ‘The Nineteenth 
Century,’ ‘The Contemporary,’ 
‘The Fortnightly,’ ‘Good Words 
for the Young,’ ‘St Nicho- 
las,’ ‘Aunt Judy.’ Instantly 
we each seized hold of one of 
them and scampered off to some 
Place of seclusion—the study, 
say, or behind the green repp 
curtains of the drawing-room 
windows. When, therefore, the 
person to whom the parcel 
Was addressed—that is to say, 
our father—arrived at ‘late 
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dinner’ time, he saw on the 
dining-room side-table a vio- 
lated parcel; but at dessert, 
to which we always came down 
from the nursery, he heard 
from us much babble concerning 
what we had just read. In 
those days the names Anthony 
Trollope, Charles Reade, Wilkie 
Collins, Besant and _ Rice, 
Thomas Hardy, R. D. Black- 
more, George Macdonald, Wil- 
liam Black, James Payn, Ed- 
mund Yates, Justin M‘Carthy, 
Mrs Oliphant, Rhoda Brough- 
ton, M. E. Braddon, Ouida, 
Mrs Parr, Mrs Riddell and Mrs 
Lynn Linton were perhaps 
among the most familiar to us 
in the lighter magazines; in 
the heavy ones shone occasion- 
ally those of Gladstone, Huxley, 
Max Miller, Herbert Spencer, 
Tyndall, Froude, Baynes, Lock- 
yer, Tennyson and Swinburne. 
Of the whole parcel of the 
magazines our favourite was 
‘Good Words for the Young,’ 
for its stories by Dr George 
Macdonald and its pictures by 
Arthur Hughes; but dear 
‘ Aunt Judy,’ with its constant 
contributor Mrs Ewing, and 
‘St Nicholas,’ with its pictures 
and wealth of good things, 
lagged not far behind. The 
‘ Heavies’ troubled us not at 
all, except for the disconcerting 
circumstance that our father, 
in the column or so written by 
him, unaccountably descanted 
on them to the almost entire 
exclusion of our own favourites. 
Vainly did we implore him to 
write about ‘ Aunt Judy.’ Ac- 
cording to a family legend, he, 
when a very junior official in 
21 
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the British Museum, had one 
day been accosted in its Reading 
Room by a much harassed 
editor. ‘One moment, Mr 
Garnett,” he had said—‘‘ one 
moment. Our magazine re- 
viewer has taken to the bottle, 
and to such an extent latterly 
that no longer can he dis- 
tinguish between ‘ Maga’ and 
‘Fraser.’ Are you willing to 
take his place ?”’ And, without 
recourse to the bottle, my 
father, after listening or affect- 
ing to listen to the monitions 
of his children, used to glance 
through the magazines pre- 
paratory to reviewing them in 
his study. There, sitting in an 
atmosphere thick with the 
fumes of gas, the odours of 
blacking from a pile of boots 
kept in a corner and decaying 
leather bindings—there, bend- 
ing over his father’s desk, did 
he run a squeaky quill pen over 
sheets of foolscap. Sometimes 
the door would open ever so 
gently. . . . My mother would 
stealin. ‘‘ Old bear,” would she 
say, “don’t forget ‘Far from 
the Madding Crowd,’” or on 
another occasion, ‘‘ Remember 
‘The Baby’s Grandmother ’ in 
‘Blackwood.’” The name 
‘ Blackwood ’ did we well know, 
for many of the ‘Tales from 
Blackwood ’ contained in thin 
small volumes in brown paper 
covers (somewhat torn) had 
been read aloud to us, or 
related to us from memory, by 
an uncle, a firm adherent to 
the Blackwood tradition. 

Well, then, on the particular 


occasion of the arrival of Carter 
Paterson’s tilted van with the 
parcel of magazines to which 
my mind recurs, I fell by change 
on the ‘ Fortnightly Review, 
edited by John Morley. Ther 
did I find, in large type, one of 
the cabalistic names—whethe 
of Murger, Sand, Sandean, Bal- 
zac, Dumas, Gautier, Hugo, or 
Musset I forget—heading an 
article signed ‘George Saints. 
bury.’ It must have taken 
my fancy, for I looked out for 
succeeding numbers of the 
‘Fortnightly ’ and the ‘ Saints. 
bury’ articles therein. But I 
must have failed to grasp more 
than a somewhat general im- 
pression, for when many years 
later I read the articles re 
printed in a stout volume? I 
found that they were largely 
new to me, and, by far, more 
important as criticism than I 
had dreamed. In particular 
the essay on Alexandre Dumas 
for the first time definitely 
claimed for his genius a8 4 
romancer the high place which 
in England it to-day occupies. 
This and much besides I failed 
to appreciate, still I gained 
this from my juvenile readings 
—I gained the clear idea that 
the ‘ heavies ’ might any month 
contain matter for me as well 
as for my father. It was some 
thing to have learned. 

Then some years later My 
father, who must have noticed 
my dawning interest in French 
literature, for I was sometimes 
to be seen reading a French 
work, gave me Saintsburys 





1 ‘Essays on French Novelists,’ by George Saintsbury. London, 189. 
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‘primer of French Literature.’ * 
It was an unattractive-looking 
little volume in a drabbish 
pinding. In my home, ‘school 
pooks’ met with little accept- 
ance, and I cannot remember 
my father ever giving us even 
one. So I did not think of 
the Primer as a school book, 
and I saw in the margin of a 
few of the pages corrections of 
misprints, chiefly dates, in my 
father’s neat hand. I think I 
thus gained my first idea that 
anything in a book could be 
wrong. (Nowadays, that any- 
thing can be right more sur- 
prises me.) I read through the 
Primer to gain from it a 
glorious vision of a company 
of writers of whom I wished 
to see more. Some two years 
later my father gave me, on its 
publication, Saintsbury’s ‘Short 
History of French Literature,’ * 
directing my attention to a 
review of it in the ‘ Athenaeum,’ 
then the leading critical journal. 
The reviewer, I remember, ap- 
peared naively pleased that 
Saintsbury most evidently had 
actually read the books of 
which he treated, but was 
pained that he so greatly ad- 
mired the Romantic school. He 
chose to see in Saintsbury a 
man clothed in the cloak of 
Pétrus Borel. Not having read 
a word by Pétrus Borel, I 
asked my father respecting him 
—to be told that I need not 
trouble to read him. My father 
added that to sneer at 
Romantic ’ writers as a whole 
was folly, since among them 
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were some of the chief glories 
of French literature. By that 
time I could read most French 
authors so as to enjoy them, 
so I used to look over the 
books in the house in the hope 
of finding those which from 
Saintsbury’s account of them 
pleased my fancy. Kather 
strangely this resulted in my 
reading a very lengthy work 
in English; for my father did 
not possess the Memoirs of 
Chateaubriand in French. Un- 
questionably that book, called 
by Saintsbury ‘admirable,’ 
made an impression on me— 
an impression which nothing 
read since has effaced or even 
dimmed. I eagerly asked my 
parents for books “like Cha- 
teaubriand’s,” and my mother 
handed me her own copy of 
‘ Corinne ’ by Madame de Stael, 
thus showing that she thor- 
oughly understood what I re- 
quired. But soon, further 
stimulated by Saintsbury, I 
began picking up volumes on 
the book-stalls. In those days 
the stalls were strewn with 
old volumes clothed in old 
leather bindings with backs (or 
‘spines’ as they are called) 
lettered in tarnished gold. Some 
of these were French Mémoires. 
Soon I had collected those of 
Marguerite de Valois, Bran- 
téme, Laporte, De Retz, Roche- 
foucauld, Madame de Motte- 
ville. ... Modern books did 
not attract me. I think that 
complaints of my propensities 
from my old nurse must have 
reached my father, for one day 





1 Oxford, 1880. 


2 Oxford, 1884. 
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he said, ‘“ Would you like me 
to get you any books from 
Rolandi’s ? ” 

For years past I had seen on 
the dining-room side - table 
various paper-covered volumes 
bearing Rolandi’s rather large 
green label; but I believe that 
I had never looked at them. 
I fancy that my father sub- 
scribed to Rolandi’s with the 
double object of satisfying my 
mother’s wish for the latest 
novels of her favourites, such 
as Cherbuliez and Daudet, and 
of himself reading anything 
new that seemed worth while. 
However this may have been, 
there were always ‘ Rolandi 
books ’ in the house. Following 
his offer to me, he and I read 
together, among other books, 
some thirty small volumes of 
the Mémoires of the Duchesse 
d’Abrantés, and some five-and- 
twenty of the Mémoires of 
Dumas. In the process my 
difficulties in reading the French 
language disappeared. I believe 
I knew from my father that 
George Saintsbury used to ap- 
pear at the British Museum, 
but I had no notion that he 
had been a subscriber to 
Rolandi’s Library. One day, 
however, I went there, and 
gleaned the fact from some- 
thing said in my hearing be- 
tween two of the attendants. 
It probably seems a small 
point, but it interested me 
greatly. The books we bor- 
rowed might be the identical 
ones consulted by Saintsbury 
for. the purpose of his critical 
writings. It seemed to bring 
him closer to me. 


I question whether anyone 
has described in print Roland’ 
Foreign Circulating Library, 
Thackeray was one of its gub. 
scribers, and Dr Saintsbury 
has publicly acknowledged 
his indebtedness to ‘Signor 
Rolandi’; but when they 
wrote, the Library being in 
existence, they did not describe 
it. Whatever our indebtednesg 
to those going concerns, ow 
Bank or Hairdressing estab. 
lishment, may be, we do not 
describe them in print ; though 
I seem to remember a former 
official in a branch of the Civil 
Service who, at times, wrote 
in the Press around the merits 
of his own Ham and Beef shop. 
But now that ‘ Rolandi’s’ is no 
more (it expired after a period 
of lethargy during the Great 
War), let me try to enshrine its 
memory in the pages of ‘ Maga,’ 
Dear old Rolandi’s ! Was there 
ever such an abode of bib- 
liographical bliss in the history 
of mankind? I doubt it. Ac 
cording to what I have gathered, 
the original Rolandi, like the 
original Rossetti and Antonio 
Panizzi, sought these shores a 
a political exile at about the 
same time as did they. As the 
result of what series of adven- 
tures he established himself 
in a spacious house in Berner 
Street, Oxford Street, I know 
nothing ; but when Dante Gab- 
riel and William Michael were 
yet small boys he invited theit 
father to bring them to 4 
party given to celebrate the 
Library’s opening. ‘The little 
boys were carefully washed, 
clean collars were buttoned 
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ground their necks and off 
they set for Berners Street. I 
like to picture their astonished 
delight as they gazed up at 
the lovely goddesses couched 
on the ceiling with attendant 
fat cupids; for the crimsons 
and blues, hardly dry from 
the artist’s brush, must have 
been glorious. Then the en- 
trancing cases of books placed 
around the spacious room— 
the bravery of the new morocco 
and calf bindings, the allure- 
ment of the titles—‘ Les Mys- 
téres de Paris,’ ‘ Le Juif Errant,’ 
‘Les Mémoires du _ Diable,’ 
‘Hans d’Island,’ ‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris,’ ‘Les Trois Mousque- 
taires,’ ‘Le Peau de Chagrin,’ 
‘Mauprat.’ Small wonder that 
the boys all their lives through 
spoke of those books and read 
them countless times. When 
first I saw Rolandi’s the god- 
desses and attendant cupids 
were smiling yet, but the ceru- 
lean sky and the crimsons of 
the scant draperies, having 
battled long with the grime 
of London, were somewhat 
dimmed ; and somewhat aged 
also were the attendants who 
had seen the Rossetti boys 
and had fetched books for 
Thackeray. I used to sit on 
the small cane-bottomed chairs, 
wrapped in awe and wonder at 
the establishment and its un- 
fathomable depths of foreign 
books. Ask for the ‘ Mémoires 
de Saint Simon,’ and in twenty 
volumes that fascinating work 
was instantly placed before 
you; ask for the complete 
works of any French author 
from A to Z in the catalogue, 
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and in a trice the ‘ @uvres 
Complétes’ were  smilingly 
brought along. Nothing was 
ever ‘out’; nothing ever mis- 
placed and not to be found. 
And always, provided you could 
stagger out of the door with 
them, you could take as many 
volumes as you listed. That 
Rolandi’s no longer exists is a 
devastating thought ; and upon 
my word I am sorry for my 
own sake that the idea of 
writing about it occurred to 
me. There are some subjects 
which to my way of thinking 
are too sad, too poignant for 
the pen to relate. The ink, 
even, refuses to flow, fearful of 
the competition of a watery 
fall from somewhere. 

Then one day in the purlieus 
of romantic Camden Town— 
romantic, for did not sprightly 
Harriet Wilson, the memoirist, 
have her bower there, and did 
not members of the pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood hie 
there for the purpose of assault- 
ing their engraver Dalziel in 
Great College Street, with 
horrid oaths and imprecations, 
and is not the real original and 
only genuine ‘ Old Eagle,’ with 
its particular ales and stout, 
to be found there ?—in the 
purlieus of Camden Town one 
day then, I say, I tarried to 
purchase pigs’ trotters. Flesh 
is proverbially weak, and al- 
though I had but few coins 
in my pocket, and those of 
base metal, I succumbed to 
the fascination of those tooth- 
some delicacies offered to me 
by a charming old lady sitting 
under an archway behind a 
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small table whose top and, 
therefore, whose trotters were 
sagaciously protected from 
thieves and robbers by a net- 
work of brass wire. As I have 
observed, I succumbed. And, 
having done so, I fell into 
conversation with my tempt- 
ress and learnt, after some 
other disclosures, that she had 
been a famous actress (in pan- 
tomimes) and the admiration 
of the Town. “It was for love 
that I left the stage,” she said. 
*‘And now I’m selling trotters,” 
she added with a smile. 

Leaving her at last, I emerged 
into the High Street and took 
my way towards Regent’s Park. 
But there in Park Street an 
even more fatal fascination 
assailed me, for I beheld a 
secondhand bookshop, in the 
doorway of which stood a man 
in whom I descried an ac- 
quaintance. Noticing my sur- 
prise, ‘‘ Yes,” said he, “‘ I have 
moved to Camden Town. The 
old books business has got so 
bad that I had to see what I 
could do with china shepherd- 
esses, curly lambs, brass idols 
and pagodas ; but I’ve brought 
my stock of books with me, as 
you see.” While he was thus 
discoursing, I took up two 
little volumes bound in very 
stout old calf with gilt border 
lines, and, opening one, read 
on its title — 


** You who have hearts, ye Virgins, 
fair and gay, 

Who blindly rove where Pleasure 
leads the way, 
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Here see the dangers of the gay and 
fair, 

Here see what MANON suffered— 
and beware / 


And you, fond youths, whom Love 
and Beauty warm, 

Whom flatt’ring Vice and Dissi. 
pation charm, 

Learn from this Tale your Passions 
to restrain, 


Be timely wise, and Virtue’s Paths 
regain!” 


“This must be a translation 
of ‘Manon Lescaut,’ the book 
which, the first of its kind in 
French literature, stands apart 
and is so much admired by 
George Saintsbury,” I thought, 
so I asked the vendor of china 
shepherdesses its price. “Oh, 
that,”’ said he, “is eightpence 
—fourpence a volume.” 


“I am sorry, but I have 
only twopence.”’ 
“Never mind. No, don’t 


give me the twopence; you 
may want them.” 

It was in this way, then, 
that I became possessed of my 
eighteenth century translation 
of ‘Manon Lescaut ’—a novel 
written by a fugitive monk, 
perhaps in London, but pub- 
lished in 1731 to be seized in 
1733 by the French author- 
ities as an immoral publication. 
No copy of my translation is 
in our National Library 
anywhere else, so far a I 
have been able to ascertail, 
but in all probability, after 
these lines have appeared, one 
will turn up. Some reader, 
perhaps in China or Peru, wil 








1 ‘The History of the Chevalier Des Grieux.’ Written by Himself. ‘ 
Printed for B. White at Horace’s Head i 


from the French. 2 vols. London. 
Fleet Street, mpcoLxvit. 


Translated 
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jethink himself, scratch his 


grt or nose, rise from his 
gat, open some box or case 
ot baggage, and triumphantly 
iaw forth his copy. Then 
yith joy will he take up his 
yen and acquaint me with his 
discovery. Well, in my time I 
have done the like. 

Not until just recently did I 
now that my eightpenny pur- 
chase was not only a rarity 
but a literary curiosity as well. 
My interest in it at the moment 
of purchase was that it was a 
novel greatly admired by 
Saintsbury—at the moment, I 
say, for having arrived home 
and sat down to read it, I 
soon forgot all about him—I 
forgot everything, being lost 
to all—absorbed in my read- 
ing of ‘Manon Lescaut.’ Does 
literature contain a more per- 
fect story of passion? I cannot 
think so. Its simplicity, its 
truth of narrative, its pathos, 
its unique abiding charm, place 
it, to my thinking, apart. In it, 
once the story begins, I cannot 
find any fault. Its author 
appears, by some miracle, to 
have written as a god, for in 
every sentence he effects his 
exact purpose—to speak from 
his heart on a theme on which 
he, and no other, could so well 
speak. This is high praise 
indeed: it is, however, but 
the truth. At the far distant 
period of which I write I had 
tead only one novel of char- 
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acter which, as it seemed to 
me, was at all comparable with 
‘Manon ’—it was ‘The Vicar 
of Wakefield.’ Yet in a widely 
different work—‘ The Confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater’ (in 
the first edition)—I had found 
passages of pathos which had 
stirred my heart somewhat as 
‘Manon’ had done. I seemed 
to think that ‘Manon,’ like 
the ‘ Confessions,’ must be auto- 
biography. It was not long 
before I got ‘ Manon ’ in French, 
but I soon found that I pre- 
ferred my eighteenth century 
English version. Why? Well, 
now comes to my mind the 
curious part of this history. 
Not having any knowledge of 
the variant texts of ‘ Manon,’ 
I naturally believed that its 
translator had improved on 
the original, not guessing, as 
the fact was, that its author, 
the Abbé Prévost, had been 
so ill-advised as to alter it,} 
and French publishers so un- 
discerning as to reprint it as 
so altered. It was indeed not 
until the other day, when, 
having been attracted by the 
name ‘George Saintsbury,’ I 
took up Miss Helen Waddell’s 
charming version? that I 
learned the truth, and thus 
realised that by the happy 
accident of my ‘pick-up’ in 
Camden Town I, as a boy, had 
read a translation, as is her 
own, from the by far prefer- 
able original text of 1731. 





? The alterations consist not only in the addition of an episode but in a frequent 
substitution of a rather grand and inappropriate phraseology and style generally. 

* ‘The History of The Chevalier Des Grieux and of Manon Lescaut.’ By The 
Abbé Prévost d’Exiles. Translated from the original text by Helen Waddell, with 


sn Introduction by George Saintsbury. 


London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1931. 
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My ignorance was such, I 
say, that I failed to appreciate 
the extent of my good fortune, 
being wholly unaware that the 
current French text differed 
from that of the original edition. 
All I did, therefore, was to 
write inside the cover of the 
first volume ‘First English 
Translation.’ Whether I was 
strictly right in so doing only 
time can show—probably there 
was an even earlier one, for at 
least some of, and I should 
think all, the volumes of ‘ The 
Man of Quality’ were trans- 
lated ; though the ‘ postscript,’ 
as Dr Saintsbury terms ‘Manon,’ 
was not, so far as I have at 
present ascertained, translated 
as @ separate work. 

I shall now be expected to 
give some account of the chief 
points in the translation of 
1767 with the moral stanzas 
on the titles. The object or 
design in there so conspicu- 
ously placing them is, of course, 
very obvious. The translator, 
and, we may feel sure, the 
publisher, would have been 
dubious of the propriety of 
putting before the world a 
work ‘from the French’ de- 
scriptive of the loves of a 
young chevalier and a Parisian 
courtezan had not its author 
provided with his novel a moral 
treatise in the guise of preface. 

This preface emboldened 
translator and publisher both. 
I should have liked to have 
been standing by when one of 
them had the happy notion of 
epitomising its moral in verse 
and boldly blazoning it before 
the citizens of London (who 


then numbered among them 
Dr Samuel Johnson, Dr Oliver 
Goldsmith and Dr Tobias 
Smollett) on the titles. The 
idea was little short of one of 
genius. The identity of the 
translator may never be estab- 
lished by documentary eyi- 
dence. The publisher, ‘B. 
White,’ had a bookseller’s shop 
at ‘ Horace’s Head, Fleet Street,’ 
and we may feel sure that my 
little book was displayed in 
his window there. Any anim- 
adversions which would other- 
wise have been made by saun- 
terers in Fleet Street were thus 
most effectually stifled. Who 
could peruse stanzas which s0 
plainly pointed out to ‘ Virgins 
fair and gay’ and ‘Fond 
Youths’ the ‘Dangers’ of 
‘Vice and Dissipation’ and 
have an ill thought? But lest 
the purchaser be dubious, lest 
he have a lurking suspicion that 
the work ‘ translated from the 
French’ be after all, despite 
the stanzas, not a moral work, 
the translator baited his hook 
afresh. Did the hesitant pur- 
chaser turn the page, he read— 


THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


beginning thus— 

“The Reader will see in the 
following History, the fatal 
consequences of unbridled pas- 
sion. He will see, in M. des 
Grieux, the Portrait of an i- 
considerate Young Man, who, 
refusing to be happy, plunge 
headlong into the utmost 
Misery,” &c., &c. 

Now the author’s preface 1 
the original begins quite other- 
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wise. The Abbé being cum- 
pered by his long novel, ‘ The 
Man of Quality,’ to which, as 
Dr Saintsbury puts it, ‘Manon’ 
was a postscript, “hooked or 
tow-roped on to the main craft,” 
had been unable to sail with 
it straight into the sea of his 
moral reflections—he had first 
to plough his way through a 
shallow or two of explanatory 
remarks. It was again clever 
of the translator entirely to 
ignore them and begin, as we 
have just seen he did, by 
informing readers of “ the fatal 
consequences of unbridled pas- 
sion.” Having so done, he 
paraphrased the rest of the 
preface. 

Further, having decided in 
the preface to have nothing 
to do with that tiresome person 
‘The Man of Quality,’ the 
translator had a further in- 
spiration—it was this: why 
not keep him out of the book 
altogether? The Abbé could 
not help himself—tied as he 
was to his ‘Man of Quality,’ 
he had to pretend that the 
Story of the loves of the Cheva- 
lier and Manon was related to 
him by his former friend des 
Grieux. Stuff and nonsense, 
thought the translator: the 
story is plainly the Abbé’s own 
love story; and although I 
cannot so relate it, I can allow 
des Grieux to tell it direct to 
the public. I refuse to have 
anything to do with the fiction 
of ‘The Man of Quality,’ that 
18 flat ! 

Able man. 
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The Abbé Prévost had to 
begin his story as follows :— 

““T must ask my Reader to 
hark back to that period of my 
life when I was to meet for 
the first time the Chevalier 
des Grieux.” And he ‘harks 
back’ accordingly for several 
pages before he gets to his 
hero’s own narrative. 

My eighteenth century trans- 
lator, cutting these superfluous 
pages out, begins thus— 

“ At seventeen years of age 
I had finished my Philosophical 
Studies at Amiens, having been 
sent thither by my Relations, 
who are one of the best families 
in Picardy,” &e. 

Unfortunately the Abbé 
Prévost, tied to his ‘Man of 
Quality,’ was under the neces- 
sity of having the story told 
to that eminent individual in 
order to enable him to re- 
narrate it. But no one can 
doubt that, but for this con- 
straint, he would have begun 
his ‘Manon’ as the eighteenth 
century translator began it— 
that is, with the story itself. 

Remember that in 1767 
‘Manon,’ far from being a 
classic, was virtually unknown 
to English readers. To alter 
the original text would to-day 
be accounted a literary crime 
of the first magnitude. Miss 
Waddell’s translation, of course, 
closely follows the original ; 
but familiar as I am with the 
eighteenth century translation, 
I may be allowed to think that 
it possesses its advantages. 

It is time that I gave a 





Bl Saintsbury’s absorbingly interesting and enlightening account of 
on’ in his ‘History of the French Novel.’ London, 1917. 
VOL. COXxXx.—No. MCCCXCIV. 
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specimen of the translator’s 
quality— 

“In the Evening he ordered 
us to be conducted to the 
abode that he had prepared 
for us. We found a wretched 
Cottage, constructed of Boards 
and Clay, which consisted of 
two Rooms on the Ground- 
Floor, with a Garret over them. 
He had sent thither two or 
three Chairs, and some of the 
Necessaries and Conveniences 
of Life. Manon seemed terri- 
fied at the Sight of so dismal 
a Dwelling. She was more 
concerned for me than for 
herself. She sat down, when 
we were alone, and began to 
weep most bitterly. At first, 
I undertook to comfort her ; 
but when she had given me to 
understand that it was I alone 
whom she pitied, and that she 
only considered in our common 
Misfortunes that which I had 
to suffer, I affected to display 
sufficient Courage, and even 
sufficient Cheerfulness, to in- 
spire her with the same. ‘ Why 
do you pity me?’ said I. 
‘I possess all that I desire. 
You love me, do you not? 
What other Happenings did I 
ever propose to myself? Let 
us trust our Affairs to Heaven. 
I do not think them so des- 
perate. The Governor is a 
civil Man; he has shown us 
Respect, he will not suffer us 
to want Necessaries. As to 
the Poverty of our Cottage, 
and the Meanness of our Furni- 
ture, you may have observed 
that there are few Persons 


who appear better lodged and 
better furnished than we; and 
besides, you are an admirable 
Chemist,’ added I, embracing 
her. ‘You transform every- 
thing into Gold.’ ‘Then,’ re. 
plied she, ‘you will be the 
richest Man in the World, for 
if there ever was a Love like 
yours, it is also impossible to 
be loved more tenderly than 
you are by me. .. . IL reprove 
without ceasing, my own In- 
constancy, and am struck with 
Admiration of what Love has 
rendered you capable for a 
Wretch who was unworthy of 
it, and who cannot repay, 
with all her Blood (added she, 
with abundance of tears) one 
half of the pain she has given 
you.’ Her Tears, her Words, 
and the Tone in which she 
uttered them, made such an 
astonishing Impression upon 
me, that I thought I felt a 
kind of Division in my Soul.’ 
‘Take care, dear Manon,’ said 
I, ‘ take Care, my dear Manon. 
I have not strength enough to 
support such lively Marks of 
your Affection. I am not 
accustomed to this Excess of 
is. 

If Oliver Goldsmith, the 
author of ‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ 1 did not compose the 
two stanzas and trace these 
lines, who then did pen them? 

The printer’s indulgence i 
the use of capital letters will 
to-day be thought excessive, 
but the eye quickly accustoms 
itself to and ends by liking 
them—so I have found. 


— 





1 London, 1766. 
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Another charm or attraction 
possessed by my old book 
consists in its numerous foot- 
notes. In 1767 the fair land 
of France was unknown to 
most citizens of London—so 
the translator considered. 

“ Amiens. The capital of 
Picardy, 46 English miles North 
of Paris. 

Arras. The Capital of Artois, 
30 English miles N. of Amiens. 

St Denis. Six English Miles 
North of Paris, the Burial place 
of the Kings of France. 

Havre de Grace. A strong 
Sea-port Town at the Mouth 
of the Seine directly op- 
posite to Beachy- Head in 
England. 

Grand Provost of Paris. A 
Magistrate who Judges in crimi- 
nal Matters,” &c., 
and similar useful aids to the 
reader are therefore rather 
freely scattered by him through- 
out his two volumes. 

Furthermore, the translator, 
seeing no reason why his readers 
should puzzle their brains as 
to what name is concealed 
by rows of asterisks, boldly 
printed ‘Gramont’ instead of 
“G*###**? ond in fact fre- 
quently dispensed with all use 
of *** where names are con- 
cerned—again an improvement 
on the original. 

I find from the ‘Critical 
Review’ for 1767 that the 
price of the little book—it is 
of 12mo. size—was four shil- 
lings. The reviewer was most 
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favourably impressed by the 
preface, which, as well as the 
novel itself, he took to be really 
by the Chevalier des Grieux. 
Apparently the words ‘ Written 
by Himself ’ on the titles (which 
also bore the respectable name 
of ‘B. White,’ it must be 
remembered) were thought a 
sufficient guarantee. The un- 
fortunate true author, the fugi- 
tive monk,! who, although not 
improbably he wrote the book 
within sound of Bow Bells, 
was not guessed at. ‘ Habent 
sua fata libelli.’ 

Before concluding, there is 
just one observation which I 
venture to make. In a foot- 
note to Dr Saintsbury’s Intro- 
duction he says— 

“There have been, as there 
were sure to be, attempts as 
idiotic as tasteless, to resusci- 
tate ‘Manon,’ one, I believe, 
making her return to her seduc- 
tions and involve Tiberge in 
them. I have always taken 
the trouble to look up the 
appendices and suggestions of 
my reading when they seemed 
in any possible way likely to 
deserve it, but I had to draw 
the line here. For the thing, 
besides being sacrilegious, is 
simply absurd.” 

Now I cannot believe that 
in writing this note Dr Saints- 
bury, who is plainly alluding 
to an anonymous novel called 
‘ Suite De L’Histoire Du Cheva- 
lier Desgrieux et De Manon 
Lescaut,’ 2 knew that it was 





+ The vexed question of the tragedy of the Abbé Prévost’s death is most 
cleverly handled by Dr Saintsbury in his Introduction to Miss Waddell’s trans- 


lation. 
* Mare-Michel Rey, Amsterdam, 1760. 
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originally issued by a famous 
publisher three years before the 
Abbé Prévost’s death and dur- 
ing the very year that he was 
in Holland. I know of no 
scrap of evidence that he either 
claimed or denied its author- 
ship, but its date alone makes 
it an excessively curious book. 
By sheer chance, and many 
years ago, I came on it in the 
‘Revue de Paris,’1 where it 
was reprinted in 1847 as a 
great literary curiosity. My 
conclusion then was that it 
might be the Abbé’s work ; 
other and more competent 
judges have assigned it, but 
not confidently, to the novelist 
La Clos. However this may 
be, a contemporary sequel to 
‘Manon,’ when as well written 
as this ‘sequel’ undoubtedly 
is, calls for some serious atten- 
tion, I take it. I will only 
add this: the Abbé’s entire 
output of about two hundred 
volumes only contains one jewel 
—‘Manon’; and that being 
so, it is conceivable enough on 


that score that he wrote this 
‘Suite ’—‘ sacrilegious’ ag it 
seems to Dr Saintsbury, and 
may seem to most admirers of 
the ‘ jewel.’ 

I am greatly pleased in all 
the circumstances that, owing 
to my want of information 
about the original text, I have 
these great many years kept 
my copy of the translation 
dated 1767 on my shelves 
instead of arranging for the 
publication of a re-edition, for 
otherwise Miss Waddell might 
never have undertaken her ex- 
cellent translation. Moreover, 
had she not undertaken it, Dr 
Saintsbury’s introduction, to 
our great loss, might not have 
been written. 

It is a delightful treat—full, 
of course, of the ripest scholar- 
ship and fragrant in its every 
page with the sweetness of 
entire devotion to the beloved 
old favourite. ‘‘ Completely 
complete, and perfectly per- 
fect,” are his final words for 
the immortal ’ Manon Lescaut.’ 





1 The book may also be consulted 
Sartorius (Paris, 1847). 


in an edition published by Ferdinand 
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FLEDGELINGS: EARLY FLYING EXPERIMENTS 
AND EXPERIENCES. 


BY THE HON. 


DuRING 1908 and 1909 I was 
working, from 6 A.M. till 6 P.M. 
daily, a8 an apprentice in an 
engineering factory, with ham- 
mer, file and saw, and my 
thoughts, which were inclined 
to wander as I pursued my 
somewhat mechanical tasks, 
were almost continually with 
those few pioneers who really 
seemed at last to be attaining 
success in the air. My ‘ mate’ 
—and teacher—was Mr George 
Barret, whom I assisted at his 
labours at the bench. He was 
a kindly man, and concealed 
the well-merited contempt that 
he must have felt for my un- 
skilled handling of tools under 
a good-humoured flow of con- 
versation, except during the 
pre-breakfast hours of work in 
winter, when his black and 
silent gloom almost matched 
my own. With him I used to 
discuss the infrequent news 
items concerning flying as they 
appeared from time to time in 
the ‘ Daily Mail,’ and the fam- 
ous occasion on which he broke 
into speech at the unusual hour 
of 6.30 A.M. was on the 25th 
July 1909, when he remarked 
upon the news, which had ap- 
peared the previous night, that 
Bleriot had at last flown the 
channel. 

And that, too, was the be- 
ginming of my fevered im- 
patience to be up and doing. 


ALAN BOYLE. 


It was a French monoplane 
that had flown the Channel ; 
but on the 30th October Mr 
Moore Brabazon succeeded in 
achieving the first flight of a 
mile on a British machine. 
Efforts were at last being made 
at home—but how few in com- 
parison with France! This 
filled me with concern. 

Three or four of us pupil- 
apprentices had, the previous 
year, formed “The Coventry 
Aeronautical Research Society,” 
which grandiloquently named 
organisation held learned dis- 
cussions in my lodgings every 
evening. Our enthusiasm in- 
creased ; models were built, 
and gradually evolved from the 
elementary stage of a child’s 
paper dart to well-made little 
machines on standard lines, con- 
structed of wood and paper. 
We learnt quite a lot, and it is 
really interesting to look at our 
experiment-book and note how, 
quite independently, we gradu- 
ally evolved from the first 
elementary paper dart, stage 
by stage, through reasoning, 
and by trial and error, an ulti- 
mate design which closely ap- 
proached that of the normal 
machine which appeared during 
the succeeding years. (I take 
no credit for this myself. The 
brains were mostly supplied by 
the Society’s treasurer, whose 
primary labours were concerned 
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with the collection of the 
subscriptions — one bottle of 
whisky and _ cigarettes per 
member, in rotation, as and 
when required.) 

In the autumn of the year 
1909 I left the factory, and, 
with the financial aid of a 
partner—to whom I will ever 
be grateful for his faith—the 
‘Avis’ monoplane ultimately 
emerged from Mr Howard 
Wright’s factory under the rail- 
way arches at Battersea—the 
first British monoplane, com- 
plete, beautiful, soul-satis- 
fying. 

A practice ground was found 
at the Brooklands Motor Race 
Track, and the day at last 
dawned when the machine, 
clean and new, with wings, 
graceful and wide-spanned, se- 
curely fitted and braced, stood 
ready at last in the sunlight 
of a January morning outside 
its shed. We looked at it, I 
confess, with a slight feeling of 
apprehension, but with con- 
siderably more pride and deter- 
mination, while the pilots of 
the other three sheds gathered 
round to admire and to criti- 
cise. Then they dispersed, and 
the silence was shortly broken 
by the sound of an engine, 
when I was able to watch for 
the first time, and with sym- 
pathy, one of the would-be 
pilots bumping over the ground 
in a frantic endeavour to leave 
it. Knowing that this was to 
be my occupation henceforth, 
I watched carefully, anxious to 
learn; but after the machine 
had done three or four out- 
and-back journeys along the 
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ground, it was run back to its 
shed, and, little the wiser, I 
resumed work upon my ow 
affairs. 

With the assistance of g 
mechanic the engine was 
started. The constructor of 
the aeroplane uttered words of 
wisdom and advice. “Keep 
her straight at first,” he said; 
“keep still in your seat and 
keep your head. Go step by 
step, and remember—the more 
haste the less speed. That 
perhaps is the most important 
rule of all when you are learm- 


ing to fly.” I readily believed 


him. 
For the first time I climbed 
into my seat with a view to 
real business. 

I felt very insecure as I 
raced the engine and the 
machine gathered way over 
the ground. The sides of the 
fuselage, or body of the machine, 
in which I was sitting, did not 
come above my waist, and I 
somehow felt I would be safer 
if they came up to my shoul- 
ders. I admit it was an u- 
reasonable supposition. As the 
throttle was opened further the 
engine roared louder, while the 
machine went faster and faster 
as it plunged over the uneven 
surface, to the accompaniment 
of an unholy rattling and bump- 
ing caused by the wheels leap- 
ing over the ridges of the 
ground. Back and forth I 
went, time after time traver- 
ing the same course, getting 
used to the noise, feeling the 
controls, until the evening 
shadows fell, when, well pleased 
with myself, I brewed some 
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tea and later tumbled into my 
hammock in the little compart- 
ment partitioned off within 
the shed. 

Next day I erected a small 
flag-staff on the roof. When 
the flag blew out from the 
pole, all machines remained 
within their sheds; but if it 
began to flutter and droop, 
with momentary periods when 
it hung vertically, then it was 
considered safe to practice, and 
we would all bring out our 
machines. After a week or 
so of running up and down 
the cleared portion of the 
ground, I began to feel im- 
patient and opened the throttle 
by slow degrees to its fullest 
extent. Though the engine 
roared louder and a faster 
speed was attained, yet the 
wheels still kept contact with 
the ground. A new jet for the 
engine; more tests, and now 
there were gaps in my wheel 
marks, but still no proper 
flights. 

When walking across the 
ground—after a practice run— 
I noticed with delight these 
gaps of two or three yards, 
which showed the machine was 
certainly lifting, though not 
yet quite enough. The wings 
for the machine were a failure, 
80 another pair were ordered, 
with a different curvature. 

_ Meanwhile Mr Roe was roll- 
mg up and down the same 
stretch of ground in his tri- 
plane, and yet another mono- 
plane made its appearance, so 
the practice area was getting 
= crowded. Up and down 
- Up and down... during 





three busy months. . . . Then, 
a final despairing overhaul of 
the engine; yet another pair 
of wings; @ brain-wave car- 
ried out upon the controls ; 
one more test. Now, would 
she fly...? 

A fuller, deeper roar awoke 
the echoes of the shed on that 
March morning. I drove the 
Avis out on to the ground, and 
went quietly across to the 
other side, where I turned and 
faced the wind—and the sheds. 
I noticed a group standing 
there watching. I opened the 
throttle to the widest extent, 
and the machine moved along 
the ground. Clank, clank went 
the wheels; clank .. . clank 

. then the clanking ceased. 
I must be in the air! The 
engine roared, the ground slid 
away beneath; the machine 
was steady as a rock—three 
feet up if aninch. “‘ Keep her 
straight—keep still—keep your 
head.’’ There were the sheds 
in front; time to get down. 
. . . Very carefully I slowed 
down the engine and the ground 
seemed to rise up towards me. 
The next moment there was 
a terrific ‘clang,’ and there- 
after I found myself looking 
down on the roof of the sheds 
in front of me, with the engine 
merrily pulling the machine 
towards them at a speed of 
thirty-five miles per hour. A 
bad landing, but the monoplane 
was flying strongly. 

“Keep still; keep your 
head.” Carefully I nursed the 
engine—slowly the machine de- 
scended to ground again, but 
every second I was travelling 
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nearer to the buildings in 
front, ... Clang! Instantly I 
shut off the engine, and the 
machine kept the ground, 
bounding over towards the 
sheds, now no more than fifteen 
yards away. There was only 
one thing to be done, so getting 
a firm grip on the fuselage I 
jumped out and held on, and 
my feet and body acted as an 
efficient brake, bringing the 
machine to a standstill almost 
within the open door of the 
building. 

I confess to being very ex- 
cited at the successful culmina- 
tion of my first flight. The 
machine was proved. Steady 
in flight, stable both laterally 
and longitudinally,—I had 
scarcely moved the controls 
the whole time it was in the 
air. The others were kind, 
and I was very cheerful. 

After that it was plain sail- 
ing for a while. Constant 
practice was necessary, and it 
was very seldom that I left 
that aerodrome. The best times 
for practice were at dawn and 
dusk, for then we found that 
there was usually a calm; so 
every morning I tumbled from 
my hammock as the sun rose 
and went out to see the weather. 
If it was suitable, within a 
quarter of an hour I was career- 
ing up and down, up and down, 
practising ‘straights.’ Re- 
pairs were almost constant. 
At first, on almost every oc- 
casion, one or both of the skids 
of the under -carriage were 
broken on landing, but as 
skill increased these occurrences 
grew more and more rare. All 


this time small changes were 
constantly being made in the 
aeroplane, some of which were 
an improvement, while others 
after trial were discarded. 
This seems an egotistical ac- 
count, for the others were also 
practising hard all this time. 
We had our troubles. Smashes 
occurred almost daily, and it 
was quite a usual thing to see 
a@ machine stuck in the middle 
of the ground, perhaps standing 
on its nose, or with a broken 
wing or propeller. Then a pro- 
cession would issue from the 
sheds, and all, budding pilots 
and mechanics, would assist 
the casualty home, for in this 
community, in spite of a certain 
amount of rivalry, our ruling 
principle was mutual help. 


Then came the time for the 
next step forward. Straight 
flight had been achieved, curves 
must now be attempted. I 
made inquiries. The first source 
of information was not very 
helpful—he was rather less ad- 
vanced than I was, but I 
thought he might know in 
theory if not in practice. “Sit 
tight and pray,” was his ad- 
vice. My constructor, who 
happened to come down that 
day, though not a pilot, did 
know something about the 
theory, and gave me some ad- 
vice. I was to put over the 
rudder and warp my wings. | 
knew that—but how much! 
He did not know. So I started 
to find out. 

The engine pulled beautifully 
on that occasion. I made 
three straight practice flights, 
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and on the fourth put the 
rudder over to port and stamped 
hard on the pedal, which 
warped the inner wing as she 
began to turn. The machine 
heeled over and I hurriedly 
put the rudder back the other 
way. She straightened out 
and became level again. Feel- 
ing happier at this result I 
tried again, and thus gaining 
confidence, the art of doing 
curves was gradually mastered. 
How simple it all seems now, 
and how unpleasant it was at 
the time! By degrees the 
curves were made sharper and 
sharper, and after about a 
week’s practice I decided it 
was time to try and fly a 
circle. 

Now there is, or was, a sew- 
age farm enclosed within the 
race track, which occupied a 
not inconsiderable portion of 
the area of ground available 
for flying practice. In order 
to make a circle, I noticed 
with considerable regret that 
I would have to fly over that 
sewage farm. However, it had 
to be done ; so on a memorable 
morning four preliminary flights 
were made, one straight and 
three at increasingly sharp 
curves. Then, after cooling 
the engine, I set out from the 
neighbourhood of my shed to 
complete a circle. I pointed 
the machine so that it would 
quickly be over the danger area 
of the sewage farm and flew 
higher than I had ever been 
before—it must have been at 
a height of nearly fifty feet. 
It was grand—it was magnifi- 
cent! I felt I was really fly- 


ing; I put my rudder over, 
and the nose of the machine 
came gradually farther and 
farther round. Past the race- 
course offices, over the sewage 
farm—lI could see it glittering 
far below me—round I went 
until the nose of the machine 
was again pointing at the sheds, 
and the feat was accomplished. 
How simple it was in reality ! 

Very nearly a full-fledged 
pilot now. Only. one more 
feat to be accomplished before 
I would be able to obtain the 
coveted pilot’s certificate—the 
vol plané as it used to be 
called, or glide, had still to be 
accomplished. 

That was an agitating per- 
formance. I did not know 
what to do. I asked my con- 
structor, and was told, “ Put 
her nose down, to keep up her 
speed, after the engine is 
stopped.” Otherwise, appa- 
rently, the machine would 
‘stall,’ which meant that it 
would take up a big angle and 
lose its flying speed, when it 
might possibly stop in the air 
and glide down backwards, 
which was not a pleasant pros- 
pect. 

I took the Avis up at least 
300 feet, which was almost ten 
times the height that I usually 
attained. That was in itself 
rather exciting, and it was 
pleasant to see the country 
laid out beneath one ; it would 
also give one more chance to 
recover balance if the machine 
behaved oddly when the engine 
was cut out. (It seems absurd 
nowadays to have dreaded any- 
thing so simple, but, as excuse, 
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this was the first British mono- 
plane, and very little flying 
experience had yet been ob- 
tained.) 

I flew once round the ground 
to obtain enough height. I 
flew round again to look at 
the view. I flew round again 
and put my finger on the 
switch. I flew round again 
while I rehearsed in my mind 
exactly what I was going to 
do. I flew round again and 
there was no excuse whatever 
for doing so. Then I realised 
that the others were watching 
from the ground and for very 
shame in desperation I switched 
off. The roar of the engine 
ceased to din in my ears; I 
remembered to push the nose 
down, and, clinging to the 
wheel, I waited to see what 
would happen. Of course, noth- 
ing did. I swept quietly, easily 
and, I hope, gracefully down 
—and I loved it. Absolute 
quiet, instead of the roaring 
engine—just the ‘swish ’ of the 
air through the rigging, while 
the faithful Avis dropped gently, 
quietly, evenly back to Mother 
Earth. It was glorious—that 
first sensation of gliding. To 
discover that what one rather 
dreaded was easy; that com- 
plete control had been main- 
tained when the opposite was 
feared ; there is no other word 
but ‘glorious’ to fit the ex- 
perience of that first glide 
successfully accomplished. I 
landed within twenty yards 
of the shed ; another milestone 
was passed; the machine had 
triumphantly come through the 
final test; and, incidentally, 


had kept up for the longest 
flight of its career. 

Meanwhile more sheds were 
being built and more machines 
came to Brooklands. By June 
nine or ten sheds were in 
occupation and nearly the 
whole of the ground had been 
cleared and was available for 
flying over. We always tried 
to give a display, at the special 
request of the Brooklands Club, 
during the racing days, and on 
one occasion, early in June, 
the authorities very kindly pre- 
sented a prize for competition 
amongst the colony. Anyone 


_who was able to complete a 


circuit was to be given a silver 
cup. It says something for 
our progress that no less than 
three of us performed the re- 
quired feat—one, Mr Lane, in 
a distinctly wobbly fashion, 
since at a critical moment, while 
he was crossing the sector 
where was the dreaded sewage 
farm, the water pipe of his 
radiator burst and a stream of 
hot — almost boiling — water 
spurted playfully all over him. 
But he stuck it out manfully 
and completed his circle. It 
was on this day also that I 
qualified for my coveted pilot's 
certificate, after which I had 
a slight mishap, when a cy- 
linder of the engine seized, 
blew off, and landed with a 
thud not one foot away from 
me on the wing; but I got 
down to earth without any 
breakages, to my great content, 
especially as I was extremely 
startled and had an idea that 
the whole machine had blown 
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up. My previous experiment 
in gliding stood me in good 
stead here. 

There were one or two in- 
teresting experimental machines 
which occupied sheds at vary- 
ing times during the early 
months of 1910. The two 
brothers Petre built a mono- 
plane which was distinctive in 
having the engine in front and 
the propeller at the tail, with 
a long driving shaft running 
the whole length of the fusel- 
age. Another shed was rented 
by a famous British motor 
company, which embarked on 
experiments with a monoplane 
designed under a guarantee of 
successful flight by a very self- 
confident young American 
whose name, I remember, was 
Lovelace. Owing to faulty 
design, however, the balance 
of the machine in the air 
proved quite wrong, and its 
first test flight was a very 
short and extremely alarming 
performance. This so hurt the 
designer’s amour propre that 
he vanished that night and 
was never heard of again either 
by us or by his employers. 
Two Bleriots occupied sheds, 
one belonging to Mr Radley 
and the other to Grahame 
Gilmour, a fine and fearless 
pilot afterwards killed in a 
distressing accident—a sad loss 
to aviation. And then there 
was Mr A. V. Roe. 

This famous pioneer was the 
very first man to rise from the 
ground in a free aeroplane in 
England, if one leaves out of 
account Sir H. Maxim’s invol- 
untary free flight in 1898. His 


best early flight was made in 
1908, on 28th June, when he 
covered sixty yards at a height 
of about two feet. He was still 
experimenting with triplanes, 
and on hardly any two con- 
secutive days did they remain 
the same size or shape. Very 
graceful and beautiful little 
machines they were, and it 
was interesting to watch the 
constant changes that were 
effected in their design, in the 
search for the most efficient 
type. On one day it would 
be a triplane; the next, one 
plane would be removed, and 
a test would be made of the 
same machine in that shape. 
Then the tail would be altered 
into varying forms and different 
combinations would be tested. 
For those who understand some- 
thing of the technicalities of 
design, it is of interest to note 
that the chord of the plane was 
very small, resulting in wings 
of a very high aspect ratio. 


In May, fevered practice in 
flying began to be indulged in, 
aS a preparation for the race 
meetings which were to take 
place during the succeeding 
months. The Wolverhampton 
National Meeting, which opened 
in June 1910, was the first of 
its kind to be held in Britain, 
and was reserved for British 
pilots only. It was decided 
that the Avis should make its 
first public appearance at this 
meeting. 

Here at last was the chance 
to show the world that a new 
British monoplane had been 
successfully designed and pro- 
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duced; that it was no toy, 
but a real flying machine, and 
@ serious contribution to the 
progress of design. With high 
hopes the machine was care- 
fully packed in a crate and de- 
spatched to Wolverhampton. 
The question of flying to the 
aerodrome there was hardly 
considered, as the risks of 
accident en route were too 
great. The longest time that 
had been spent in the air 
during one flight had never 
exceeded five or six minutes, 
and the prospect of competing 
against the larger and more 
heavily engined successful 
French biplanes, piloted by 
men some of whom had been 
taught abroad and had flying 
experience that very consider- 
ably exceeded my own, was a 
sobering one. There were some 
famous pilots who were ex- 
pected to compete, mostly on 
machines of proved Continental 
and American design. These 
included men like Mr Moore 
Brabazon, also a self-taught 
pilot, who had experimented 
at Eastchurch and held Certifi- 
cate No. 1 (my own was No. 13), 
but whose flying experience 
dated from the previous year. 
He it was who, in November 
1909, flew the first officially 
observed flight of one mile in 
Britain. The Hon. C. 8. Rolls, 
another famous airman trained 
in France, who had made many 
flights on an American Wright 
machine, was also a formidable 
competitor. Then there was 
Mr Grahame-White, hero of the 
London-Manchester flight for 
the prize of £10,000 offered by 
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the ‘ Daily Mail,’ when he wag 
just beaten, after a plucky 
three days’ flight, by the famous 
French pilot, M. Paulhan ; and 
seven others, all of whom, 
except Mr Moore Brabazon, 
were flying one or other of the 
proved machines of French or 
American design. Mr Moore 
Brabazon and myself, there- 
fore, alone had the honour of 
upholding the prestige of British 
design at the meeting. 

Most of us stayed at the 
hotel which was in close prox- 
imity to the race-course; the 
opening day, unfortunately, was 
windy. None of us fledgelings 
had ever flown in a wind before, 
and it was with some con- 
sternation, on that first after- 
noon, that we saw Mr Grahame- 
White, who was the most ex- 
perienced pilot present, take 
the air and fly, swaying to the 
gusts, up to the far end of the 
course in spite of a wind of 
at least twenty-five miles per 
hour. Of course that meant, 
for very pride’s sake, that we 
others must do the same. There 
was a little clump of trees in 
the centre of the far end of the 
course, and we watched Mr 
White pitch and roll heavily 
as he reached this point, where 
he landed. With our hearts 
somewhat heavy with fore- 
boding some of us followed; 
and I well remember feeling 
my little machine rocking and 
swaying beneath me as I 
struggled up the ground, at a 
height of about twenty feet, 
until with a sigh of relief I 
landed beyond the fatal clump 
of trees. 
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All through the week the 
wind blew. However, every 
day (except one when it was 
plowing half a gale) some flying 
was done. On one or two 
evenings the wind dropped 
sufficiently to allow quite a 
lot of flying. 

The most unpleasant experi- 
ence that happened to me 
occurred when, on rounding 
that dreaded clump of trees, 
a very strong gust swept me 
right off my course, heeling 
over at a most unpleasant 
angle. I managed to regain 
my balance, but found I was 
being driven into the trees 
above the crowd. I had to 
act quickly, and turned the 
rudder full the other way; 
swept over the crowd and 
through a gap in the trees, at a 
height of about thirty feet, and 
disappeared out of the race- 
course altogether. I landed 
in a small field, turned the 
machine round, and flew in 
again after a few minutes, to 
see below me officials’ cars 
bumping wildly over the ground 
in the direction of the spot 
where I had disappeared, the 
general opinion being that I 
had crashed and was prob- 
ably lying in splinters some- 
where out of sight. 

It is amusing to note the 
total times that were spent in 
the air. This was usually cal- 
culated in minutes. Thus, on 
the third day ‘The Aero’ 
noted that “CO. S. Rolls was 
flying for 1 minute 53 seconds, 
and Radley for 1 minute 34 
seconds ; Captain Dawes and 
Barnes each made a circuit of 
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the ground, and remained in 
the air for about 2 minutes.” 
The fifth day was even worse 
than its predecessors, for wind 
and rainstorms followed each 
other in quick succession. On 
the Saturday I read that my 
engine distinguished itself. 
Proudly let me quote: “ Alan 
Boyle brought out his Avis 
and made certainly the pretti- 
est monoplane flight of the 
whole meeting. He flew 2? 
clear laps of the course at a 
height of 80 to 90 feet, showing 
beautiful stability and excel- 
lent control, and then after 
about 6 minutes the Anzani 
engine became hot, as usual, 
and he was forced to come 
down.” 

I remember that flight. It 
was very enjoyable. The en- 
gine was pulling really well, 
for once in a way, and the 
machine flew beautifully. I 
remember my excitement when 
I decided, on getting towards 
the end of my second lap, that 
I would try for a third; and 
sweeping proudly past the 
judges’ box as though I never 
had intended to come down ; 
and looking down upon the 
crowds, and wondering how 
my little machine impressed 
them; and saying to myself 
that surely a good flight like 
this might draw official notice 
to my machine. I felt king of 
all I surveyed, until, as I was 
negotiating that difficult turn 
around the clump of trees at 
the far end of the course, I 
noticed that I was slowly de- 
scending, and had to make a 
landing just before I had com- 
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pleted the course for the third 
time. 

However, I was well pleased 
with the Avis when, at the end 
of the meeting, it was an- 
nounced that the first prize 
for the greatest aggregate time 
in the air for monoplanes during 
the whole meeting had been 
awarded to us. And what was 
the record time in the air for 
the whole of that week? It 
was exactly 7 minutes 53 sec- 
onds! And for this we gained 
a prize of £200, which enabled 
us to carry on our business 
for a short time longer. It 
was, indeed, something to be 
grateful for ! 

I went back to Brooklands, 
and hurried on with plans for 
the first great international 
meeting at Bournemouth. Tre- 
mendously heartened by the 
success of the Avis at Wolver- 
hampton, a new and larger 
machine was built, and with 
this I hoped to be able to com- 
pete on level terms with the 
Continental _ fliers. Every 
penny we had was risked on 
Avis No. 2. It was about four 
feet greater in span, and was 
fitted with a water-cooled 40 
h.p. engine. Alas! there was 
no time to test it before the 
meeting, as it was only de- 
livered a few days before the 
opening, and was sent straight 
down to the aerodrome by road. 
I sent the old machine also 
as a second string, and in due 
coursearrived myself at Bourne- 
mouth. 

Before briefly describing ex- 
periences at the first inter- 
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national meeting on British 
soil, I must add a note of a 
flight which gave me much 
satisfaction. On arrival at 
Brooklands after Wolverhamp- 
ton, I determined to attempt 
@ cross-country flight, more 
especially because I knew that, 
in view of the approach of the 
forthcoming international meet- 
ing at Bournemouth, an oppor- 
tunity might never recur again, 
which, as a fact, turned out to 
be the case. 

The engine was tuned to the 
highest pitch, in order to mini- 
mise as much as possible the 
risks arising from engine failure. 
On the first suitable day I 
made my attempt. Consider- 
ing the extreme modesty of the 
performance in the light of the 
wonderful achievements in aero- 
nautics that have since oe- 
curred, the following extract, 
taken from an account in ‘The 
Aero,’ is rather amusing :— 

** For the first time on record 
in the British Isles a mono- 
plane made a _ cross-country 
flight on June 10th, and to the 
Avis monoplane belongs the 
honour of having made it.... 
The flight was made with an 
Anzani engine. . . . Starting 
from Brooklands in the evening 
of June 10th, Mr Boyle made 
a couple of wide circles during 
which he rose to a height of 
300 feet. Then he flew over 
the top of the trees in the 
Members’ Enclosure, and thence 
out of the Brooklands precincts 
altogether. Continuing to the 
northward, he flew over Wey- 
bridge station and thence t0- 
wards Addlestone, where he 
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tured and flew back to-the 
track, landing at the south- 
western end by the hangars. 
After making a final circuit of 
the ground, he landed nearly a 
quarter of an hour after leav- 
ing his shed.” 

In view of the fact that I 
only went a very short distance 
across country through a well- 
grounded fear of the engine 
stopping while flying over small 
fields where landing would be 
difficult, this elaborate descrip- 
tion of the flight is rather 
amusing; but it was exciting 
and a novel experience while 
it lasted, and I remember being 
greatly pleased with the little 
monoplane when I returned to 
earth once again. 


Just before the opening of 
the Bournemouth International 
Meeting we at last received real 
encouragement in the shape of 
our first order for a replica of 
Avis No. 1. Though this did 
not come from the Govern- 
ment, some recognition from 
which was our chief aim, it 
was indeed important to us, 
not only from the financial 
point of view but also as a 
teal moral impetus. Our first 
private order was received with 
great elation, and work was 
promptly begun on the new 
machine. The necessary in- 
structions having been given, 
I went to Bournemouth with 
great hopes, which, alas! were 
not fulfilled. 

This was indeed a tragic 
meeting, marred by many acci- 
dents, and carrying a full load 
of disappointment for us. 





The flying ground was at 
Boscombe, and was very much 
larger in extent than any previ- 
ous aerodrome that I had seen. 
The sheds were grouped at 
one end of the ground, and I 
immediately got to work with 
my two mechanics and erected 
the new Avis No. 2. It looked 
very impressive when at last 
it stood in all its glory, ready 
for tests. Its 40 h.p. engine 
was very much more powerful 
than the Anzani which I had 
been using in No. 1, and, being 
water-cooled, should have en- 
abled me to make really long 
flights. My heart beat high 
with anticipation and excite- 
ment. In due course we started 
up the engine, and I ran her 
out on to the ground¥and 
opened the throttle. To my 
intense disappointment, al- 
though I made considerable 
speed, there was not enough 
‘lift’ to keep me properly in 
the air. We worked hard dur- 
ing the intervening period be- 
fore the opening of the meeting, 
but nothing that I could do 
would make that engine satis- 
factory. There may have been 
other contributory causes of 
the failure of this machine, 
such as an error in the design 
of the planes; in any case, I 
was cruelly disappointed by its 
behaviour, since I had pinned 
all my hopes upon it and risked 
everything, including most of 
our remaining capital. 

But let us be quite fair and 
as accurate as possible. Owing 
to the severe accident that 
I sustained a few days after- 
wards, my memory of this 
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meeting in certain respects is 
not very clear. I know there 
were difficulties in making 
flights ; I remember working 
on the engine far into the 
nights; I remember testing, 
and testing, and testing again ; 
I remember the black cloud 
of depression that settled upon 
us a8 we began to realise that 
our hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment. But I also re- 
member that one or two flights 
were made on the new machine ; 
actually a fourth prize for 
quick starting was secured, so 
I can only conclude that al- 
though it was able, at least 
occasionally, to fly, the new 
machine was not satisfactory 
for any prolonged effort. 

Alternatively, it may possibly 
be the fact that lack of practice 
upon it prevented its particular 
‘tricks’ being learnt. I cer- 
tainly remember that one thing 
always had a_ disconcerting 
effect, and this was the silence 
of the engine! Being used to 
the roar of open exhaust, one 
was thus able to listen and 
note any variation in the beat, 
but the new engine was practi- 
cally silent, and I felt uncertain 
of myself. 

In any case I was forced to 
rely again on the old machine 
and could do nothing but flutter 
feebly round the course. The 
outstanding event of that week 
was a terrible accident, result- 
ing in a fatal injury to one 
of the foremost pilots of the 
day; and after the most de- 
pressing week’s work, when we 


saw our own hopes fading one 
by one, and watched others 
performing outstanding feats 
from which we were debarred 
through the failure of the new 
engine, I made a fresh attempt 
to do something to maintain 
the reputation of the Avis. 
Alas! the engine failed over 
a patch of long grass, and I 
landed. The grass, wet from 
a shower of rain, seemed to 
impede the running of the 
wheels, or curled round the 
landing skids, with the result 
that the nose of the machine 
was pulled sharply down to the 
ground, one of the skids broke, 
and its fractured end drove into 
the soft earth. The machine 
turned upside down and I was 
hurled out over the engine, 
landing upon my head, and was 
carried off the field unconscious. 

After all these years I retain 
a strong feeling of affection 
for the old Avis. I launched 
her on her first feeble flights ; I 
guided her unpractised wings 
throughout her novice days. 
Together we had many adven- 
tures ; together we scented the 
air on early summer mornings ; 
together we flew and together 
we crashed—not once but many, 
many times—and I like to 
think that, even during that 
last flight, she did her best as 
she always did—and at least 
we finished our course together. 

“Per ardua ad astra.” Per- 
haps the Royal Air Force will 
not withhold from her the 
honour of their famous motto ; 
let it be her epitaph. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


a. 


HURRICANE IN BRITISH HONDURAS. 


BY SIR JOHN BURDON, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


Late Governor of British Honduras, 


SEPTEMBER 10th is the anni- 
versary of the most glorious 
episode in the history of British 
Honduras, the battle of St 
George’s Cay. Through the 
years to come it will also be 
the anniversary of the most 
terrible disaster that ever befell 
the Colony, the hurricane of 
1931. 

On September 10th, 1798, a 
local force of 300 inhabitants 
of Belize, in sloops and im- 
provised gun-flats led by an 
eight-gun British sloop of war, 
routed a Spanish flotilla of 
thirty-one vessels, carrying 2000 
troops and 500 seamen. On 
that morning of the present 
year the event was commemo- 
rated, according to annual cus- 
tom, by a parade of about a 
thousand people, representing 
all classes of the native-born 
population, received by the 
Governor in full uniform in 
Government House grounds. 
An address assuring the un- 
dying loyalty of the Colony 
to His Majesty the King was 
tead and replied to.- This 
yearly solemn and earnest testi- 
mony by the people has always 
been to me a_heart-stirring 
affair. It is probably unique 
m the British Empire. And 


it truly represents and is typi- 
cal of the very real, living and 
deep-seated loyalty to King 
and Empire, inherited from the 
desperate struggles of the eigh- 
teenth century to hold the 
settlement against Spain. 

This year the ceremony had 
a more intimate personal note 
than usual. I was on the point 
of departure, forced by ill- 
health to relinquish my post 
three months before I expected. 
Both address and reply were 
tinged by a spirit of affection 
and regret. The ceremony on 
this occasion was, for my wife 
and myself, one never to be 
forgotten, not even blotted out 
by the inferno of six hours later. 

At a quarter to three the 
fury of the hurricane was upon 
us. Disaster in close wake of 
joyful celebration. Glory and 
tragedy. 

Report from Washington of 
an approaching hurricane had 
been received before the fore- 
going ceremony and was made 
known as widely as possible, 
but was generally discredited, 
owing to the belief that Belize 
was outside the hurricane zone. 
A later report predicted that 
the hurricane would hit the 
Colony south of Belize. It 
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seemed possible that it might 
cross the large tract of forest 
and mountain land to the 
south, uninhabited or sparsely 
populated, and so do compara- 
tively little mischief. From 
about two o’clock the wind 
blew from the north, increasing 
to terrific force. The first 
shock came from a eucalyptus 
tree, which crashed on the 
northern roof of Government 
House. The noise was most 
alarming, but the branches 
snapped, and no apparent harm 
was done. We had tried to 
persuade ourselves that the 
wind was only an exaggerated 
‘norther,’ but the crash of 
the eucalyptus tree, proving 
fury such as a ‘ norther’ never 
possesses, showed us the folly 
of such an idea. And then 
about twenty minutes to three 
the wind veered to the north- 
west, and a new note, the dis- 
tinctive hurricane shriek, came 
into it. 

Good-bye to all hope, even 
of being let down lightly. This 
change of wind meant that it 
was the northern arc of the 
cyclone that was hitting us, 
that as that passed over moving 
northwards we should have a 
lull while the calm centre went 
on its way, and that finally 
we should be struck from the 
south-east by the cyclone’s 
southern arc, that with every- 
thing shaken in the first blow 
we should be pounded and 
broken by a second far more 
furious blow from the opposite 
point of the compass. And it 
was so. 


We ourselves had been 
through the centre of a serions 
hurricane on land and knew 
what to expect. But this was 
in a West Indian island, where 
houses are specially built to 
withstand hurricanes. With 
stone walls, hurricane doors 
and shutters secure, there was 
little to be feared. Our house 
had stood scatheless. 

Belize has had no serious 
hurricane for over a century, 
and only three or four minor 
‘blows,’ as they are called, 
during the past hundred years. 
Hurricanes have been regarded 
as a negligible bogey. No pre- 
cautions whatever have been 
taken against them. Houses 
of wood, raised on flimsy piles, 
not sunk deep enough for safety. 
Roofs, often projecting over 
wide verandahs, with no safe- 
guard against the wind getting 
under them. Corrugated iron 
roof plates only lightly nailed 
to rafters, floor beams most 
insecurely fastened to support- 
ing piles. Windows glazed or 
protected from sun by light 
jalousie shutters. Doors mostly 
double French windows of the 
flimsiest type. Hurricane doors 
and shutters absolutely ul- 
known. No building precau- 
tions, ready to be put into 
effect on the hurricane warn- 
ing, existed. There was nothing 
that could be, or could have 
been, done to save the town 
or any house init. The thought 
of the fate before Belize was 
appalling. The only thing was 
to keep a brave heart. 

What was the chance for 
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Government House? ‘The 
house was of wood, built in 
1814. Twice in the last five 
years the upper floor showed 
signs of sinking, and had to 
be supported by additional 
wooden arches. The general 
description given above applied 
in every particular, except that 
in place of supporting piles 
the house was raised off the 
ground by a five-foot brick 
wall, and that frame and walls 
were of mahogany and other 
good hard woods. The posi- 
tion was aS exposed as any 
in town, at the south-east 
point of land, twenty yards 
from the sea, on ground about 
one foot above the sea-level. 

The first thing was to shut 
everything to windward as tight 
as possible, nailing up weak 
doors, leaving everything wide 
open to leeward. Very soon 
after this was finished the first 
blow, which only lasted half 
an hour, ended. 

Then came the lull and a 
chance to take stock of damage. 
As far as could be seen there 
was little, except that the boat- 
house had collapsed on top of 
the Governor’s launch. Off 
tushed the boatman to save 
Government property. He 
managed to extract the Hiccatee 
undamaged, and raced her off 
to the presumed safety of the 
river, which she never reached, 
being stranded instead in one 
of the streets of Belize. Our 
immediate job was to secure 
the south-east windows and 
open those to the north-west. 
But the boatman had gone off 
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with hammer and nails! There 
was nothing to do but trust 
the old house. 

The roof of the Colonial 
Secretary’s house forty yards 
away was strewn over Govern- 
ment House lawn, so his party 
and others with them were 
hailed and urged to come across, 
which most fortunately they 
did. And about twenty refugees 
from the servants’ families and 
the vanished little houses near- 
by flocked to the kitchen. 

The Colonial Secretary him- 
self, knowing well what would 
follow the lull, took advantage 
of it to hurry to the police 
station in the heart of the 
town. There he would be in 
the best position to organise 
the rescue work which he knew 
would be needed in another 
hour or two. I myself could 
barely move without help, so 
had perforce to stay where I 
was. 

Before the end of the lull 
a very disconcerting pheno- 
menon began. The sea, which 
had been driven south by the 
opening gale from the north, 
leaving bare sand-banks round 
the harbour, returned, quite 
gently, lapping on to the lawn 
over the low sea wall. There 
was no force or venom about 
it, except that it was a poison- 
ous-looking dark brown. It 
might have been the tide 
rising round Canute’s feet, only 
faster. By the time the second 
blow hit us the lawn was just 
awash, and Blighty, my wife’s 
mare, who had grazed loose 
and unconcerned through the 
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first blow, started to wander as we found afterwards, fap 


round in search of grass. 
Blighty, water and every- 
thing else were completely for- 
gotten on the first shock from 
the south-west. Every win- 
dow on that side, as well as 
most to the north, went with 
a crash, glass flying, frames 
wrenched off and _ hurtling 
through the house and out 
to leeward. Heavy inside ma- 
hogany doors torn away and 
flying out like bits of paper. 
The house shuddering as each 
artillery salvo crashed against 
it. Nothing could be done. 
Our party, now increased to 
a dozen, could only cower at 
the eastern end of the draw- 
ing-room, wet with the spray 
that swirled in from the other 
end, but with a stout wall be- 
tween us and the hall to the 
south. There we watched the 
volleys of wind devils tearing 
through the doors and windows 
open to sea and storm. There 
was no sign of fear, other than 
terrible anxiety for her absent 
husband on the part of the 
Colonial Secretary’s wife. How 
can I explain? It was so awe- 
inspiring as a spectacle that 
there seemed no room for per- 
sonal fear. And for me—my 
work was done—my wife was 
was with me, better go out to- 
gether in action than die sepa- 
rately in bed—why worry ? 
Anyhow, why think about it? 
There were kiddies to hearten 
up and things to look at. The 
water—in a way more fear- 
some in its stealthy black rise 
than the howling wind, and, 


more deadly. It was up to 
the edge of the verandah now 
—six feet deep. How much 
higher would it go? Twenty 
feet, and drown the whole of 
Belize? No—watch—look, it 
has stopped—it cannot get over 
the verandah. It’s not going 
any higher. But where's 
Blighty ? She’s not fifteen 
hands. Good-bye old friend of 
fifteen years. (I may say here 
that Blighty reappeared smil- 
ing next morning, leading a 
pack of disreputable mules to 
the Government House lawns.) 
And the wind? By Jove! 
that gust was much lighter— 
no, not yet, that one was as 
heavy as any. 

And then a brilliant inspira- 
tion came to the Private Secre- 
tary—one of those noble fellows 
who can sit down and play any 
of the old songs and dances that 
put heart into the older genera- 
tion. There was the grand 
piano just in front of us, soak- 
ing wet, of course, but no 
matter. ‘Shall I play some- 
thing ?”’ and next minute we 
were forgetting the hurricane 
in trying to sing ‘John 
Peel.’ 

There were two other pianists 
in the party, one jazz and the 
other mild semi-classic draw- 
ing-room music. And there 
were kiddies joining in with 
one finger. So till the blow 
ended — and after — Mr John 
Broadwood, with his keys 
mopped down after each tune, 
kept hearts up. 

The servants and coloured 
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were in the sheltered 
corner of the hall, terrified. 
My wife reached them, after 
a dangerous rush, and some- 
how succeeded in putting heart 
into them. 

For us in the drawing-room 
it was: “ Look, the water is 
really lower, you can see the 
top of that stump. Thank 
God! one disaster saved. And 
the wind is really less; we 
haven’t had a proper thump 
for five minutes.” 

At last we realised that the 
hurricane had really gone after 
a final bombardment of just 
an hour. 

The water was still nearly 
up to the verandah, and the 
rain was still pelting down in 
a murky evil half-light. We 
could just glimpse the Colonial 
Secretary’s house—sliced off at 
the first floor as if with a knife. 
Everything gone ! 

What was our own damage ? 
The old house stood firm, per- 
haps because nearly every win- 
dow had gone, giving the gale 
a free passage through. But 
the streams of water, pouring 
through the ceilings upstairs 
and thence on to the floors 
below and the beautiful old 
Persian carpet in the drawing- 
toom, showed that little roof 
could be left. The inside of 
the house was pretty well 
gutted. The verandah still 
stood, but the steps up on both 
sides had vanished. The brick 
kitchen and wash-house, the 
stable and garage, had gone. 
Only a narrow strip on the 
eastern side of the house was 
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left fairly dry, but this included 
the pantry, from which there 
soon appeared great pots of 
hot tea. Well done! There 
must have been few others 
in Belize that afternoon who 
got such a luxury to warm 
them. 

Then appeared, wading 
through the falling water, the 
padre and his wife. Their 
house, just beyond the Colonial 
Secretary’s, had gone at the 
beginning of the second blow. 
They had dived as the house 
fell and swum to a fallen silk- 
cotton tree, in a sheltering up- 
turned root of which they had 
clung, up to their necks in 
water, till it was calm enough 
to crawl back and hunt for a 
refuge. 

‘The Government House party 
had risen in a couple of hours 
from a modest three to over 
a dozen, with twenty or more 
refugees in the pantry. And, 
marvel of marvels, soon after 
dark dinner was announced. 
For the sick man there was the 
leg of a chicken to gnaw and 
some milk pudding left from 
lunch. I felt awfully selfish, 
for the rest got little but soup, 
slightly warmed on an oil stove, 
and bread. But everyone, white 
or black, got something to stay 
hunger. 

Luckily we were fairly well 
supplied with hurricane lan- 
terns, so that arrangements 
could be made for the night. 
There was a dry linen room 
for the ladies and children and 
fairly dry sofas, for which dry 
blankets were found, in the 
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drawing-room. And again the 
best was given to me, a per- 
fectly dry bed complete in the 
sound north-west corner up- 
stairs, with a mattress on the 
floor close by for my good lady, 
our Commissary and Quarter- 
master-General. 

About eight or nine o’clock 
a police corporal waded up 
with a report from the Colonial 
Secretary that he was safe at 
the police station, where he 
was staying to organise rescue 
work. What a relief to his 
wife and daughter! But the 
corporal’s description of the 
town left us with a nightmare 
to brood over till dawn. 

Daylight showed us the full 
horror. Not an undamaged 
house to be seen. Every roof 
gone and nearly every house 
either collapsed, or lying on its 
side, or tilted drunkenly on 
one corner. Gaps in the land- 
scape where tall buildings had 
disappeared completely. <A 
horizon of one-storey houses 
converted to a horizon of the 
mangroves that had lain half 
a mile behind them. The roof- 
less cathedral in front showing 
through its vanished windows 
the pews, altar, &c., piled in 
heaps, under which eight bodies 
were later found. The street, 
as far as it could be seen, a 
jungle of trees and bits of 
buildings. The harbour in front 
empty, save for one boat and 
a pair of top-masts. The Cus- 
toms House opposite a jumble 
of smashed sheds and stranded 
shipping and barges. Not a 
sign to be seen of the big land- 


mark to the south, the foyp. 
storey Roman Catholic College, 
This was the most impressive 
and spectacular work of the 
storm. I looked for it through 
glasses from the harbour a few 
days later. It was flat, as flat 
as a heap of boards could be, 
with some thirty bodies buried 
beneath. All that marked its 
site was a pair of rain-water 
tanks. 

Being quite unable to climb 
over wreckage, or even to walk, 
it was not till Sunday that I 
was able to go into the town. 
(The hurricane had occurred 
on the Thursday.) The scene 
was like that described above, 


multiplied, and with the addi- 


tion of stranded or wrecked 
boats, from sloops to 100-feet 
motor launches and even a 
120-ton dredge, strewn around, 
some in streets well back from 
the sea. The hospital was more 
than half roofless, the Lunatic 


. Asylum open to the world, the 


Polo Club flat, the Golf Club 
squatting a hundred yards away 
on the links, the Women’s Poor- 
house gone out to sea with its 
forty-two inmates, the steel 
signalling flagstaff buckled, but, 
marvellous to say, the lattice 
wireless masts standing. The 
few concrete buildings stood, 
but were mostly unroofed. One 
two-storeyed house on the sea- 
front, with its occupants, had 
floated round and round a large, 
new, strongly-built neighbour, 
to which it finally made fast. 
A seaworthy house that! A 
three-storey house, with dormer 
windows, had crashed to a flat 
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pile of boarding as an 80-ton 
barge charged it. Luckily the 
occupants had been on the top 
floor near a dormer window, 
the only bit intact, and climbed 
through — with their Cairn 
puppy—unhurt. As _ they 
waded over wreckage in search 
of shelter they saw the lady 
next door trying to lift her 
house with her uninjured hand 
to release her husband pinned 
underneath! In the collapse 
of one house the husband was 
killed and the wife and child 
penned under alive. Friends, 
trying to get them out, were 
talking to her as the water 
rose and drowned her. A large 
area on the west of the town, 
Mesopotamia, quite recently 
cleared and built over, and the 
East Indian quarter to the 
south of it, Yarborough, were 
level with the ground. Not 
a house stood, only a few odd 
uprights left to show the popu- 
lous areas of three days before. 
A few hardy fellows had floated 
away on the mahogany logs 
that came swirling through. 
Otherwise every soul in these 
areas was drowned as the houses 
collapsed. The known death- 
roll in Belize is about 1000, 
some 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion, but the complete count 
will probably never be known, 
for whole families went, leaving 
no one to register the dead. 
The U.S.S. Sacramento and 
H.M.8. Danae, who came to 
our help, had been to the assist- 
ance of Managua and San 
Domingo respectively, after 
their earthquake and hurricane. 
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The officers of both ships as- 
sured me that neither of those 
cities came near Belize in re- 
spect of universal destruction, 
comprehensive desolation. 

Fortunately for the purposes 
of organisation, the police sta- 
tion and the Defence Force 
headquarters were little dam- 
aged. The former was at once 
made the centre for rescue, 
relief and clearing. Rescue 
work was attempted as soon as 
the water fell, but the streets 
were impassable in the dark. 
Clearing began with daylight, 
as did recovery and burial of 
the dead. Workers came for- 
ward without stint, and the 
main streets were made roughly 
passable within forty - eight 
hours, the cemetery road in 
half that time. Soon, how- 
ever, it became impossible to 
recover the dead from their 
lumber-piled graves. Dozens 
of collapsed houses had to be 
set on fire to burn the decom- 
posing bodies under them and 
prevent an epidemic. The 
stench of these pyres is un- 
forgettable. 

One result of the terrible 
death-roll was that the number 
of injured was comparatively 
small, though the tiny hospital 
staff had an agonising struggle 
until the arrival of thrice wel- 
come American medical help, 
which~ promptly came by air 
from Quirigua and Managua 
and from the Governments of 
Guatemala and Honduras—doc- 
tors, nurses and drugs. We 
thanked God for our warm- 
hearted neighbours. 
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The hurricane was respon- 
sible for one more tragedy. A 
plane bringing medical assist- 
ance crashed on leaving 
Managua, killing its four pas- 
sengers, our would-be helpers. 

Food relief began on Friday 
morning, and became very 
quickly a highly efficient or- 
ganisation. To my intense dis- 
gust I saw later in an American 
paper a huge headline, “ Food 
Riots.” What a ghastly libel ! 

The nearest approach thereto, 
other than a hungry but patient 
crowd the first day, was caused 
by a man requesting that his 
bread dole should be wrapped 
up in paper! Those behind 
dealt with him. 

As can easily be imagined, 
the streets were strewn with 
damaged property—clothes, fur- 
niture, private valuables, bales, 
cases, odd goods from the 
shops and, most tempting of 
all, liquor from the vanished 
warehouses. One or two hooli- 
gans showed signs of having 
broached some of the latter, 
but to a very small extent. 
They were given the oppor- 
tunity to sleep it off at the 
police station. Night, how- 
ever, might prove a danger. 
So curfew was proclaimed, and 
enforced without the least diffi- 
culty, by a body of special 
constables armed with nothing 
more terrible than walking- 
sticks. 

*‘ Shall I carry my revolver ?” 
the acting Superintendent of 
Police was asked. (The sub- 
stantive Superintendent of 
Police had been drowned when 


going to the rescue of the 
Catholic College.) 

“No, certainly not.” 

The Defence Force, six 
strong, had turned out at day- 
light, and were doing their duty 
like men. But I was astounded 
on driving out of the gate on 
Sunday to see a sentry, in odds 
and ends of ragged khaki, 
tying himself in knots trying 
toe present arms. The uniform 
could be forgiven. His own 
had probably gone with his 
house. But that my smart 
little force should bungle the 
‘Present ’’ made me gasp. It 
was all right. He was one of 
the sixty recruits whom the 
C.O. had raised, with a wave 
of his hand, to cope with the 
duties required. 

Another American headline 
was ‘‘ Martial Law Proclaimed.” 
Martial law, forsooth, to crowds 
saddened, tired, hungry and 
sometimes thirsty, but who 
gave you back smile for smile 
and greeting for greeting, who 
turned to work with a will, 
made a joke of the most dis- 
tasteful duties, and handed 
over a longed-for case of whisky 
with only a disappointed jest. 
There were extraordinarily few 
black sheep, despite the fact 
that, owing to a slump in our 
two exports, mahogany and 
chicle (chewing-gum), there were 
nearly five hundred unemployed 
forest labourers in Belize. No 
arson, no looting, not evel 4 
breach of the peace. Won- 
derful. 

Take two instances, typical of 
the spirit that prevailed. 
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A man came up to a special 
constable. ‘I’ve lost my house, 
my family, everything I pos- 
sessed. Is there any work I 
can do?” 

We met our old friend the 
black engineer of the Govern- 
ment launch. His eyes were 
very sad, but his face was as 
smiling as ever. ‘‘ Well, John, 
delighted to see you alive,”’ for 
he had had a close shave in a 
piled up boat. “‘ Yes, sir, I’ve 
lost Russell,” his small son, 
the apple of his eye and a great 
pet of ours, “‘ but, thank God, 
the rest of us are alive.” 

I have never been so proud 
of the people whom it has been 
my privilege to call mine for 
six years. 

Still, it was a relief to see 
American planes circling over 
the town on Friday afternoon, 
and simultaneously to hear 
that the U.S.S. Sacramento and 
Swan would be there the next 
day, and H.M.S. Danae as soon 
a8 she could get to us from 
Barbados. The news put new 
heart into the workers and the 
fear of God into the few wrong 
‘uns. All credit to the Pan- 
American Airways! The aerials 
at the Government wireless 
station had gone and the engine 
had been put out of action by 
the flood. But the P.A.A. had 
got their little wireless into 
commission by 8 A.M. on Friday 
and sent out the news of our 
plight—smart work ! 

It is difficult to do justice 
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to the help given first by the 
American planes and _ their 
escort the Swan, then by the 
Sacramento, and, as she left, 
by the Danae. The marines 
let our special constables have 
their night’s rest. The doctors 
relieved our tired out staff. 
The ships’ companies re-roofed 
the hospital, refloated barges, 
even the dredge, and did all 
kinds of -work that we could 
not cope with. The first steps 
towards rehabilitation went 
with a swing, despite several 
soaking nights. One of them 
was particularly hateful, con- 
tinuous thunder and rain. It 
started with a sharp gust and 
a roar as if a Titan was scrap- 
ing a gigantic jemmy over 
Gargantuan railings. ‘‘ Struck 
by. lightning” was our first 
thought. But the rain pouring 
through the one dry corner 
made us realise that it was the 
last bit of roof ripping off 
Government House. 

What about the future ? The 
one thing certain to my mind 
is that Belize will be rebuilt. 
The ‘Settlement on the Bay 
of Honduras ’ was, several times 
in the eighteenth century, cap- 
tured, destroyed, utterly wiped 
out, by the Spaniards. It was 
re-established each time as soon 
as the enemy had cleared out. 
The dogged spirit inherited of 
old still persists. The indomit- 
able pluck of the people—with 
help—will raise Belize! once 
more from the deeps. 





? I should point out that Belize was the only town hit by the hurricane. 
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From the Outposts. 


I. 
THE HEADLAND OF ILL LUCK. 


BY A. 0. MAXWELL. 


PorT SWETTENHAM is the 
premier port of the Federated 
Malay States, and many vessels 
daily enter its harbour, and 
in the course of the year many 
thousands of people; but it 
is not on record that anyone 
has been sufficiently rash to 
say one word in praise of it. 

Those I have met on many 
ships have said things quite 
unprintable. Commenting on 


the heat, the mosquitoes and 
the surroundings, I have been 
forced to admit that even taken 
one by one these unpleasant 
details are sufficient to justify 


grumbling, and taken together, 
they almost justify the un- 
pleasant things said about them. 

Having remarked on the heat 
in @ manner sometimes original 
and always forceful, our visitors 
usually resign themselves to 
mopping and fanning. This 
takes so much of their energy 
that they are very shortly pros- 
trated, roused only to protest 
by an unusually venomous mos- 
quito. 

Then there is the view. This 
consists of mud and mangroves, 
as far as the eye can see. For- 
tunately, this is not very far, 
as the port is shut in by islands, 
also of mud and mangroves. 

Lying at anchor the ships 
are hemmed in on three sides 
by these islands. On the fourth 
side lies the port itself. The 


port stretches its grimy go. 
downs for nearly a mile along 
the waterside. Behind the go- 
downs the mountains of the 
hinterland are visible. From 
the water these mountains seem 
only a few miles distant—actu- 
ally they are eighty miles or 
more from the coast. 

The names of the islands are 
suitably prosaic. The name 
Mud Island, Crab Island and 
Goose Island are typical. The 
place strikes the observer as 
monotonous, characterless, de- 
pressing. 

Standing on the wharf and 
looking at these dreary islands 
not long ago, I was listening 
to the chatter of a couple of 
Malay fishermen, and _ heard 
one mention, in the course of 
@ very everyday conversation 
on the price of fish, a name 
which I was not familiar with, 
Tanjong Sialang—Headland of 
Ill Luck. I asked where it 
was. “Just opposite,” he re 
plied. 

I looked at the grey mud 
and the green trees across the 
harbour. It became suddenly 
sinister, for, I argued, no Malay 
would thus name an ordinary 
everyday promontory without 
good reason. It is the way o 
the Malay to accept unques 
tionably the facts of a case. 
If any island is muddy, he 
calls it ‘mud island.’ If it ® 
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shaped like a goose, he calls it 
‘goose island.’ 

I wondered what legend of 
il luck lingered about that 
most unprepossessing head- 
land. 

The name rather caught my 
fancy, and the following day, 
whilst struggling with the in- 
tricacies of Malay with my 
munshi, I asked, partly from 
curiosity and partly for lack 
of other topic of conversation, 
“Why was that ugly mud- 
bank opposite the wharf named 
Tanjong Sialang ? ” 

“That name is a relic of 
the days of pirates,’’ was the 
munshi’s stilted reply. 

“Pirates? ’’ I cried. ‘‘Here?”’ 

“This was a stronghold of 
theirs,” my teacher informed 
me. “They used to knock 
their victims’ heads off on 
Tanjong Sialang. That’s how 
it got its name. Anyone who 
was so unfortunate as to be 
unable to produce ransom, or 
who incurred in any way the 
displeasure of the pirate chief, 
was led to Tanjong Sialang, 
where he was confronted by 
two stout bamboo poles or 
mangrove trunks about eight 
feet long plunged into the 
ground and bound into the 
form of an X. He was induced 
to place his head in the V 
made by the crossing trunks, 
= head was neatly chopped 

I thought of the scenes that 
drab island must have wit- 
nessed: the pirates grouped 
around the cross in sarongs gay 
against the dark background 
of the trees ; the splash of the 
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crocodiles instinctively drawing 
near. How the scene has 
changed ! 

“ That was a long time ago,” 
I suggested. 

“In my grandfather’s day,” 
my munshi said.. “ Perhaps 
you would like to hear of an 
adventure which my grand- 
father had with those pirates ? ”’ 

“ Rather,” I said, rapidly 
closing all books. Then, re- 
membering the large fee I paid 
hourly for my lessons, I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ Speak in Malay,” at 
once soothing my conscience 
and disclosing my Ulster an- 
cestry. This is the story which 
I heard. 

My grandfather, Abdul Kadio 
Bin Abdullah Syed, was born 
in Malacca, but he was brought 
to Selangor whilst a child, and 
settled with his parents in a 
kampong situated on a river 
in the extreme south of the 
State. The kampong was al- 
most at the river mouth, and 
my grandfather being of a rest- 
less and adventurous disposi- 
tion eventually became a small 
coastal trader. He only owned 
one small boat, but by good 
fortune began to know success, 
making long journeys north and 
south, going south to Malacca 
and, it is said, as far north as 
Penang, always accompanied 
by a nephew of his who was 
at the time of this story a boy 
of about fourteen years of age. 
His name was Mat. At this 
time my grandfather was 
twenty-five, and my father had 
just been born. 

Many were the heads that 
fell on Tanjong Sialang, and 
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many were the merchants 
robbed of all their wares and 
beaten or forced to jump to 
the sharks. For nearly two 
years my grandfather carried 
on his trade as a merchant 
without meeting these robbers. 
Naturally such good luck could 
not go on indefinitely. 

On one occasion, having been 
delayed for many hours by an 
adverse wind, Abdul Kadio 
arrived at the Straits of Klang 
just as darkness was falling. 
There was a bright moon shin- 
ing, and the water of the 
Straits glimmered like silver, 
but the low island looked black 
and sombre. Accustomed to 
the sights and noises of the 
tropical night, my grandfather 
gave no attention to the splash- 
ing of the mud-fish and the 
weird chattering of the mon- 
keys. Indifferent to the black- 
ness of the jungle all around, 
vibrant with stealthy move- 
ment which could be more 
sensed than heard, he calmly 
prepared to go to sleep. 

The wind was favourable at 
last, and, worn out with the 
exertion of rowing the boat 
many miles, my grandfather 
lay down. Mat sat in the stern 
and gripped the steering paddle. 
Perhaps he slept just a little, 
too. At all events he was very 
vague as to how the subse- 
quent events started. Just as 
they were passing the outer 
promontory of Pulan Lumut, 
Mat afterwards informed my 
grandfather, a long wicked- 
looking boat shot out like an 
arrow from the blackness of 
the mangroves. The flicker of 


steel gave warning of danger 
but even as Mat cried out, 
and before my grandfather had 
rubbed the sleep from his eyes, 
the pirates were on board. 

My grandfather could not get 
his hand to his kris, and the 
paddle was knocked from Mat’s 
hand before the idea of using 
it entered his head. The pirates, 
following their usual custom, 
forced my grandfather and Mat 
to jump overboard into the 
inky water, brightened by the 
green glow of phosphorus at 
every movement which they 
made. 

They were in grave danger 
of becoming a meal for some 
hungry crocodile or shark, their 
only consolation being that if 
there were sharks in the vicinity 
there possibly might not be 
crocodiles, and vice versa. There 
Was no reason, of course, why 
they should not meet a sting 
ray or a jellyfish. My grand- 
father being of his generation 
splashed heartily and was ably 
supported by Mat. Their peace 
of mind, or what remained of 
it, was not troubled by the 
more modern theory that splash- 
ing only attracts these monsters. 

Meanwhile the pirates re 
moved the merchandise, the 
sails, the paddles, the drinking 
water, the cooking vessels and 
the rice from my grandfather's 
boat. At length, having de 
cided that there was nothing 
more to take, they climbed on 
board their own boat again and 
quietly slid away. 

My grandfather and Mat lost 
little time in climbing out of 
the water, and they sat down 
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face to face in the bottom of 
the boat in silence. The boat 
was as empty as it had come 
from the builders. There was 
nothing to be said. My grand- 
father having wrung the water 
out of his sarong and dried 
his kris, lay down in the boat 
to go to sleep. The movement 
of the boat brought him back 
into a sitting position abruptly. 
The tide had turned and they 
were going out to sea; no 
vessel was to be seen. Dawn 
found them miles from land. 
Dusk found them exhausted, 
with a raging thirst, with 
swollen tongues and bloodshot 
eyes. 

Once again nearing the coast 
a wind sprang up from the 
sea, and, seizing his chance, 
my grandfather wrenched a 
board from the thwarts and 
began to ply it as a paddle, 
the waves constantly breaking 
over the broken side. 

The tide was just on the 
turn again when my grandfather 
ran the little boat near to the 
beach, and, jumping out, hauled 
it ashore. They found them- 
selves in the Black River, not 
many miles from the place 
where they had been pillaged 
by the pirates. Here they met 
a party of Sakais, who brought 
them to their village and tended 
them. 

The Sakais, my grandfather 
has often told me, were great 
Magic workers, and, living so 
much nearer nature than we 
do, have learned many of her 
secrets. As an example, he 
assured me that having drunk 
their medicine, in half an hour 
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he felt as if he had slept for 
many hours. His bruised and 
bleeding hands had ceased to 
ache, his head had ceased to 
throb, and he felt a new man. 
He said he was sure he had 
only slept for half an hour, 
for he fell asleep watching a 
shaft of sunlight on the ground ; 
when he awoke it had scarcely 
moved. I once suggested that 
he had slept the clock round ; 
I was just a child then and he 
was a very old man. The look 
of scorn and disgust which he 
gave me is fresh in my memory 
now. As Mat was in a raging 
fever and as the Sakais could 
not speak Malay, nothing has 
ever been said to remove my 
grandfather’s impression. 

Mat’s fever speedily yielded 
to the administration of the 
Sakais ; the boat was mended, 
rice, a@ sail and paddles ob- 
tained, and just one week later 
my grandfather and Mat en- 
tered their kampong to be 
hailed as though newly re- 
turned from the dead. 

Naturally my grandfather 
had lost heavily in this ven- 
ture and was considerably 
weaker in health. He joined 
in the life of the village as 
before and received much kind- 
ness from his friends. At their 
suggestion he began to culti- 
vate his land again, with the 
intention of thus earning his 
living on shore. It was hard 
work, for the garden was over- 
grown, as clearings always are 
if neglected for even the shortest 
period in this country. For 
nearly a month my grandfather 
laboured. 
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Then he became restless and 
began to prepare for another 
trading venture. His friends 
were loud in their protests, and 
did everything in their power 
to dissuade him, but their argu- 
ments seemed only tostrengthen 
his resolve. In a week a new 
cargo was ready. During this 
time Mat had been helping 
my grandfather in his garden. 
Just thirty days after their 
return to the kampong, my 
grandfather said to him as 
they ate their evening rice, 
“TIT am going north again.” 

“I am going with you,” Mat 
replied. 

The following day my grand- 
father shut himself into the 
kitchen and fastened the door, 
to the amazement and dismay 
of his womenfolk, who were 
already in a sufficiently dis- 
traught condition. Being de- 
barred from their own territory 
they sought solace with their 
neighbours, who, though sym- 
pathetic, gave little comfort 
by expressing the opinion that 
“the man is mad.” Even Mat 
was excluded from the kitchen. 
He poked a hole, but what he 
saw did not satisfy his curiosity, 
though it excited his appetite. 

He saw my grandfather pre- 
paring what appeared to be 
the most delicious curry he 
had ever seen: The typical 
Malay curry is a very modest 
thing, but this one was a feast 
for kings. Mat’s mouth watered. 
He hoped this was a feast in 
honour of their departure. 
Curiosity and appetite were 
destined to remain unsatisfied 
for that evening. Allowing 


no one to touch the feast, my 
grandfather carried it before 
the amazed and questioning 
villagers to his boat and smiled 
and held his peace. 

With all the cargo aboard, 
and piled in the stern the 
dishes which would have graced 
a Raja’s wedding, the little 
boat left in the afternoon on 
the high tide and set sail for 
the Straits of Klang. The 
wind was favourable, and just 
at midnight the boat passed 
the mouth of the inlet where 
the pirates had their camp. 

Mat had now fully decided 
that his master’s reason had 
been unhinged by his previous 
experience. What else would 
cause him to return to this 
hated place? He thought of 
hitting him over the head with 
his paddle and getting back to 
the kampong as best he could. 
But before an opportunity came 
he saw the lean craft of the 
pirate shoot out to meet them. 
The wind had dropped, and 
although both paddled furi- 
ously it was only a matter 
of minutes before they were 
overhauled. 

The pirates were in an evil 
mood and ripe for mischief. 
Instead of driving my grand- 
father and Mat at once into 
the water, three or four of the 
pirates pricked them with their 
krises in a hundred places until 
they both streamed blood. 
Though the cuts were insignift- 
cant in size such cuts take long 
to heal, for the Malay we 
his kris for innumerable put 


poses. 
The remainder of the robber 
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despoiled the boat just as they 
had done on the previous occa- 
sion, leaving not the value of 
a cent in merchandise or a 
grain of rice or a mouthful of 
water. 

When they were ready to 
push off a discussion arose as 
to my grandfather’s fate. One 
man had recognised him, and 
said that his return was sus- 
picious, and that he should be 
killed out of hand. Finally, 
they agreed to set his boat 
adrift, and after a suitable 
time force him and Mat over- 
board and let them run the 
gauntlet of the dangers of the 
shark - infested waters, their 
streaming blood making a fine 
lure. 

When the boat had drifted 
almost out of sight, for there 
was no moon, master and man 
were driven overboard. They 


had perhaps a hundred yards 
to swim, but somehow they 
managed it safely. Once my 


grandfather’s heart almost 
stopped beating as some large 
body splashed beside him. 
That was the worst moment of 
his adventurous life. 

In a few moments he had 
climbed on board, Mat almost 
immediately following him. He, 
too, had heard the splash and 
now collapsed from terror and 
exhaustion in the bottom of 
the boat. The boat drifted off 
the land until dawn, but just 
a8 the sun rose and Mat groaned 
Mm anticipation of a dreadful 
day of agonising thirst, my 
grandfather drew up a bottle 
of water and one of rice from 
below the boat. They ate and 
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drank lying in the boat, for 
they were still in sight of land. 
By evening their little store of 
rice and water was exhausted, 
and just as darkness fell my 
grandfather pulled up a paddle 
and a sail from beneath the 
boat. He hoisted the sail and 
after sailing backwards and 
forwards for about an hour 
he headed straight for the 
shore. 

Mat, having already decided 
that my grandfather was in- 
sane, had resigned himself to 
his fate and lay in the bottom 
of the boat slightly delirious 
from wounds and exposure. 
He roused himself with an effort 
as the boat struck the bank. 
Almost at the water’s edge he 
saw the glow of dying embers. 
My grandfather walked straight 
to this, and, seizing a log, 
thrust it into the dying fire 
and blew it into a blaze. He 
looked about him. He was in 
the centre of the pirates’ camp, 
and the pirates lay all around 
in unnatural and contorted 
attitudes. Scattered near them 
was the remains of the curry 
he had so carefully prepared. 
Bending down, the grim aven- 
ger touched the pirate nearest 
him—a big man, whose eyes 
glittered coldly in the firelight, 
and whose lips were drawn back 
from his gums in frozen agony. 
He was stiff in death. There 
were eight pirates lying dead 
in the glow of the firelight. 

Calling Mat sharply, who 
had been standing white-faced 
and terrified, my grandfather 
hurriedly transferred all the 
spoils he could lay his hands 
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on, their own and probably 
that of other unfortunates, into 
his boat. 

It was day when they reached 


their kampong, and the feast 
my grandfather gave to com. 
memorate his triumph will never 
be forgotten. 


Ii. 


REBELLION. 


BY L. S. NORMAN. 


It is not generally known 
that the lives of many isolated 
Europeans in the Shire High- 
lands of Nyasaland hung by a 
thread during a particular 
Saturday and Sunday in Janu- 
ary 1915. In my own district 
they little dreamt that, almost 
within hearing, the forces of 
the Crown were in full retreat 
from a rebel horde; that all 
around them were numbers of 
intending rebels busily sharpen- 
ing knives and axes, who only 
awaited the result of the battle 
before falling on. 

Till lunch-time the Sunday 
was notable to me for a break 
in the severe drought which 
had seriously interfered with 
tobacco - growing operations. 
When the rain cleared, I sent 
my labourers to plant tobacco 
in a field about a quarter of a 
mile away. My neighbouring 
tobacco planter was spending 
the day with me. After lunch, 
greatly to our surprise, numbers 
of natives from villages near 
arrived and offered their ser- 
vices. Their demeanour was 
bellicose, but we attributed 
this, in view of their good 
intentions, to beer. They were 
despatched to the field. 


My friend left after tea and 
I cycled down to watch the 
progress of the planting. As 
I approached a store which lay 
near the field, the Indian trader 
rushed to meet me, yelling, 
“Murder! Murder! We shall 
all be killed! What shall we 
do? Where can we go? Have 
you not heard? Mr... is 
killed, and Mr... and Mr..., 
and fighting is going on at 
Blantyre.” 

“Where did you get that 
yarn ? ” I asked. 

“A friend just come from 
Blantyre; it is true, he told 
me so—he has hurried on.” 

** But,” I replied, “ you know 
that my partner’s house is the 
mobilisation point for all the 
volunteers. It is close to the 
railway telegraph office; he 
would be bound to hear, and 
would certainly inform me of 
any trouble. Also the secretary 
of the local volunteers lives 
within a quarter of a mile of 
him, and the secretary, if any- 
one, would know. It cannot 
be true.” 

The man was frantic, and 
refused to be convinced. In 
the end, to pacify him, I wrote 
a note in his store to My 
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partner Mr Smith detailing 
what I had heard, and asking 
what truth there was in it. 
The Indian sent a messenger, 
offering a big reward if the 
man hurried. 

Ahundred yards or so farther, 
and I was aware that something 
serious was brewing. Instead 
of the usual long row of bend- 
ing men in each furrow all 
moving forward, some stood 
conversing and gesticulating, 
while others were openly and 
defiantly doing the work any- 
how, though a few carried on 
as usual. In most eyes was 
a gleam of suppressed excite- 
ment as they furtively, or 
boldly, watched my movements. 

I had not even a stick in 
my hands, and over a hundred 
men faced me. Calling the 
overseer aside, I asked if he 
had heard anything of the 
fighting. 

“Yes, master,” he replied. 
“Tt is quite true; we all 
know.” 

“How do you know? ”’ 

“Because a few days ago a 
policeman passed here on his 
way to Chiradzulo with a letter 
to warn the magistrate there 
that this trouble was coming, 
and that policeman told me. 
And to-day passing natives 
have told us all about it.” 

This policeman, it was subse- 
quently discovered, had been 
murdered only a few miles 
away by some natives to whom 
he had communicated the 
nature of his errand. 

I left the scene and returned 
to my house. As I rode up a 
Significant detail struck me. 
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My house servants, instead of 
idling as usual in their quarters, 
stood waiting expectantly in a 
row on the verandah. I asked 
them the same question. 

“ Oh yes,” they replied, “ it 
is quite true; passing natives 
came to tell us. Heaps of 
people have come to tell us.” 

I dismissed them and re- 
flected. In a country nearly as 
large as England, we were but 
a thousand whites all told 
scattered among a million 
natives. The only real military 
were at the other end of the 
colony watching the German 
border. The small local volun- 
teer force had just been formed, 
and was untrained. 

I was thinking thus when a 
note came from a lady who 
lived at a short distance and 
whose husband was tempor- 
arily absent. The couple had 
but recently arrived and she 
was almost a complete stranger 
to me. She had been alarmed 
by an unusual gathering of 
natives near her house whose 
attitude she did not like, though 
they had dispersed. Could I 
tell her anything about it ? 

I replied at once that I 
awaited confirmation of @ 
serious rumour, and if neces- 
sary I would come and remove 
her to safety. 

An hour or so later, as I 
started my soup at dinner, the 
trader’s messenger returned 
with a reply from my partner. 
It started on a note of in- 
credulity—he had delayed the 
messenger to inquire of his 
neighbour, the local volunteer 
secretary. No one in the 
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locality knew anything of such 
happenings, the report of which 
must be false. He went on 
with some small items of news. 
I turned the page, and my eye 
was caught by a hasty scrawl 
beneath the signature. My 
news was true. <A despatch- 
rider had just arrived. I was 
to get Mrs Black to safety and 
advise...and...and... 
everyone, in fact, to hurry to 
safety at the mobilisation point, 
his house. He was busy warn- 
ing others. 

Leaving my soup I sent my 
servants off with notes. I won- 
dered whether they would ar- 
rive, but it was all I could do. 
Then I instructed an old north- 
ern native to get a few reliable 
men and endeavour to protect 
the house and cattle, and, ac- 
companied by another native 
who I thought would prove 
trustworthy, I set forth to Mrs 
Black. Passing the Indian 
trader I told him to hasten 
off and to warn his father-in- 
law, another Indian trader, on 
the way. 

On arriving at Mrs Black’s 
house that lady declined to 
move. In vain I pointed out 
the seriousness of the situation, 
not only for herself but for her 
two young children. Her only 
reply was a determined nod 
and the remark, “I shall stay 
here.” 

I was at my wits’ end. I 
could not leave her; the 
house, with an inflammable 
thatched roof, so far from being 
any protection, was a veritable 
death-trap ; and it lay on the 
edge of a large thickly popu- 


lated native reserve. In the 
end she agreed to move to the 
house of a married couple 
three or four miles away in the 
opposite direction. I had sent 
to warn them, but agreed that 
if she hurried we might catch 
them up. 

We were soon drenched by 
the wet grass which overhung 
the narrow path where we 
stumbled in the dark. Sud- 


denly the stillness was broken 


by the noise of a number of 
hurrying bare feet; the grass 
rustled with the passage of 
approaching forms. The natives 
carrying the children fled, the 
lady screamed. The grass was 
so thick that it was impossible 
to see farther than a yard. 

Slamming home my rifle-bolt 
I challenged loudly. No answer 
—the persons continued to ap- 
proach only a few yards away. 
As the grass suddenly parted 
before a hurrying form my 
finger was on the trigger. Sim- 
ultaneously I recognised a voice. 

It was the Indian trader. 
Instead of carrying out my 
instructions and warning his 
father-in-law he had abandoned 
that worthy and ridden after 
me on a push-cycle accom- 
panied by a few natives on foot. 
The noise of their passage had 
drowned my challenge. 

Then came the river, a dark 
flood of oily-looking water of 
unknown depth raging swiftly 
over a rocky bottom. It was 
an uninviting prospect, but 
the house we sought lay just 
on the opposite side and this 
nerved us to the plunge. For- 
tunately it proved fordable. 
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The house was in darkness, 
the lady was tired, the children 
fretful. Were we to be left 
stranded in this out-of-the-way 
spot? No answer came to my 
call, but at length a sleepy 
voice replied. The couple had 
retired for the night. My 
messenger came soon after- 
wards. 

No time was lost. Another 
resident who lived near was 
roused, and as our host owned 
a motor-cycle and side-car the 
two men set forth to alarm the 
countryside. This they did so 
successfully that all night long 
individuals, hastily aroused 
from sleep, came dropping in. 
By sunrise we numbered fifteen, 
and, soon afterwards, moved in 
a body to our mobilisation 
point. 

There we found the re- 
mainder, about ten in number. 
They had opened communica- 
tion with headquarters, not 
only by telegraph but by means 
of the railway motor trolley. 
The telegraph line, cut by the 
rebels, had been repaired. The 
women and children were de- 
spatched to safety by means 
of the trolley and we were 
ordered to send a patrol to 
make a demonstration in the 
rebels’ rear. 

An idea of the geography of 
the scene of action can be 
suggested by the letter L turned 
askew, pointing to the top 
right-hand corner of the page. 
The apex of the L represents 
Zomba, the Government head- 
quarters; the upright stroke 
the road running from Zomba 
to the settlements of Blan- 
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tyre and Limbe in the angle. 
Half-way along this road, a 
little to the south, was a magis- 
trate’s headquarters lying in 
the middle of the rebel area. 
The whole country between 
the two lines and to the north 
was in a state of: active re- 
bellion. The bottom stroke of 
the L represents the railway 
line, our mobilisation point 
being on this line. 

No sooner were we collected 
than two difficulties faced us. 
We had no food. My partner’s 
bachelor household had been 
eaten out by the numerous 
arrivals, none of whom had 
brought food, and it was diffi- 
cult in the circumstances to ob- 
tain any. Furthermore, cook- 
ing pots, bedding, crockery, 
everything was lacking. The 
second was, extraordinary 
though it may seem, that some 
men not only had no firearms 
but had never fired a shot in 
their lives. 

However, these problems 
were left to others to solve, 
while ten of us started off on 
patrol. We found that the 
thickly populated countryside 
was everywhere deserted. Not 
a soul was to be seen on the 
usually thronged main road or 
paths, and villages were empty. 
Occasional calls from the thickly 
wooded hills, however, an- 
nounced that our movements 
did not pass unseen. 

We arrived at length at the 
small farms owned by several 
of the rebel leaders. These 
farms were compact properties 
with well-built brick houses, 
tobacco-curing barns and other 
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improvements, such as orchards 
and cattle enclosures. The 
owner of one, we judged from 
certain signs, had just left, 
probably on hearing of our 
approach. 

Darkness was now near, and 
as it had been decided that we 
were to spend the night pro- 
tecting a large French Catholic 
Mission, we retraced our steps. 
The -missionaries had so far 
escaped interference, but had 
received very emphatic warn- 
ings of a coming attack that 
night. 

On our way we were met by 
a volunteer who had been 
posted there. He brought news 
that the missionaries had, at 
the last moment, left to spend 
the night at our base. This 
put us in rather a dilemma. 
We did not know whether to 
return or to continue. Finally, 
we decided to remain at a 
tobacco estate equidistant and 
on the path between the two 
places. 

We were completely worn 
out. Most of us had had no 
food, and several, like myself, 
had eaten nothing since lunch 
the day before. The whole day 
had been spent tramping about 
in the steamy midsummer heat ; 
no one had slept the previous 
night. Our clothes, soaked by 
perspiration, clung uncomfort- 
ably ; our limbs ached. 

Some turkeys were quickly 
‘acquired,’ cooked and eaten, 
and turns of sentry-go arranged. 
Then we curled ourselves up in 
our clothes on some heaps of 
leaf tobacco in an iron-roofed 
store. The night passed with- 


out incident, and in the morning 
we decided, as everything ip 
the neighbourhood appeared to 
be quiet, to return to our base 
for orders. 

There we were met by the 
most astounding news. The 
Mission station had not only 
been completely gutted by the 
rebels, but a Father, who in- 
sisted on remaining, had been 
killed. And this, as it were, 
almost under our noses. Had 
we only known, we could have 
pushed on to protect him, and 
probably given the rebels the 
shock of their lives. 

The burning of this Mission 
was undoubtedly the rebels’ 
method of retaliation for the 
capture, that day, of their own 
church and headquarters by 
the Government forces. 

Almost at once an interrup- 
tion turned everyone’s thoughts 
into a new channel. A few 
native well-wishers of the Mis- 
sion suddenly appeared, bearing 
in a hammock the unfortunate 
Father, still breathing. He had, 
it subsequently appeared, spent 
the night sitting, fully dressed, 
in his room. Some time after 
midnight he was disturbed by 
shouts and yells, and on open- 
ing the door was at once 
attacked by a murderous horde. 
Though unarmed he managed 
to battle his way to a banana 
grove, where he fell unconscious 
and was left for dead. Despite 
his terrible injuries he ulti- 
mately recovered and regained 
his normal health. 

Every attention was given 
to him, and the party was 
evacuated by the motor trolley. 
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Orders arrived for us to proceed 
into the disturbed area. 

The rebellion was led by a 
small group of the best edu- 
cated natives in the country, 
and was, by them, well organ- 
ised. They had opened com- 
munications with the Germans 
in German East Africa, who, 
though unable to afford active 
assistance, offered their bless- 
ings on the undertaking. The 
actual leader, John Chilembew 
by name, was the head of a 
religious sect whose head- 
quarters was a large, well- 
built, brick church. A quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition 
had been obtained ; books bear- 
ing on the subject of military 
operations had been studied ; 
a corps of stretcher-bearers 
and native hospital dressers 
had been organised. 

They divided into two groups. 
One was despatched to deal 
with the manager of a neigh- 
bouring plantation company 
and all the other Europeans in 
the vicinity. The magistrate 
was also to be attacked. Luckily 
that gentleman was absent. The 
other group made for Blantyre, 
the largest white settlement, 
about twenty miles distant. 

The first group surrounded 
the manager’s house soon after 
dark, The inmates—the man- 
ager, his wife and children 
and a lady visitor, the wife of 
@ head Government official— 
were in their rooms dressing 
for dinner. Suddenly, without 
warning, the rebels burst into 
the dwelling, seized the un- 


fortunate man and hacked off 
his head. 
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The personal servant of the 
visitor dragged his mistress 
away unseen and escorted her 
to a near-by plantation, the 
owner of which motored at 
once with the lady and his 
family to Zomba, where he 
gave the alarm. 

In the meantime the mur- 
dered man’s head had been 
stuck on a pole and sent off, 
together with his wife and 
children, under guard, to the 
rebel headquarters. 

The journey was a long one ; 
their feet, clad in thin house 
shoes, were cut to ribbons on 
the rocks in the dark. Their 
mental sufferings, with that 
grisly reminder ever near, can 
be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

The main rebel body went 
to another plantation, where, 
however, they found that the 
European had fled, he having 
obtained news of their ap- 
proach. 

The next resident visited 
was not so fortunate. He had 
just time in which to snatch 
his rifle and escort his wife to 
a detached kitchen when they 
burst upon him. All through 
the long remaining hours of 
the night he fought a lonely 
unequal fight. They owed their 
lives to the chance that the 
kitchen had an iron roof in- 
stead of the usual thatch. But 
for this they would, within an 
hour, have faced the choice of 
incineration inside or the axes 
and bullets of the murderers 
outside. Towards dawn the 
enemy gave up the contest. 

The news of the outbreak 
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brought consternation to the 
Government at Zomba. The 
only troops available to cope 
with the emergency were a 
number of newly raised native 
recruits of doubtful loyalty and 
the European volunteers scat- 
tered throughout the High- 
lands. News soon came to 
hand that similar outbreaks 
had occurred at two widely 
spaced areas in the north, and 
at one moment it appeared as 
if the whole country might be 
involved. 

Early on Sunday morning a 
force composed of the native 
recruits, with a number of 
European officials, was de- 
spatched to attack the rebel 
headquarters. The approach 
to this lay across a thickly 
wooded stream lined by enemy 
sharpshooters. A fight of some 
hours’ duration took place. 

The enemy fire was very 
heavy and accurate, a number 
of trained ex-soldiers assisting. 
In view of the danger of the 
recruits deserting with their 
arms and ammunition to the 
enemy, the whole of the Euro- 
peans acted as ammunition 
guards. Only a few rounds at 
a time were issued to the native 
troops, whose expenditure, as 
far as possible, was carefully 
watched. 

The action took place in long 
grass and thick bush, in which 
the one officer in charge could 
exercise no effective control. 
The few whites almost any 
moment expected to find the 
rifles of their own men turned 
upon them. The midsummer 
heat was intensified by the 


stagnant air in the tall gragg, 
The rebels commanded the only 
water. 

Unable to advance with an 
exhausted force in face of the 
heavy fire, the commander was 
compelled to order a retreat, 
The force returned to Zomba, 
leaving the rebels in possession 
of the field. During the con- 
flict, however, the captured 
lady and her children fell into 
the hands of the attackers and 
were at once hurried to hospital. 

If any further proof were 
needed as to the danger of the 
position, this check to its forces 
was sufficiently convincing to 
Government. The next mom- 
ing a stronger force was de- 
spatched, with instructions that 
the rebel headquarters must be 
captured at all costs. 

After some hours’ fighting 
the church and the rebel leader’s 
house were captured and the 
enemy dispersed. A quantity 
of valuable correspondence and 
papers was captured which, 
when examined, gave Govern- 
ment most useful information 
as to the plans of the rebels. 
The head of the murdered man- 
ager was found still stuck on 
a pole placed as a prominent 
ornament in the church. The 
troops then hurried off to an- 
other area which threatened to 
boil over. 

The second rebel group 
marched to Blantyre, passing, 
without molesting, several 
European country residents. 
The object of this was, of 
course, to avoid any poss 
bility of news of their approach 
travelling ahead of them. The 
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objective of these rebels was 
the leading trading company’s 
store. This, though surrounded 
by scattered white dwellings, 
lay at a distance from the 
other residents of the town- 
ship. After murdering the few 
watchmen, the rebels entered 
the buildings and possessed 
themselves of all the arms and 
ammunition. The affair was 
performed so quietly that Euro- 
peans asleep a few hundred 
yards away remained undis- 
turbed. 

The town and its inhabitants 
now lay completely at the 
rebels’ mercy. Usually the 
only guard kept was a native 
policeman, who slept peace- 
fully on the verandah of the 
magistrate’s office. The dwell- 
ings of the few whites were 
scattered along several widely 
spaced ridges forming separate 
residential areas. A number of 
Indian traders lived in their 
small shops in the middle of 
the township. 

On this particular night, how- 
ever, 2 most important event 
was taking place. It was the 
annual meeting of the sports 
élub, which most of the local 
residents and a number of 
country dwellers attended. The 
meeting was held in the hotel, 
and after the usual elections 
an impromptu smoking concert 
lasted until a late hour. 

As the meeting dispersed, 
the members started the engines 
of their motor-cycles, loudly 
and hilariously shouted fare- 
wells to one another, and rode 
of in small detachments in 
their different directions. 
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The successful rebels in the 
vicinity of the store were either 
planning their next move or 
actually starting to carry it 
out when the roar of the 
motor-cycle engines and the 
shouts and yells of the excited 
Europeans broke on the still 
night. Evidently news of 
their proceedings had reached 
the Europeans, who were 
hastening to the attack. One 
party was obviously riding hard 
on a by-road to cut off their 
retreat. They scattered and 
fled in all directions through 
the darkness. 

In my own locality, seme 
time on the Sunday morning, 
a gang of rebels arrived at a 
dwelling situated in the centre 
of the European settlement 
and lying a few hundred yards 
from the main road. For some 
reason best known to them- 
selves the rebels had decided 
to open the ball by the murder 
c fthe owner. 

He was absent. His personal 
servant, who expected his mas- 
ter’s return at any moment, 
promptly joined them. The 
presence and intentions of the 
rebels were known all the time 
to the house and other servants 
of most of the European resi- 
dents in the district. In no 
instance did any of these men 
inform, or even warn, their 
masters. Preparations were 
made for the reception of the 
doomed man. On the estate 
road, near a sharp corner which 
he usually turned at speed, an 
obstacle was placed into which 
his motor-cycle would crash. 
Several men were hidden in 
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the grass at this spot to deal 
with him. j 
A native, armed with the 
gentleman’s rifle and ammuni- 
tion, waited in an outhouse to 
shoot him should he escape 
the first trap; and to make 
doubly sure another, armed 
with a bayonet, lay hidden on 
the verandah of the dwelling. 
Hour after hour passed, and 
still they waited patiently. It 
apparently did not occur to 
them to utilise the time by 
attacking the other Europeans 
in the vicinity. They probably 
thought that their intended 
victim had been delayed by 
the same storm which, as 
mentioned, broke over the dis- 
trict and enabled me to plant 
tobacco. He, however, did 
not appear. Having attended 
the sports club at Blantyre 


the previous evening, he slept 
until late. In the morning, as 
he was preparing to leave 


Blantyre, he was suddenly 
ordered to remain and join a 
local volunteer patrol. 

Our mobilisation point, with 
a stock of rifles and ammuni- 
tion, lay completely at the 
mercy of this rebel gang. Had 
they seized that, the Europeans 
could have been dealt with 
one by one as they arrived 
there. 

There is little doubt that had 
it not been for the sports club 
meeting the rebels would have 
murdered the first on their list 
and carried on with a general 
slaughter of everyone in the 
district. 

I have mentioned that we 
_ received orders to proceed into 
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the disturbed area. Sufficient 
food arrived by rail, and we 
managed to obtain the services 
of some native carriers, Oy 
first night was spent at the 
burnt Catholic Mission Station, 
The walls stood glaringly and 
depressingly against the evep- 
ing sky-line. Scorched spen- 
ings denoted the sites of the 
doors and windows. Débris 
of all kinds lay scattered about 
the courtyard. 

The night passed without 
incident, and we went on to 
the magistrate’s headquarters, 
passing on our way the scene 
of the previous day’s successful 
engagement between the Zomba 
forces and the rebels. The 
countryside was everywhere de- 
serted, though our route lay 
over @ main track usually 
crowded by native travellers, 

We had collected a couple 
of dozen trustworthy natives 
whom one of our number 
quickly licked into shape, armed 
with shot-guns, rook rifles, 
sporting rifles, anything in fact 
that could be found, some only 
with spears and axes. Though 
clad in a varied assortment of 
rags, they marched, arms at 
the shoulder, behind their com- 
mander as proudly as a platoon 
of guards. 

Augmented thus, our expedi- 
tion probably presented a some- 
what formidable appearance a8 
it trailed through the bush. 
Perhaps it was to this that we 
escaped molestation, though 
actually, in a military sense, 
we were nothing but an ut 
trained rabble lacking cohesion, 
leadership, discipline and every- 
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thing that goes to make a 
military force. We were also 
none too well supplied with 
ammunition, and had we en- 
countered serious opposition we 
should soon have been forced 
to beat a hasty retreat for lack 
of it. 

The magistrate, however, was 
glad to see us, a8 his protective 
force had that morning been 
sent elsewhere. A number of 
rebels, hidden in the high table- 
top hill at the back of his 
station, seeing the other troops 
depart, had spent the morning 
hurling audible insults and 
threats as to his coming fate 
that night. On our arrival 


they relapsed into silence. 

Soon afterwards reliable in- 
formation reached us that the 
rebels were that night to burn 
the buildings and wreck the 


properties throughout our 
planting district. This was 
most upsetting news. At the 
time the whole of the Euro- 
peans in the settled area, ex- 
tending over one hundred miles, 
were confined in four laagers, 
with ourselves as a movable 
fifth. 

Over this great extent of 
country the estates, the tobacco 
Plantations, cotton ginneries, 
fibre and tea factories and the 
humerous European dwellings, 
cattle and other property, had 
been everywhere abandoned. 
Everything lay completely at 
the merey of any small band 
of raiders, who might burn, 
destroy and rob almost to their 
hearts’ content. On reporting 
the information to headquarters 
we were reassured by the 
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information that Portuguese 
troops had arrived to assist, 
and that measures would be 
taken. An order also arrived 
that we were the next day to 
pursue the defeated rebels, who 
were supposed to be out on a 
plain towards the Portuguese 
border. 

The rebels made no attempt 
during the night to carry out 
their threats. In the morning 
we left the magistrate to the 
care of another patrol which 
was hourly expected. 

We lunched in the rebel 
headquarters church, a build- 
ing the size of a large parish 
church. Our small party 
seemed quite lost in the struc- 
ture, and, as we chatted, our 
voices echoed noisily from the 
high arched roof. Pews and 
seats were lacking, which gave 
an appearance of emptiness, 
small brick benches being 
used by the congregation. In 
front, dominating the scene, 
stood the pulpit. From it, 
as we knew, packed audiences 
had been delighted for weeks 
past by the pronouncements of 
the early doom which was to 
fall on those who now sat 
laughing underneath. 

From there we found the 
country for some miles to be 
deserted, but later we came to 
villages where the people were 
carrying on their everyday 
affairs. Neither that day, how- 
ever, nor on those following, 
could we obtain the slightest 
information from the inhabi- 
tants as to the presence or 
movements of any rebels. 

One and all insisted upon 
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the impossibility of such men 
having been anywhere in the 
neighbourhood. We were soon 
to find, nevertheless, that these 
same people had been the 
actual hosts of the rebels, who 
had scattered and taken up 
their abode all over the area. 
Late one night we came, just 
outside a village, on a wide 
newly beaten track leading 
through the grass straight to- 
wards Portuguese territory. 
The dispersed rebels had at 
that prearranged point col- 
lected and moved off in a 
broad packed mass. 

Further pursuit was impos- 
sible. Our food was finished, 
we had been daily drenched by 
the frequent rainstorms and 
we were but ill-supplied with 


clothes, while shelter was 
lacking. 
At this stage it became known 


that Government had issued 
large rewards for the capture, 
dead or alive, of the rebel 
leaders. We were accompanied 
by a wily old native character, 
@ carpenter who was employed 
by one of our number and who 
had joined us in the hope of 
obtaining loot of some kind or 
other. Hearing of the rewards, 
this man began to probe about 
‘on his own’ among the vil- 


He returned one morning 
with an excited expression on 
his usually impassive face and 
approached a few of us as we 
sat smoking under a tree in a 
village. ‘“‘ Master,” he said in 


a low tone, addressing his em- 
ployer, “‘I have found where 
John Gray is hidden. 


He did 
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not go away with those others, 
He is in hiding quite near.” 

This was most astonishing 
information, John Gray being 
the rebel second-in-command. 

“Come on,” said the man’s 
employer, “let ten of us get 
after him quickly. Call the 
others.” 

The carpenter intervened. 

“If you white people go, 
master, the man will hear and 
escape. He will hear almost as 
soon as you leave this village.” 

“Then what are we to do?” 

“Tf you give me a few un- 
armed natives I will go and 
get him.” 

“The others will release him. 
How can you guard him even 
if you do get him? The whole 
population here will be against 
you.” 

“T have a plan, master. 
Leave it to me. I will get 
him and bring him here without 
anyone knowing.” 

A heated discussion took 
place. We did not want to 
lose such a heaven-sent oppor 
tunity. It was obvious to all 
that the hiding rebel felt him- 
self safe and would certainly 
hear of the approach of any 
white men. On the other 
hand, it was extremely improb- 
able that he was alone, and 
even if unarmed natives suc 
ceeded in capturing him the 
local population would assist 
his adherents in releasing him. 

The old carpenter was il- 
sistent on his plan, and as bis 
employer had great faith m 
the man’s craftiness,} we de 
cided to allow him to try. 4 
portion of our platoon of Guards 
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was quickly disarmed, and with 
these men the carpenter de- 
parted. 

He returned some time later 
with his captive, who was at 
once strongly guarded in case 
of an attempt at rescue when 
the facts became known. The 
old carpenter had somehow 
beguiled him to a lonely spot 
and seized him. News of the 
capture was hurried to head- 
quarters and a request made 
for the railway motor trolley, 
with an accompanying escort. 
We then proceeded on the 
return journey to our base. 

The prisoner was duly handed 
over, and his captor, with an 
eye to the main chance, accom- 
panied him. On his arrival 
in Blantyre he sought an inter- 
view with the magistrate, gener- 
ally known as ‘ Bwana rupee 
modsi’ (Master one shilling), 
from a habit he was supposed 
(rightly or wrongly) to have of 
fining culprits that sum. From 
him the wily old carpenter 
obtained a kind of roving com- 
mission to capture other rebels, 
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and a food allowance while 
doing so of ten shillings per 
week, the usual sum being six- 
pence. Abandoning carpentry 
for the time he roamed about 
the country and succeeded in 
piling up a substantial sum in 
rewards. 

The Government had now 
obtained a strong force from 
the German border. These 
troops marched the whole dis- 
tance, over seventy miles, be- 
tween the lake and the capital, 
almost without a halt. Having 
these troops, Government was 
anxious to restore the work of 
the country, which was at a 
complete standstill during the 
most important part of the 
year. We therefore received 
orders to disperse and reoccupy 
our homes. There was at first 
a certain feeling of insecurity 
and some people spent their 
nights together. The rebel 
leader, however, was soon after- 
wards discovered and shot while 
attempting to escape, and 
everything soon reverted to 
normal, 
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